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FROM THE ACCESSION OF ELIZAUETH TO THE YEAR 1961. 
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caused general 





ion of Anne Boleyn’s daughter ean hardly | 

tion in Ireland, but it was hailed with 2! 
jor by Protestant officiuls whose prospects hid been clouded 
during the late reign. Old Sir John Alen was soon in Dublin, tre! 
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whence he wrote to congratulate pty 






















1 ow his restoration to 
office, and to remind him of his own sufferings under Queen 
Mary, ‘Thomas Alen, when reminding the new secretary of 
hhis great losses, rejoiced that God had sent light after dark- 
ness, and that he and his friends were going to have their 
turn, A sharp eye, he said, should be kept on Sir Oswald 
Massingberd, who was suspected of a design to pull down 
Kilmainham, lest its beauty and convenience should again 
attract the Lord Deputy.  Massingberd should be sternly 
restricted to lis revenue of 1,000 marks, aud the great seal 
should be transferred to a lawyer of English Lirth. The 
prior was so far successfitl that Kilmainlam soon after 
ceased to be a royal residence. He probably sold the 
and the dumage being aggravated by a gre 
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storm. the 
commandery was not thought worth repairing, and the 
chief governor's aboile was transferred to Dublin Castle, Sir 
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Elizabeth gave him the non-residence fines of twelve bishop- 
rics; but there were legal obstacles, and he begged for some- 
thing more substantial. Staples, the deprived Bishop of 
Menth, pointed out his griefs to Cecil, and thinking, no doubt, 
more of the Queem than of his correspondent, complained that 
Pole had made it a grievous article agninst. him that he hod 
presumed to pray for the soul of his old master. Pole pro- 
bably hated Henry VIL enough to wish his soul unprayed 
for, but the complaint is a very odd one from n Protestant 
divine! 

Sidnoy, whom most mon spoke well of, was confiemed itt 
the oflice of Lord Justice, ana had son plenty of werk inthe 
North. The old Earl of Tyrone was sinking fast, and t] 
horrors of a disputed succession were imminent. Henry VLIL 
lad conferred the Earklom on Con O'Neill for life, with 
remainder to Matthew Ferdorogh O'Neill and his heirs male 
forever. ‘The Barony of Dungannon was at the same time 
conferred upon the remainder man, with a proviso that it 
should descend upon the heir to the Earldom, Matthew's 
mother was Alison Kelly, and at the time of his birth she 
was the wife of a smith at Dundalk. He was reputed to be 
Kelly's son until he was sixteen, when his mother presented 
him to Con as his own child. ‘ Being a gentleinan, said his 
eldest son, ‘he never reftised no child that auy woman named to 
be his, and he accepted Matthew with a good grace. There 
was a Celtic law or doctrine that a child born in adultery 
should belong to its real futher, bat there is no evidence 
to show that the rule was actually binding in Ulster in the 
sixteenth century, Shane, the legitimate eldest son, made a 
plain statement to the contrary, and illustrated it by an Irish 
proverbial saving that a calf belongs to the owner of the 
cow, and not to the owner of the bull. Matthew became a 
good soldier, and Con was willing to have lim for a successor. 
But as Shane grow up he learned to oppose this arrangement, 
and, havi 
designated by a great portion of the clan us saceexsor to the 



































good abilities and boundless ambition, he was 
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tribal sovereignty. Shano oppressed his father, and perhaps 
ultimately induced him to acqniesce in the popular choice ; 
but to make all safe, he took the preeaation of murdering the 
Baron off Dungannon, whose prowess le had rea 
momber, and whom he had no wish to meet again in the 
field, He steadily maintained that his victim was the smith’s 
son, and no relation; but the Trish annalists lend him no 
countenance, for they wmark that the deed was: unbecoming 
in akinsman? The Baron had left a young son, on whom 
his title devolved, and the government were Lound by the 
patent to maintain his ultimate rights to the Karllom. It 
is uncertain whether Henry VILL knew that Matthew For 
dorozh was born while his mother ti the 
smith, but probably he may be acquitted of having eucourared 
one of the worst Brehon doctrinws.! 

Yet Shane's case ayainst the Government was a strong 
for it was not disputed that his father had known the 
facts, and be was thus able to contend that the King had 
len deceived, and that the limitation in the patent was void. 
Besides, it was asked. why was not the Eurdom given in the 
usual way to Con and his heirsimale ? Whether Shane knew 
of the above-mentioned Brehon regulation or not, it was his 
interest to affect ignorance, to represent both his father and 
King Heary as the victims of deception, and to take his stand 
on strict hereditary right for the title, and on tribal election 
for his personal sapremacy. About strict veracity he was nu 
more scrupulous than Qneen Elizabeth herself. The ditemma 
was complete, for English lawyers could not for very shame 
deny the moral claims of the legitimate heir, nor could poii- 
ticiams ignore those Irish captainries which the Crown had 
acknowledged over and orer again. By Celtic usage Con had 
of course no power whatever to alienate or transmit the pro- 
perty of thetribe: in that he had only a life interest. Shane 
argued, moreover, that according to the law of the Pale no 
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lands could pass by patent without an inquisition previously 
taken. None could be taken in Tyrone, for it was no shire. 
If the E 
power to divert the inheritance from him as rightful heir; 
if the Irish law prevailed, then he threw himself on the 
suffrayes of the tribe.! 

Shane O'Neill robbed his father and mother of all they 
drove them into the Pale, where the unfor- 
tunate Con died early in 1559. Shane, who had recovered 
from his defeat by the O'Domnells, and secured | If by 
‘inst his most dangerous rival. claimed both 
farkdom of ‘Tyrone and the tr 
At first the Queen was stron: 
nsions, The patent was indced fatal to th 
practical mind, and the fact thet 
ped with her more than 





law were followed, there was, therefore, no 
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Elizabeth had an eminently 
Shane was in quiet possession wi 
his legitimacy. Tn the absence of pos 
his best to maintain pence in the North. He repaired to 
Dundalk, and summoned Shane to attond him. The wily 
chief was loud in his professions of loyalty, but feared possibly 
and refused to go. 

















Joss of reputation among his own peop! 
Haring less renson to regard appearances, Sidn 
Shane in his camp, and consented to act as god-futher to his 
son, and to enter the mysteriously sncred bond of gessipred, 
or compaternity. O'Neill bound himself to keep the pence 
until the Queen shonld have pronounced on his claims, and 
Sussex, who hated him, expressed a belief that he would not 
keep his promise. Sidney could obtain nothing more, and 
Shane's arguments were indeed such as could not easily be 
refuted.? 

Sussex struggled hard to avoid returning to the hated 
Trish service, and pleaded occupations public and private. 
He declared, with perfect truth, that Sidney would govern 
Treland much better than he could, and he was doubtless un- 
willing to leave the field clear to Lord Robert Dudley. But 
the Queen would taku no denial, and he had to go. She was 
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at this time inclined to govern Ireland in her father's cheap CItAP. 
and rather otiose fashion, and the number of pardons granted —— 
during her first years shows that she aimed at a reputation 
for clemency. She understood the magnitude of the task 
awaiting her in Ireland, but declared herself’ unable to spare 
the necessary forces on account of thy huge debt bequest hed 
by her sister, and of the expensive legacy of a Scotch and 
French war. The exchequer of Ireland had been mach mis- 
managed, and its reform was urged on the restored governor, 
whose standing army was fixed at 1,590 men, 300 of them 
horse and 309 kerne. He was authorised to spend 1,500), a 
month, bat arzed, i’ possible, to reduce the expense to 1,200/, 
‘The amount either of men or money was not to be exeveded, 
except under the pressure of necessity, ‘The first duty of che 
new Lord Deputy and his council was to set the of 
God before their eves, and, pending Parliamentary inquiry, 
ish-born officials were, at least in their own hots 
to use the rites and ceremonies established in England. 
Sussex landed at or near Dalkey, and on the following 
day rode into Dublin. He was received on St. Stephen's Tivirte- 
Greea by the Mayor and Aldermen, Shaking hands with tt rivel 
the chief magistrate, the Earl is reported to have said, ‘You 
Ye all happy, my masters, in a gracious queen’ Three days 
later be was sworn in at Christ Church, Nicholas Darton, or 
Dardy, one of the viears-choral, chanting the Litany in 
English before the ceremony, and the choir singing the 
Te Dewm in English afterwards. Ormonile at the same time 
took the oath as a Privy Councillor and as Lord Treasurer of 
Ireland. Thus was the Protestant ritual quiet 
Sidney baring been swora with the full Roman ceremonial. 
The work of painting the two cathedrals, and of substitutine 
texts of Scripture for ‘pictures and popish fancies,’ had bey 
three months before.? 
Many important men had hastened to offer their services ‘The eum 
and forward their petitions to the new Queen. 
among them was Richard, seeond Eurl of C! 
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Suseanagh, or the Englishman, of whose loyalty the Queen 
lind a very good opinion, but who in one important respect 
fell short even of a Court standard of morals. The names of 
seven of his wives and sultanas have come down to us, and 
of these at least fire were living at this time. He wus 
acknowledged as captain of Connaught, his Earldem was con- 
firmed by patent, and he received other marks of favour. 
The Queen also lent a favourable ear to Ormonde’s uncle, 
brother, and cousin, and to the new Earl of Desmond, 
Connor O'Brien, whom Sussex had established in the Eurl- 
dom of Thomond, and Mact‘arthy More, were also well treated, 
and so were several of the corporate towns. 

‘Tho first Parlianent of Elizaboth met on January 12, 
1560, and was dissolved on February 1. It was attended by 
three archbishops, seventeen bishops, and twenty-three tem- 
poral peers, including all the earls then extant in Irelund. 
Ten counties sont two knights each, and twenty-eight cities 
and boronghs were represented by two burgesses each. Ten 
other counties, King’s and Queen's among them, are men- 
tioned, Connaught counting as one, and Down being di 
vided into two; but they either received no writs or made 
no returns, and the same may be said of the borough of 
Kilmallock. James Stanihurst, Recorder of Dublin and 
member for that city, was chosen speaker. The chief business 
was to establish the Qneen’s title, and to restore her father's 
and brother's ecclesiastical legislation. First-fruits were 
restored to the Crown, and so was the commandery of St. 
John, Myssingberd’s alienations were annalled, and, as he 
was suspected of secret dealings with the Trish, he was 
s he should surrender within forty days. 
ion was closely followed. but in two 
important resiects the Church was made more dependent on. 
the State than in Pngland. Royal Commissioners, or Par- 
liament in the last resort, were to be the judges of heresy 
without reference to any synod or convoeation, and coaytit 




















* Memorial of answers by the Queen, July 11, 1554, and Instructions to 
Sussex, July 17, both in Cie: note of the Karl of Clanricande’s wives 
and conenbinot naw alive, Keb, 1559 (So. 18) 
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ire were abolished 2s useless and derogatory to the pre- 
rogative, These matters having been arranged to his satis- 
faction, Sussex again went to England, and Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, who liad just come over as Treasurer at War, was 
appoitited Lord Justice in his roorn.' 

Fitzwilliam, who was new to Ireland, at first found the 
Irish pretty pescefal, but admitted that the overtased people 
of the Pale were less so than they were bound in duty to be. 
Causes of disturbance were not long incoming. Old O'Connor 
caped from Dublin Castle, and tineasiness was immediately 
observable in the districts whore he had iniluence. Calv: 
O'Donnell’s wife, who was Argyle’s half-sister. had brow; 
ever some 1,500 Seots, ‘not to her husbanil’s enrichment,” 
ns the Lord Justice supposed, but as a plague to Shane, who 
had married O'Donnell’s sisterandill-treated her, Shane had 
engaged a similar force, and all these combustibles could 
scarcely be stored without mischief, ‘The priests who were 
beaten in England showed signs of an intention to transfer 
the struggle to Ireland, where they had many partisans and 
might create more. At all events, they were flocking across 
the Channel, ‘ not for any great learning the universities of 
Treland shall show them as [ guess’ The Government only 
was weak. There were but fifty hundredweight of lead in 
store, and Fitawilliam thought he might have to strip the 
‘material for bullets from some house or church.* 

Kildare, whose foreign education and connection made 
him more dangerous than any of his ancestors had been, was 
undoubtedly playing with edged tools. Desmond refused to 
pay cess. The two earls had met at Limerick, and would 
certainly join Donnell O'Brien if he landed with the expected 
foreign aid. There were rumours of French ships on the 
coast, and frequent messengers passed between Kildare, Dos- 
mond, and Shane O'Neill. Edmond Boy, a Geraldine who 


lly emplosed on this dangerons service, warned a 
































"The list of this Parliament is in Tracts alating to Irelamd, wl. ti, 
Printid Statutes, 2 Elieaborn: follien, vol. vi. p. 2% ed 
Leland, broke iv. eb 
Fuccex Mate 8 and 15. 
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relation who had married an Englishman to sell all and fly 


EX the realm, for if all promises were kept, her husband would 





never reap that he had sown. Kildare not only kept his 
followers under arms, bat declared that be and his friends 
would be slaves no longer, presided at assemblies of Irishmen, 
and ostentatiously heard mass in public. Of all this there 
was amplu evidence, and in addition, Lady Tyrone had sought 
interviews with the Lord Justice, and sworn the interpreter 
Laying the Bible first on her own head and then 
on his, ‘which is the surest kind of oath taken with them,’ 
she made avery posi ment as to the alliance of her 
nd the two (reraldine earls. ‘The Countess indeed, 
itzwillianutold Cecil, was ‘something busy-headed and largely 
tongned, erafty and very malicious, no great heed to be given 
to her, unless some other thing might lend credit to the 
tale she telleth, as in this there is.’ There was quite enough 
tocause anxiety, and the Government were altuost defenceless. 
«Send us over men,’ the Lord Justice cried, ‘that we may fight 
ere we die.’* 

It was still the policy of Philip IL. to appear as Elizabeth's 
protector, anxious to save her from the consequences of her 
own rashness and to give her time to repent. This half con- 
temptuous patronage was the result of mere statecraft, and 
the Queen gare no credit for kindliness to a man who had no 
such clement in his nature. The first sighs of the great storm 
had been heard in the Netherlands. With France and Seot- 
land united, and with England crushed as Philip thought che 
might be, the power of Spain in Northern Europe would be 
endangered. The Catholic King would therefore give no help 
to Catholic Ireland. The Christian King could give none; 
nor even maintain his ground in Scotland. The French fleet 
had been cast awny, and the Hugnenots were at no pains to 
hide their sympathy with English and Scotch reformers. The 
conspiracy of Amboise showed what might be expected. 
Francis II. was nought, and the hatred of Catherine de’ Medici 
for hor lovely daughter-in-law paralysed th clfurts of the states- 
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men who ruled about him. Brave and full of resource, but with- 
out Lelp or hope, D’Oysel was shut up in Leith, the national 
skill of his followers making the best of rats and horseflesh 
while Winter's ships lay of Inch keith, the unchallenged tyrants 
ofthe sea, Mary of Lorraine died with a Calvinist preacher 
by her bedside, and the power of Rome was for ever broken in 
Scotland. Under such circumstances no outbreak in Ireland 
could have a chance of success, and the plottings of the Geral= 
dines with O'Briens and O'Nvills came for the time to nothing. 

Fortified by constant intereourse with the Queen and § 
Cecil, Sussex returned to Ireland with the title of Lord- 
Lieutenant. which had not been conferred since the des 
Henry VILL's son, and which was not to be conferred 
till it was given to the rash favourite whose fate di 
Elizabeth's last days. He told the Queen that he was willing 
to surrender his post to anyone who would go against Shane 
O'Neill on easier terms, ‘She seth, he said, ‘that I affect 
not that govemance,’ He had repudiated with scorn the 
accusation that he had put to death those who surrendered 
under protection. *If the cause,’ he said, ‘were mine own 
I would ask trial like a gentleman, but it is the Queen’s. 7 
‘My word is not the Earl of Sussex’s word but Queen Elizabeth's 
word, my lic her lie.’ Noble words: but too imperfectly re- 
membered in the hour of trial.! 

Sussex’s written instructions show no apprehension of Privateand 
foreign enemies, except that he was authorised to contribute 0s": 
@ sum not excceding 2504. to the fortification of Waterford. ' Sis#% 
If Sorley Bor MacDonnell’s profession of loyalty were fulfilled, 
he might receive a grant of the lands heclaimed, But Shane 
II was to be curbed either by fair means or force. ‘There 
was no longer a disposition on the Queen's part to accept him 
as an established fact, and the young Baron of Dungannon 
was if possible to be maintained against him, Noblemen and 
gentlemen were to be encouraged to surrender their e: 
and to receive them back by fresh grants, while _ 
urged to proceed with the settlement of Leix and Offaly, which 
visible only on paper. The garrisons were in fact the 
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only fixed inhabitants. ‘The remaining instructions were such 
as Were generally given to Irish governors, and wero chiefly 
concerned with improvements in the revenue and with the 
satisfaction of private or official suits.! 

But in private conversation with her representative Eliza- 
beth held language of which her indefutigable sect 
not fail to make a minute, and which showed how deepl 
pressed sho was with the magnitude of the Irish difficalty, 
‘The chief danger was evidently from Kildare’s dealings with 
the foreigners, and Sussex was to persuade him if possible to 
yo to gland. It was the habit of [rich lonls on such 
‘ions to plend the want vf ready cash, and the Earl was 
authorised todraw to any reasonable amonnt on London 
on giving his bond for repayment in Dublin, Kildare would 
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have been a yainer, and the Queen a loser by the exchange, 
If he would not eross the Channel by this golden bridae Sussex 
was authorised to use a letter written by the Queen herself’ 
to Kildare, in which she commanded his attendance at Court. 
Addate was to be affixed which might make it appear that the 
royal missive had followed and not aceompanied the Lord- 
Lieutenant to Ireland. If this fiiled, Kildare and his most 
prominent friends, including Desmond, were to Le arrested at 
the earliest opportunity. And for sntisfaction of the subjects 
of the lund the Lord-Lientenant shall eause to be published 
by proclamation or otherwise the reasonable causes of his 
doings, leading only to the quiet of the real: 

The death of the Regent and the expulsion of the French 
from Scotland put an end for the time to any apprehensions 
from France. If Desmond and Ormonde were once at pence 
the Lord-Lieutenant would have leisure tosettle Shane O'Neill's 
account. ‘The manors of Clommel, Kilsheelan, and Kilfeacle 
had long been in dispute between tlie two-enrls, anda thousand 
acts of riolence were the result. The lawsuit was new about 
to be decided in a pitched battle. Men came from the Lee 
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and the Shannon on one side and from Wexford on the other, 
and met near Tipperary, but sepnrated without, fighting, 
owing to the efforts of Lady Desmond. Sir Georze 
negotiator Cusick, 









proba 
Stanley, Marshal of the Army, the vere 
and Parker the Master of the Rolls, were sent to Clonmel to 
decide the most pressing matters in dispute, which consisted 
chiefly of spoils committed by the tenants and partisans off 
the two earls on each other. The White Knight especially, 
whose |; 
with his Butler n 
whole favonrable te Desinond ; bat the peace thus obtained 
was not destined to endiin 
Meanwhile Shane O'D vill, in spite of his anisused ” Mavs Stgne 
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00U Highlanders for immeiiate service in Irland, if the 
Queen would pay: them, and 1,000 for permanent garrison 
duty on the same tens, James MacDonnell was willing to 
serve in person. These ware no empty promises, for Argyle 
and MacDonnell had the men. ready in the following spring; 
and the Queen thought she saw her war to ‘afflict Shane with 
condign punishment to the terror of all his sept.’ Gilbert 
Gerrard, Attorney-General of England, who hed been sent 
over to report on the revenues, told Cecil that Ireland would 
be difficult to govern, and that many people eared for nothing 
but the sword. O*Donnell, O'Reilly, and Maguire might be 
induced to act loyally im hopes of throwing off O'Neill's 
tyranny, and the MacDonnells from the fear of losing their 
All pointed to the nece rous action; but 
the summer passed and nothing was don 



















were the days when everyone expected! Elizabeth t:pers 
Cecil went to Scotland, where the gencral wish thea” 


|, Aug. 4, 1560, 
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wns that the half-witted Arran should unite the two kingdoms. 
On his return he found that his policy had been thwarted 
by “back counsels ;* and he tallsed of resigning his place. 
Sussex wrote in horror at the prospect, fur he thought tho 
Queen would be but slenderly provided with counsel elsewhere, 
and under certain cireumstances, such perhaps a3 a Dudley 
ministry, he himself would uot serve ten mouths in Ireland— 
no, not for 10,000/. ‘The dark traguly on the staircase at 
Cumnor lett Dudley free, and for a moment tmiost men supposed. 
that the Queen's partiality would end in 
did not take so unfavourable a view of the m: 
ry. Aecorling to hi 
ment was an heir to the Crown, and there would be a better 
chance of one if Elizabeth married the object of her affections. 
Sussex declared himself ready to serve, Lonour, and obey any 
one to whom it might please God to dirvet the Queen's choice. 
Had this advice been given to Elizabeth the writer might be 
suspected of flattery, and of seeking friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness ; but, spoken to such unwilling ears as 
Cecil's, it must be considered highly honourable.t 

In Ireland as in England, Elizabeth gained great and 
deserved credit by reforming the coinage. From the time of 
John till that of Edward LY, there had beea no difference 
between the two standards; but in the latter reign that of 
Ireland suffered a depreciation of twenty-five per cent. An 
Trish shilling was henceforth worth no more than ninepence 
in England. There must have been a loss to the public and 
a gain to the Exchequer at first, but bullion finds its own 
level like water, and there were no further fluctuations, Having 
Lecome a settled and understood thing, the difference caused 
little trouble. But when Henry VIJI. began to tamper with 
the currency great loss and inconvenience fullowed. ‘The 
quantity of silver—the common drudge ’twixt man and man 
—in any given piece of money could scarcely be yuessed at by 
the ordinary citizen. Barrels fall of counterfeit coin were 
imported, and added much to the confusion. Tradesmen 
raised prices to save themselves. All good evin was exported to 
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bay foreign wares, and the course was continually downwards, 
as it must inevitably be under similar circumstances. Incon- 
vertible notes proved highly inconvenient in America and 
in Italy; but they were nothing to the metallic counters of 
the Tudors, which depended less upon credit than upon un- 
certain intrinsic value Communications were ditlicult, there 
were no newspapers, and money dealers floarished. At every 





exchange a burden was imposed on industry. Those who 
have been in Turkish towns, and have seen a sovereign waste 
sit passes from one eurreney to another, can form an idea of 
what Dublin and Drogheda suffered through the ignorance 
and dishonesty of the English Government, 

What Henry began Falward and Mary continted, and 
freland was deluged with innumerable varieties of bad 
money. Some of Mary’s shillings were worth little more than 
the copper they contained. Sho alzo by proclamation aut hor- 
ised the adulterated rose-pence of her futher and brother to he 
used in Treland, though they were prohibited in England. In 
a paper drawn up for Elizabeth's Council, five kinds of small 
coins are enumerated, of every degrve of baseness, and of 
values between 54d. and 14d. English. One of these, the old 
Irish groat, was worth threepence, but had several varieties. 
‘Thus Dominus gronts were those strack before Henry VIIT. 
assumed the royal title, ez groats were those struck after ; 
none were of a good standard. The quantity of coin no 
more than three ounces fine was estimated at from 60,000 to 
100,000 Ibs. To cleanse the Augean stables it was proposed 
to restore the Irish mint, which had been abandoned for want 
of silver at the end of Edward VI's reign. The repair of the 
farnaces was begua, wood was cut, and the mixed money was 
cried down for a recoinage, But the inducements offcred 
proved insufficient, and the merchants hoarded the Irish money 
instead of bringing it in, The plan was then changed. A 
reward was offered for bringing in the bad coin, and fresh 
money was struck in England oa the basis of the practice 
whieh provailod from Edward [V, to Henry VIL. Ninepenee 
sterling was fixed as the value of an Irish shilling; some of 
the od money. partionlarly that of the Tower denotii 
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seems to have been put in circalation, but it was ased merely 
as counters and was not complained of. The currency question 
slumbered until 1602, when Elizabeth fell away somewhat 
from her early virtue, and partially revived the grievance 
which she had redrested.! 

Kildare had the wit to see that times were changed, and 
that the Crown wonld be too strong for any possible com! 
nation: but others were less well informed, or more sanguine. 
me of the O'Mors held a meeting at Holy Cross in 
© was chosen chief’ of Leis. 

















‘Tipperary, where Neill) 
The object of this unfortunate clin was of course the m= 
tontion of their lands, to which they clung with desperare 
resolution, Shane sent a rymer. one of those improvisatori 
at hand to carry dangerous message: 





who were always 
thom to trast no man’s word, but to wait for orders from him. 
Desmond was alo consulted. According to one account he 
offered the conspirutors a refuge in the last msort; according 
to another, he had promised to send actual assistance. The 
matter came to Ormonde's ears, ani he appeared suddenly at 
Holy Cross, dispersed the meeting, aid took three of the prine 
cipal men prisoners? 

Elizabeth saw that nothing of importance could be done 
without an effort, and being in one of her frugal moods, she 
was disinclined to make that effort. She summoned Sus 
over for a personal conference, reminding him that she had 
formerly been charged with other items besides his salary 
and suggesting that part of it should now be devoted to the 
payment of a Lord Justice, ‘which, considering our other 
charges, we think you cannot mislike.’ As soon as Fitz 
commission arrived, Sussex left Ireland; but Shane 
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< Reports. There aire a great many letters on this subject in the 
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ONeill did not wish to let the Lord-Lieutenant have the 
sole telling of the story. Shane was in communication with 
Philip, who bade him not be discouraged, for that he should 
not want help. Letters to this effect were brought by the 
parish priests of Towth and Dundalk, and O'Neill then wrote 
to the Taughty strain, Efe arked leave to 
correspond freely with the Secretary, and solicited the 
mission of his messenger to the Queen's presence. There is 
nothing,’ he said, ‘inwardly desire of God so much” as thar: 
“the Queen should know what a faithful subject I mean to 
be to ler Graco! For her Majesty's information. he s 
forcibly his case against the Danganuon branch, inva 
calling his rival Matthew Kelly, and layi 
his own election by the tribe. ‘ According, he wrote, *to the 
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nt custom of this county of Tyrone time out of mind, all 
the lords and gentlemen of Ulster assembled themselves, andl 
as well for that L was known to be the right heir unto my 
said father, as ako thought most worthiest to supply: my 
father's roo 





according to the said custom, by one assent 
and one voice they and 
call me, and next under your Majesty took 
me to be their lord and governor, and no other else would 
they have had.’ The effect had been magical. All the North 
for eighty miles had been waste, without people, cattle, or 
houses, ‘save a little that the spirituality of Armagh hai,” 
and now there was not one town uninhabited. If the Queen 
would give Ireland into his keeping. she would soon have a 
revenue where she Lad now only expense. 

As to Matthew Kelly, he had tried to turn him out of 
lands whieh his father had long ago given him, in which th 
Iastard pretender was 








elect and ehoose me to be ( 
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rniniained andilorne up bythe o 
Dy Sussex, Had he not been wholly oceupied in hunt: 
Matthew up and down, ho would long since have expel 
the Scots, who had been reinforced by Lady Tyrone. and sip- 
ported by Sussex, The Lord-Lieutenant had given them 
MactQuillin’s land, ‘which time ont of mini hath been mer 
Englishman,’ havine held his estate: since the first concuest. 
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and without her help he could not undertake to drive them 
out. Kelly had been killed in a skirmish by chance of war, 
and he was not to be held answerable for so usual an accident. 
In fact, he was a bluneless subject, who had comtaitted no 
fault knowingly; ‘hut through being wild and savage, not 
knowing the extremity of her Majesty's laws, nor yet bronght 
up in any civility whereby he might avoid the same, having 
also many wild and unruly persons, and hard to be corrected 
in his country” By a st ity their anise 
deeds might. possibly nd to avoid that, 
and ‘ not for istrust of his own behaviour, he asked for 
protection. Unable to trust Susees, he lid sent over the 
respectable Dean of Armagh to bring a sufi-conduet from the 
Queen herself, which would enable him to lay his ease in 
person before the English Conneil, and to return sately. For 
his expenses he should require §,000/. sterling, which, with 
a fine irons, he declared himself quite willing to repay in 
Irish currency. For fear of mischances, the Earl of Kildare 
and other men of rank should be directed to put him safely 
on board, and to deliver him at Holyhead into Sir Henry 
Sidney's charge. After his return Sussex should not be 
allowed to molest him for three months. 

Besides the main grievance about Matthew Kelly, Shane 
had fault to find with governors in general, and Sussex in 
particular, When very young man he had discovered a 
plot to attack the Pale, and having respect to the common 
weal of iis native country, he had gone boldly to Sir Anthony 
St. Leger without any safe-conduct. St. Leger had been so 
much impressed with his virtue that he and all his Council 
had signed a contmet, ‘which T have to be showed, to give 
him Gs, $d. sterling a day, Since that he had suffered much, 
Dut not a groat of the pension had ever been paid. Still he 
bore no malice, and had offered his services to Sussex against 
the Scots. The Lord-Lieutenant was nevertheless firmly 
prejudiced in favour of Matthew Kelly, and determined that 
he, the legitimate chief, should be no officer of his. He 
accused Sussex of putting innocent men to death, ani thus 
making it fnpossible for any one to trust him, Sussex 
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always indignantly denied this change, and he was borne out 
by Kildare and by the Irish Council 

Shane proudly contrasted the state of his country with 
that of the Pale. and suggested that the Queen should send 
over two incorruptible men joined in conunis 
mayor and aldermen of Dublin and Droz! 
worshiptul and firhful subjects,’ to jude which country was 
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the better governed. Theg 
him, and also the complaints of the families of the Pale, * what 
intolerable burdens they er xes und talliges both 
of corn, beets, inuttons, por Not only did the 
soldiers live at five qnarters, but thoy had their dogs and 
their concubines all the whole year along it the poor farmers’ 
houses, paying in eflvet nothing forall the same.’ Not less 
than 300 farmers had gone into Shane's county ont of the 
Pale. These men were once rich, ani had good houses, but 
they dared not so much as tell their grief’ to the Queen, § yet 
the binls of the air will at length deckire it auto you. Shane 
‘considered it ¢a very evil sign that men shall forsuke the Pale, 
and come and dwell among wild suvage people.’ 

Besides his pretensions to the Earldom, orto the captaincy 
of Tyrone, Matthew Kelly also advanced a claim to the manar 
cof Balgriffin, in the county of Dublin, which had been granted 
to Con O'Neill, with remainder to his soa, Matthew O'Neill, 
and in default: of him and his heirs, with remainder to the 
right heirs of Con. Shane had taken legal opinions, and was 
advised that he had a title to Balgriffin, because there was no 
Matthew O'Neill at the time of the grant. ‘It follows plainly,’ 
he argued, ‘that I am my father's right heir, legitimate be- 
gotten, and although my said father accepted him as his son, 
Ty no law that ever was since the beginning, he could not 
take him from his own father and mother which were then in 
plain life.” Besides which he had inherited the land of ‘his 
‘own natural father the smith.” If the premise that Matthew 




































owas Kelly and not an O'Neill be admitted, the ing is 
irrefragable. 
Baily ashe had been treated, Shane declared bins If rv 
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him, His savagery, which he confessed again and again, he 
thought could best be erndicated by an English wife, ‘some 
gentlewoman of some noble blood meet for my vocation, 
whereby I might have a friendship towards your Majesty” 
This impossible she would indeed be much more than an 
intermediary between him and the Queen to declare his grief? 
and those of his country.‘ By her good civility and bringing 
up. the country,’ he hoped, ‘would become civil, and my gene 
ration so mixed. Land my posterity should ever after know 
their dutirs.” Some educuted companion was necessary to 
him; for the men of’ the Pale would not even show him how 
to address his letters properly, aud he fared to offend. 
whoreas he desired nothing so mueh as her Majesty's appro- 
bation and favour. How Shane treated an accomplished 
woman when he had her in his power will appear hereatter.! 

‘To enforce his demands, and to show how disagreeable he 
could be. Shane burned three villages on the borders of the 
Pale, Their crime was giving asylum to Henry, son of Phelim 
Roe O'Neill, who had offended by his loyalty. With much 
difficulty and many smooth words, the invader was prevented 
from spreading his ravages further; but he went so far as to 
threaten the town of Dundalk for sheltering his disobedient 
namesake,and he demanded an authority equal to that which 
Desmond had over the western seaports. 

Shane’s proposal to go to Court was accepted in order to 
gain time, A safe-conduct was sent, and Fitzwilliam was 
instructed to make his departure easy. Either really suspi- 
cious, or anxious to make it appear that he was ill-treated, 
the troublesome chief then began to make excuses, the most 
valid being that he had no money. Fitzwilliam wrote him a 
soothing letter, and Shane then said his retinue could not be 
ready for nearly tio months. He held out stoutly for 3,000. 
at least, but it was feared that he would rebel on receipt of 


























' The whole of Shane's statements sre from bis letter to the Queen, 
361, For the refwation of his elutrge suguinst Sussex, see the Queen 
to the Nobility and Council of Ireland, Muy 24, and the Council's answer, 
June 12, 
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it, ‘conduct,’ said the Lord Justice, ‘which to bis kind bess citar. 

: : xix 
In the meantime he amused himself by plunder- ~*~. 
ing the O'Reillys and thosa on the borders of the Pale. 

While Fitzwilliam was temporisi vith Shane in Ireland, Tetrizves 
Sussex was intriguing ayainst him in Scotland, His mess Scare. 
senyer carried credentials to the Ambassador Randolph, to 
Argyle, and to James MacDonnell. He was dirveted to visit 
them all, and if possille to see O'Donnell’s wife, a sister of 
Argyle, who continually Lovered between Treland and Seor= 
land. He was then to cross the Channel, tind his way to 
O'Donnell, and offer him the Earldom of Tyrconnel in the 
Queen's name. To Argyle Cecil wrote as to a triend whom 
he had learned to value when in Scotland, u 
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nig him to nse 
will double his 
courage, where contrariwise the Papist being indeed full off 
cowarduess .. . . will yield” Large offers were mule to 
Tunes MacDonnell and his brother Sorley Buy, and it w 
hoped that all the most powerful men in the North 
thas be united against the redoubtable Shane? 





stoutness and constancy, or the adversary 















Sir Henry Radelyffe, the Lord-Lieutenant’s brother, The vee 
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thought Shans had money enough if he would be contented 
with reasonable expenses, but that he had sought counsel of 
those who were against the journey, and was chiefly ansions ¢! 
to gain time. He daily muddled his ‘unstable head’ with ssvuity. 
wine, and every boon companion could affect his judgment. 
That drunken brain was nevertheless clear enough to baille 
Elizabeth for a longtime. Perhaps Shane really expected help 
from Philip. Radelyffe thought him hopeless, and quoted 
Ovid as to the de bility of cutting out incurable sores 
before they had time to poison the Uloed. ‘These opinions 
prevailed, and warlike preparations were swiftly aud silently 
made, Six hundred additional men were sent to Ire 
& general hosting was ordered. O'Reilly was encow 
hope for the Eurldom of Brefay, and robes and corunets fur 
Neill, March 4, 1561 ; Fitawilliam te the Quven, 
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him and for O'Donnell were actually sent. O’Madden and 


SL O'Shaughnessy in Connaught were thanked for former servicrs, 
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Kildare. 


and exhorted to deserve thanks in the future. Shane, wrote 
the Queen, was the common disturber, He had offered to go 
to Court and then drew back, though she had with her own 
hands given the required safe-conduct to his messenger. 
Conciliation had been tried in vain; and she was now obliged 
to resort to force, They were directed in all things to be 
guided by Sussex, whom her Majesty quite exonerated from 
Shane's slanders." 

While his official superior was at Court, Fitzwilliam 
had no easy time in Dublin, He disliked and distrusted 
Kildare, who declined all responsibility for his bastard kins- 
folk, the old scourges of the marches living at free quarters 
and disdaining honest industry. ‘The MacCoghlans surprised 
one of the Enrl's innumerable castles, in which they were 
assisted by Ferdinando O'Daly, an Irishman in Fitzwilliam’s 
service, Kildare made a prisoner of O'Daly, and the Lord 
Justice thought his position as the Queen’s representative 
required his liberation. Ther were ‘tickle times, and many 
evil and rude men depend upon his Lordship, who with one 
wink might stir mischief.’ The Lord Justice offered to make 
good any harm that O'Daly might have done, but insisted on 
his enlargement, because it did not stand with the credit of 
his office that any servant of his should lie in gyves. Kildare 
at first refused to give the man up, and on the Lord Justice 
persisting, said he was in the custody of bis captor, who had 
been promised a ransom of forty marks. O'Daly was ulti 
mately released, and probably Fitzwilliam paid the forty marks, 
In the meantime Shane had been acting while his opponents 
talked’ 


* Sir Henry Radelyife to Cecil, May 3. ‘The lines from Ovid are:— 

Cancta prius tentanda, sed immedicabile vulnus 
Enso reciclendwin est, me pars xincera trahatn 

They were quoted by Sir Edward Dering in his speech against Bishops, &e., 

in the Long Parliament. The Queen to the Nobility and Couneil of Ireland, 

May 1. Sussex to Cecil, July 17. 
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‘The O'Donnells, under a son of the chief, besieged an 
island in Lough Veagh, occupied by one of those pretenders 


who were never wanting in any Irish country. The chief § 


Limself lay at a Franciscan friary, eleven miles from his son, 
th only fa few soldiers, besides women and poets 
the women waa his wife, by birth 2 Maclean, widow 
le, noted fur her wisdom and sobriety, 
ich scholar with a knowledge of Latin, and a 
stnattering of ian, but at heart a rake who had Leen 
vd by Shane's: waccessful carer. Sho contrived to let 
the object of her admiration kuow her husband's defenceless 
condition, and he was only too realy to take the hint. 
meeting of the two chiefs was arranged for May 15. O'Nei 
was not far off, and on the night of the 14th he appeared 
in force at the monastery gutes. Had they been shut defence 
ight haye been possible, for O'Donnell had 1,500 Scors 
mercenaries within five miles; but they had Leen left open, 
probably on parpose, and O'Donnel! and his wife were carried 
to Tyrone. The night attack of four years before was 
thus amply avenged. Calvagh was kept in elose and cruel 
éohfioernent; anid :ab Sline’s: mistress: tho; ise:comnitesa ‘soon 
lid reason to deplore her folly and perfidy." 

A messenger whom O'Neill had sent to Fitawilliam used 
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very insolent Inguage, such ns be had no doubt been accus~ 


tomed to hear from his chief's mouth. The Lord Justice 
complained, and Shane, whose cue was not to offend the Queen 
or her representative, said that his envoy was a scamp who 
had excceded his instructions, and that he had tortured him 
and slit his ear, But the Government thought Shane incor 
ble, and in this at least they were supported by Kildare. 
O'Neill was proclaimed a rebel and traitor. Either on this or 
sunte later occasion an Irish jester remarked that, except 
or was a more honourmble title than O'Neill, he wanld 
never cnnisent to Shane's assimption of it, a joke 1 ited 
paint from the feubleness of the proceedings 
the eyes of the Lord Justice he was the bully 
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CHAP. In the eres of the Irish he was King of Ukter from Drngheda 
SIS. to the Erne, with power very little diminished by the opposi- 


tion of the English. 





1 Shane O'Neill to the Lori Justire, Jane 8 He calls his messenzer 
ant says ‘diversix torquidibus torturavi cum ot suriculam cjws 
Campion. Hur Masters, Wil. 
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near him until he had seen the Queen, 
Teswenger a superlatively gracions answer. In the meantime 
he demanded withdrawal of the garrison, maintaining that 
the war was unjust and unprovoked. He had not, he said, 
livelled the Lord-Lieutenant, and had he done so he would 
have scomed to deny his authorship. He professed great 
readiness to go to London, but repeated that money was ne- 
and laid upon the Viceroy the whole responsibility of 
g the Queen's good intentions, In future, he grandly 
declared, he would communicate only with head-quarters, and 
he hoped that her Majesty would support his efforts to civilise 
his wild conntry. Ie was not such a fool as to put himself in 
the power of an Lrish Government, and he gave a long list of 
Tiivhmen who had suffered torture or death throu; their 
Sussex replied that the 
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something unpleasant; for Earl of Ulster he intended to 


5 be. That great dignity had long been merged in the Crown, 








and the Baron could hardly fail to see what Shane was 
aiming att 

When all was ready the army encamped near Armagh, 
which it was propoxed to make a storehouse for plunder, 
Five hundred cows and many horses were taken in a ra 
northwards; but the Blackwater was flooded, and nothing 
more could be done for several days. Not to be quite idle, 
Sussex sent Ormonde to Shane, who offered worthless hostages 
for his prompt departure to England, but refused to give up 
O'Donnell, An atrempe was then made against some cattle 
which were discovered on the borders of Maemahon’s country. 
In compliance with a recognised Trish custom, Maemahon was 
probably obliged to support a certain number of his powerful 
neighbour's stock. Sir George Stanley, with Fitzwilliam and 
Wingfield, went on this service with 200 horse, seven com- 
panies and a nlf of English foot, 200 gallowglasses, 100 
Scots, and all the kere in camp. Ormonde was ill, and 
Sussex in an evil hour,as he himself says, stayed to keep him 
company. ‘The cattle were driven off, and no enemy appeared, 
On their return Shane overtook the troops with twelve horse, 
300 Scots, and 200 gallowglasses. Wingfield, whe com- 
manded the rear guard of infantry, allowed himself to be 
surprised. and for a time all was confusion, The column was 
long, and some time passed before Stanley and Fitawilliam 
knew what had happened. ‘They at once attacked the Irish 
in flank, and Shane in tum snflered some loss; indeed, the 
annalists say, with a fine rhetorical vagueness, that countless 
numbers were slain on both sides. But the cattle, the original 
cause of the expedition, were not brought into Armagh. The 
moral effect of the chock was disastrons, and Sues, though 
he put the best face on the matter when writing to Elizabeth, 
une's losses and making light of his own, did 
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not conceal the truth from Cecil. ‘By the cowardice of some,’ 
he wrote, ‘all were like to have been lost,and by the wort 
nesa of two men all was restored.’ Wingfield was chiefly 
blamed, but the Lord-Lieutenant bitterly repronched himself 
for remaining behind when so large a force was in the field. 
Fifty of his best men were killed and fifty wounded, and it 
was iinpossible to take that prompt revenge which alone can 
restore the reputation of an army when defeated in a hostile 
country by @ barbarian enemy, ‘This last July, said the 
unhappy Viceroy, ‘having spent our victuals at Armagh, we 
do ream to the Newry to conduct a new mass of victuals to 
Anmagh.! 

When Cecil heard the evil tidings he says himself that 
he was so appalled that he had much ado to hide his grief, the 
rather that Lord Pembroke being away there was no one 
with whom he could share it. To the Queen he spoke as 
lightly as he could of a little bickering in which Shane had 
the greater loss, which to the letter was true. For the benefit 
of the general public Cecil gave out that Shane had been 
overthrown with the loss of two or three captains. ’rivately 
he urged Sussex to use strony measures with those who had 
shown cowardice. But it was seldom possible to hide the 
truth from Elizabeth, and she soon knew all, She gave orders 
that. Wingfield should be deprived of all his offices, and dis- 
missed her service with ignominy. But the wrath of Sussex 
soon cooled, or perhaps his conscience made him generous. 
It was discovered that Wingfeld’s patent as Master of the 
Ordnance could not be voided, because he hnd acted only as 
a simple captain. His services among the O'Byrnes were 
remembered, and both Sussex and Ormonde interceded for 
him. At his own urgent request he was summoned to Court, 
when he probably succeeded in rebutting the change of actual 
cowardice, and he remained Master of the Ordnance till his 
death in 1587.7 


+ Lord-Licutenant and Couneil to the Queen, July 
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Having driven the English out of his country, Shano 
O'Neill proposed to treat with Ormonde, no doubt with the 
deliberate intention of insulting Sussex. To Ormonde ac- 
cordingly he sent his messenger, Neal Gray, with power to 
make terms. Shane was ready to go to the Queen, and to 
repair the church at Armagh. But he would not mi 





peace 
while the soldiers remained there, and he declared that 10 
one in his senses would believe in the peace while suc! 
of w vd. To show his own idea of peace and fi 





sign 








ship he asked Sussex to be his gossip, and to give him his 
ister’s hand. ‘The Lord-Lientenant declined to withdraw the 
carrison until the Queen's pleasure should be known, Fitz 
am had gone to her, and Ormonde, knowing that nothing 
would be doue till his return, had gone home, If Shane hurt 
any of his neighboars in the meantime, he was warned that 
hecould never hope to see the Queen's face. Sussex marveled 
at the constant changes in Shane's answers, ‘O'Neill desired 
me to procure the Queen's pardon and protection, for the which 
at his request we have already sent Mr, Treasurer, and now 
he desireth to send his own messengers, whereby it seemeth 
he should seek delays, for that his messengers eunnot go and 
retum with such speed as Mr. Treasurer will do. And we 
know not to what other purpose he should send his messenger 
thither. Therefore we will him to send us word by writing 
direotly whether he will go to the Queen's Majesty, accord- 
ing his onth taken, if Mr. Treasurer bring Lim the Queen's 
pardon and protection.” To this Shane haughtily answered 
that he would make no peace with any of his vassals (artaghs) 
bat at his own time and in his own way, and that he would 
receive neither pardon nor protection from the Queen unless 
they were delivered to his own messenger. In his natural 
anger ab such an answer, Sussex called londly for strong 
measures: (if Shane ba overthrown, all is settled ; if Shane 
settle, all is overthrown.’ It was no fuult of his that the arch= 


Jan. 11, 1563, Sussex was much blamed for not punishing Winsiield bims 
Self, but in the endl his view prevailed, for the cixeree oriesr carried 
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rebel would not go to the Queen. Indeed, it was well known 
that Kildare had first advised that step to gain time, and then 
prevented its being taken for the same reason,' 

Fitawillinn was instructed to ask for an immediate aid of Rmnewed 
200 men, and 3.0000. ‘The men were onlered from Berwick, Gun” 
and 2,0UUI. of the money was sent, Transports were prested 
upon the Lancashire cost, and the Queen wrote in her best 
style to encourage Sussex. His illl su 
come from no want of goodwill, arud the chances of war were 
to be borne patiently; bat she marveled that the General 
ot punished those who showed cowsrice. Traitors and 
aut fwvour or alfeetion, 
sex, her 








ss, she was sure, had 
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own principle being rather to recover the subject by per= 
suasion than force. She was willing to give Ormonde a 
reasonable sum for Shane's expenses, leaving the question of 
security to Susvex. She would not withdraw the garrison, 
Lut would undertake that it should molest no one except 
notorious traitors proclaimed before last March. Iu the memn- 
time Sussex was to prepare for war by discharging unservice- 
able men, and by withholding the pay of runaways. ‘Tho 
Lord-Lieutenant was required to forget his private dislike to 
Kildare, and to work with him loyally for the good of the 
service? 

Stung by failure, and fenring to be ontwitted after all, Sicere 
Sussex now devised a safer and surer method than either war PUTS", 
or diplomacy. ‘There had perhaps already been one attempt O'S! 
to stub O'Neill, which he attributed to Sussex; but we are 
not bound to believe this, for a chief who punished unsaccess- 
fal agents by torturing them and slitting their ears was not 














Shane O'Neill to the Lord-Licutenant, Aug. 9, ‘from his wo! 
‘Pacem tmactare non queo modo so anebunt parteterrarim 
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likely to gain much affection, Neill Gray now declared that 
ie was ready to serve the Queen, if Sussex would write to her 
on his behalf, ‘The nature of the service required was not 
such as could be publicly avowed, and Gray swore on the 
Bible to keep it secret, on pain of death, if it became known 
during the continuance of the Earl's government.‘ For the 
Leneiit of his country and his own assurance,’ he agreed to 
do whatever Sassex wished, and ‘in fine I brake with him to 
Kill Skane, and bound myself by my oath to see him have 
100 marks of land by the year to him and his heirs for his 
rewanl, He seemed desirous to eerve your Highness, and to 
have the land, but fearful to do it, doubting his own escape 
after. I told him the way 








how he might do it, and how 
to escape after with safety;’ and at last Gray promised to 
do it if he sww a prospect of security, Sussex assured the 
Queen that his accomplice might do it without danger if he 
chose, ‘and if he will not do what he may in your service, 
there will be done to him what others may. God send your 
Highness a good end.’ To hire a man to murder rour enemy, 
and to determine to mnrder that hireling in the event of failure, 
are hardly matters deserving of divine favour, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that no letter is extant from Elizabeth ex- 
pressing horror at the scheme. Such a letter may neverthe- 
Tess have been written, for it would have been the interest of 
Suxsex to destroy all evidence of the contemplated crime. On 
the same day that the Lord-Livutenant attempted to make 
his sovereign an accessory before the fact, he informed her of 
the way in which he had received Shane’s matrimonial pro- 
posal. ‘I told him he should at his coming fiud my sister at 
the Court, and if I liked the other, [ would further it as much 
as I could’ The treachery of Judas was harilly more dra 
inatically complete, It must not, however, be forgotten that 
Shane was a proclaimed traitor, and that the political morality 
of the day was very different from ours. Sussex may have 
thought he was doing little more than putting a price upon 
an outlaw’s head.' 
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‘Nothing came of the plot; but Neill Gray was too deeply 
implicated to venture on a double treason, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant's secret was kept, But ‘ slanderous bruits’ against 
him were rife on other accounts; for the feeling on the border 
was in Shane's favour, and there was a general hesitation 
about putting him down effectually. It was said that Sussex 
would be superseded, and the date of his intended departure 
was named positively. ‘The hundred tongues of rumour were 
busy in giving the sword to one man toalay and ta another 
to-morrow. Everything was believed but the truth, and as 
a natural consequence orders were bailly obeyed. Sux 
unged strongly that the campaign must be prosecuted. or that 
everything must be left to Shane, who claimed jurisdiction 
over all inhabitants of the northern province, including those 
who held direct of the Queen, and had never been subject to 
any O'Neill. ‘Sons we see, Ulster is the senpe he challengeth, 
and if he once gained that there was no reason why he should 
not shoot even higher. Amid the general disaifvction Sussex 
was afimid to carry out the Queen's orlers abont punishing 
Wingfield and the other delinquents in the affair of July, 
when, as common report affirmed, the army was overthrown 
with small loss to Shane." 

With o heavy heart the Lord-Lieutenant led an unusually 
large force to Armagh, The magnitude of the effort may be 
estimated from the fact that four out of the five earls then in 
Treland took part in the expedition, Thomond and Clanricarde 
being left to defend the principal camp, eight miles north of 
Dundalk. From Armagh Sussex made a rapid march across 
Slieve Gullion to the head of Glenconkein, a wild forest tract 
near the southern boundary of what is now the county of 
Londonderry, No resistance was offered, and +,000 head of 
cattle, with many ponies and stud mares, were driven back, 
so that they might see them who would otherwise have been 
hard of belief.’ Knowing by experience how hard it was to 
progress when thus encumbered, the Lord-Lieutenant ordered. 
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all tho bensts to be slanghtered, except a few which were 
kept for provisions. All the country between Armagh and 
the mountains was destroyed, and the army then preceeded 
to Omah, and thence to Lough Foyle, where Con O'Donnell 
and others were expected to appear, and where a victnalling 
Host was snpposed to be in waiting. But the ill fortune which 
attended Sussex in Ireland did not desert him bere. ‘The 
ships, which had heen forty days at sea, were nat to be seeti, 
and the Ear, having had the poor satistaction of seeing Longh: 
Fogle, returned to Newry with 500 cows which he pieked up 
fon the march, ‘Man,’ he said, “hy his poliey doth propase, 
and God at His will deth dispose’ Con O'Donnell and 
Maguire, who were already well atfected. had been sworn to 
continue so; but no general confederacy had been formed 
against Shane, and the impotence of the military administra- 
tion had been demonstrated once more, Yet Sussex thought 
himself justified in saying that the credit of the army had 
deen restored, though no enemy had been seen, because Shane: 
had lost 5,000 cows, and had been forced to fy from wood to 
wood, The cunning chief was only waiting till the transient 
effort of civilisation was exhausted, and he soon attacked 
Meath, in fulfilment of his promise to Lord Slane. Some 
villages were burned, and Sir James Garland, a gentleman of 
importance who had ventured to stray from his armed com- 
pany, was taken prisoner. A brother of Macmahon was with 
Shane, and we are told that 1,000 cows were taken from his 
tribe in revenge; but the result of all the operations was to 
prove that Sussex could neither conquer Ulster nor even 
defend the Pale." 

When Shane was returning practically victorious to Ty- 
rone, Kildare brought aletter authorising hit to treat and coax 
O'Neill to visit Englund, Fitzwilliam had already brought a 
conditional pardon. Sussex was ordered to co-operate cor- 
dially with the Earl, who lost no time in seeking a meeting 
with Shane. Accompanied by Lords Bultinglass, Slane, and 
Louth, he cume to Carrickbradavh, the usual place of meeting; 


 Lorel Lieutenant and Council to the !Qucen, Sept, 21; Sussex to Cosil, 
Chet, and Gildan’ die] not Land in Livia nll Oe 
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but Shane was in bad humour, and would listen to nothing. 
Next day he proved more amenable, and the conversation 
resulted in his making a written offer of terms, to which Kil- 
re agreed with a readiness for w 
Blamed. ‘The arrangement was generally condemaed. in 
official circles, and was, with difficulty, accepted by the Lorde 
Lieutenant and Council. Yielding everything and 
nothing, it was said that Kildare bad shown no nesard for the 
Queen's hononr, taken no pains to fight her Lattle, 
sented to abandon Arms 
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a he 
nswered 
that the thing was done and could avt be undewe, and he hid 
certainly full power to treat.! 

Tt was agreed that Kildare and Ormonde should meet 
Shane, and remain in his company till he came to the Queen's 
presence. His passport to go and return sately was to be 
ned by the five lrish Enrls, who were to undertake for the 
safety of his dependents in bis absence. Kildare in pacticular 
undertook that the soldiers of Armagh, apon whose immediate 
withdrawal Shane did not insist, should do no harm until after 
the appointed meeting. A suim of money was to be advanced 
by Ormonde and Kildare, and paid through the latter. Na 
Irishman owing Shane allegiance was to be maintained against 
him, and if such a person drove his cattle into the Pale it was 
to be restored. In return he was to go to the Queen, giving 
the very hostages which had been before rejected, and to 
forbear taking vengeance on Maguire and others. Shane 
refused any alteration in these terms; what he had written 
he had written. It was retorted that ‘seeing he would put 
no more in writing than was in writing already, he should 
look for the performance of all things written and of nothing 
else” Shane's own terms were granted, but there was little 
goodwill or sincerity on either side? 

Having practically humiliated the Lord-Lientenant, Kil- 
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dare had enough address to give the Queen the appearance of 
diplomatic triumph. Tt had been agreed that the garrison 
should be withdrawn from Armagh, but the Earl persuaded 
Shane that by not insisting strictly on this article he would 
put her Majesty in good humour and make her favourable to 
his suits. After expressing some indignation that any attempt 
should be made to vary the written letter, Shane was at last 
graciously pleased to humour the Queen, but as to th'erle of 
Sussex he would not molefve one yoote of his ayrements; 
and hereupon sent his man the garison to remarnge’ Five 
hundred pounds were paid over to Shane before starting, 
1,000/. awaited him at Chester, and a second 500! in London. 

Shane came to Dublin and waited upon Sussex, who 
received him graciously; but this outward politeness seareely 
concealed the real feelings of the two men. Shane perhaps 
feared that the Lord-Lientenant, who now had him in his 
power, might after all send him over asa prisoner. For the 
same reason an encourazing letter from Mary Stuart, which 
only reached him in Dublin, had not the desired effect of 
preventing his journey. And thus, accompanied by Kildare 
and Ormonde, without whosa escort he had positively refused 
to stir, and with a train suitable to his pretensions, the un- 
crowned monarch of Ulster took ship to visit that great 
princess whose authority even he was ready to acknowledge, 
wpon the sole condition that she should never exercise it. 
Shane afterwards complained that he was treated as n prisoner 
on the journey, and that Sussex had charged the Earls on 
their allegiance to secure him by handeafts.! 

Sussex did not conceal from the Queen his mortification 
at the treaty which he had been obliged to sign, at the powers 
given to Kildare, and at the abandonment of the campaign, 
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from which so much had been hoped, and for which such 
great preparations had been made, Her Majesty’s letters had 
contained expressions of disgust which not only rellected on 
himself, but discredited the whole English interest of which 
he was the head, and he bitterly resented the small thanks 
given him for five years of arduons service. ‘Our nation in 
this realm,’ he said, ‘is likened to the French in Scotland. 
We be riled on at tables with terms not sufferable. The 
people be incensed to wax mad, and this is hoped to be the 
jubilee year? He complained that the Quoen’s Irish policy 
was as useless and unprowressive as Penelope's web, woven 
hy one governor only to be picked to pieces Ly tho nest. It 
would be for the Queen's honour either to support her repre- 
sentative cordially, or to recall him honourably and employ 
him in some other place, ‘where I can do her better service 
than Ican now do here.’ These criticisms were well deserved. 
‘The peace with Shane was of Elizabeth's own making, and 
yet with that want of generosity which she sometimes showed, 
she tried to make out that its terms were not sufficiently 
favourable to her, Sussex showed conclusively that he had 
done the best thing possible onder the circumstances which 
the Queen had thought proper to create." 

No sooner was Shane gone than Sussex obtained leave to 
follow him. The Government was left to Fitawilliam, whose 
expenses were to be borne out of the pay and allowances of 
the absent Lord-Lieutenant, and who was directed to give all 
possible help to Brian O'Neill. Ib was perhaps thought pro- 
found policy to support the boy's claim to the Earldom of 
Tyrone while the real chief of Ulster was out of the way. 
Sussex rightly observed that if the Queen wished to support 
the young Earl she could best do so by treating Shane coldly 
at first, and by keeping him at arm's length till le himself 
arrived. This advice, which was not only sound in itself but 
calculated to restore the credit of Sussex in Ireland, came too 
late to be of much use; for Kildare had already presented 
Shane to the Queen. The bare r0 
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* Sussex to Cecil, Oct. 19 and 23, and Now i: to The Queer, 
and Nov. 21. 
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glasses, who did not lay aside their axes, their long curls, 


——— their wide-sleeved saffron ehirts, their short tunics, and their 


Negotin- 
ions eich 
England, 





shaggy cloaks of fur or frieze, which in Ireland covered a 
multitude of sins, made Englishmen stare; not less, says 
Camden, than they now stare at Chinamen or American 
Indians. ‘The Ambassndors of Sweden and Savoy were 
present, and doubtless shared in the general astonishment 
created by her Majesty's distinguished subject. Slane pros- 
trated himself befure the Queen, and then on bis knees 
“confessed his rebellion with howling,” and made his sub- 

ission in Irish, which few or none could understand, The 
ge was perhaps less humble than the posture. But 
Cecil was not to be put off thus; the supposed meaning of 
the speech was engrossed in English, and two days afterwards 
was signed and sealed by Shane. ‘For lack of education 
vj} be is mado to say, ‘I have offended.’ He 
thanked the Queen for his pardon, promised to deserve well 
for the future, begged her favour for the gentlemen of his 
company, his kinsmen and friends, and admitted in writing 
that he had done homage on his knees to Elizabeth as Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland. Shane's pretensions were 
so extraordinary that the courtiers exercised their srit in in- 
venting a style for him, and they dubbed him ‘O'Neill the 
great, cousin to St. Patrick, friend to the Queen of England, 
enemy to all the world hesides.’! 

Sussex received a copy of Shane’s submission at Holyhead, 
forwarded it to Fitzwilliam, and then went on to London; a 
jonmey which bad weather and bad roads extended to about 
ren days. On his arrival he had to defend himself against 
those who kad tied his hands by the commission to Kildare, 
and who uow blamed him for not: using them more vigorously 
agniust Shane. Ha showed very conclusively that he had 
done his best under the circumstances, and threw the blame 
ou the Irish Eurl, who was entirely responsible for the torma 








1 For Shane's reception at Court, seo Machyn's Diary, Jan. 4, 1561-2; 
his swbhmission, with the names of those present, Jan, 6; Camden; and 
Campion, Spener afterwarts characterisel the Trish mantle as ‘a sit 
house for au outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, an apt cloak for a thief." 
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of the treaty. Either Kildare made good his case, or it was 
not thought prudent to follow the matter up closely; for there 
seerns no reason to suppose that he was censured. With the 
help of Sussex, Cecil immediately set himself to discover 
the points on which Shane differed from the Government. 
Written. interrogatories were drawn up and answered by 
Shane; and then the Lord-Lientenant replied. The nature 
of the controrersy will be best understood from an abstract 
of tho papers, which bring out very clearly how entirely 
different were the English and Irish points of view. 


1, What petitions did Shane intend to make to the Queen 
a 


when he first proposed to come over? 

a. To acknowledge my duty, to become known to her 
Highness as a protection against unjust Governors, and to 
become civilised by the sight of her Majesty's nobility. 

R. The implied accusation is too vague. 

2. Shane has been profuse in offering his services—what 
are they? 

A. To help the Governor in preventing foreign enemies 
from landing im the North, Sussex has brought im the 
Redshanks ‘to the great danger of the Crown of Ireland.” 
‘Their lands should be restored to loyal subjects such as me, 
O'Neill, and my friends, 

‘R, Judging from Shane’s antecedents, is he likely to 
perform such a promise? 

8. Why should not the Baron's son be Earl according to 
his patent ? 

A, That Kelly was born in wedlock and reputed the som 
of John Kelly and Alison his wife until sixteen. He was 
adopted by my father ‘contrary to all order of law and to 
the old proverb “who bulleth my cow the calf is mine.”* 
thew Kelly was then a trader in Dundalk called ‘Matthew 
the seller of salt,’ My father rechristened Matthew, ‘ Fer- 
dormgh,’ who then tried to usurp the headship of the O'Neills. 
Even if I were out of the way there are one hundred of my 
name who would not allow Matthew's pretensions. 

Any patent must be void, for Con had no estate in the 

pa 
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country, which was held only by consent of the Lords and 
inhabitants. 

By the law of the Pale no letters patent took effect 
without inquisition, which could not ba held, in Tyrona 
because it was no shire. If ‘the Queen's law’ is to prevail, 
then I am heir-at-law. 

FR. The Baron’s son claims by letters patent, not by 
legitimation, and the freelclders were consenting parties. 
Shane"s Pale law is ‘used in shire-ground and not in the 
Irishry, where the Prince holdeth by conquest, and ever hath 
done, and the breach thereof overthrows all the new Ear!s’ 
states in Ireland." 

4. How he proves his title to be O'Neill, having never 
been admitted by the sovereign ? 

A, In Tyrone and most Irish countries the people assemble 
on the death of a chief and choose ‘the most ablest and the 
worthiest of the headmen.’ Shane was so elected without 
the usual contest. His ancestors never used to be confirmed 
by the Crown, ‘yet none the less do I mean to be as good and 
true a subject as thongh ang such confirmation were had in 
that behalf.” 

R. The eldest is not accounted the worthiest, but the 
strongest. Shane forced the country to elect him. There 
are many precedents for tho admission of captains of coun- 
tries by letters patent, and the practice should of right be 
universal. 

5. What authority and jurisdiction does Shane claim by 
virtue of tribal election ? 

A, What my ancestors have always claimed and no more. 
Most of them have held the pre-eminence by indenture, and 
the old men of the country will not deny the extent of the 
jurisdiction. 

R. The claim is bud, and more particulars are required. 

6, What countries doth Shane claim to rule thereby ? 

A. Magemnis, MacMahon, Mayuire, O'Kane, O'Hanlon, 
MacCartane, Dutferin, the Savages, and many O'Neills are 
under my rule, Clandebore and the Rowte should belong to 
me, ‘whieh the Seot engaguth by the means aforesaid.” I 
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have also ancient rights over O'Reilly's country, and rents 
out of ‘other lords of small reputation which it were prolix 
to write.” The old black rent of 40/. out of Louth was re- 
mitted by my father. Whatever men may say, I mean to 
spend all my power in the Queen's service. 

2. Fuller particulars a:« required, and records are extant 
to disprove all these claims. 

7. What obedience and service hath O'Neill hitherto borne 
to the Crown of [reland ? 

A. Bare allegiance only to the Lords of Ireland, nnd peace 
with the Pale. My father first acknowledged Henry VIII. King 
nd, France, and Ireland; Ido the same ‘with a more 
perfection’ to serve her Majesty than my ancestors. When 
T undertook to come I fully knew what influence the Earl of 
Sussex had with the nobility. Nevertheless, I had ‘hope in 
the Queen’s Highness and the uprightness of her honourable 
Council, and my own trath.’ I now crave favour and despatch. 

A. All this is false. O'Neill owes great service to the 
Crown of Ireland as appears by record.! 

Other controversies there were of a more personal charac 
ter between Shane and Sussex; 0 study of which shows how 
hopeless it was to suppose that they would ever act together, 
or be anything but enemies to each other, Shane declared 
truly enough that Sussex had designs on his life, His changes 
may be summed up in the statement that he thoroughly mis- 
trusted the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘by reason of which mistrust he 
hath eseaped his traps, by the help of God and grace of the 
Queen, and now at length come to her gracious presence, 
which he hath long wished.’ Refuting some charges and 
denying others, the Earl concentrates his wrath in the sup- 
position ‘that Shane’s nature is so accustomed to lying, as 
after her Majesty's gracious dealing with him he is not 
ashamed to show the same now in her presence;’ and is 
therefore much less to be trusted when absent? 











' Articles to be answered by Shane ONeill, Feb. 7.136% ix 
The Farl of Sussex’ reply, Feb. 14, 

Shane's answers to the Articles of Treason, c., of June 8, 1551: 

Feb. 7, Confuration of same, Feb. 14, 
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‘That Cecil was anxious to do right in O'Neill's caso may 


SE be inferred from the great labour which he evidently tock to 


Conse. 
‘quences of 
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detention, 
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understand both the legal and moral aspect of the question. 
The ‘Tower Records’ wera searched for precedents as to the 
Earldom of Ulster, through which Edward IV, and all his 
successors were entitled to Tyrone, and as to the relations of 
the Crown with Irish captains. Inquiries into Irish customs 
were also set on foot with special reference to Shane's claims 
under them. His proved rights there was clearly no intention 
of withholding. But there was culpable procrastination, a 
hope that something might turn up, and an idea that it was 
well to keep Shane away from his own country and to acens- 
tom his country to do without him. O'Neill clamoured for 
his relense, and produced evidence of the distractions of his 
country in his absences. Many spoils were taken to the Pale, 
and many disturbances raised by the Baron of Dungannon’s 
sons and by other enemies. Tirloagh Luineach took too 
much on himself; ‘and the sept of the Neils,’ said the chief's 
correspondent, ‘do not maintain one another but are scattered 
abroad, every one doing for himself, and the ‘kereaghts” of 
the country (the nomad herdsmen of Ulster) in every side 
are dropping away to eschew the trouble of the country. . . . 
every mon spako largely for the defence of the country at 
your being with them, yet is the country now evil defended. 
It is easier to redress now than hereaNer, therefore come in 
haste and do as the proverb says, “ Principiis obsta; sero me- 
dicina paratur,” come with haste and you shall be welcome.’ * 

‘The Queen not unreasonably declared that she could not 
decide fairly in the young Baron's absence; but this should 
have been thought of before. About the time the order to 
send hia reached Ireland the question was settled as between 
Shane and his nephew, or supposed nephew, by tho murder 
of the younger claimant to the Earldom of Tyrone. Tirlough 
Luineach, who was probably tanist, and was certainly the 
second man among the O'Neills, waylaid the unfortunate boy 








Brief collection of material pointe, Feb. U1; Private Memoranda by 
Ceell, March 1582 (S nameless correspondent to Shane O'Neill, 
Darel 21, witha note by Shute forthe Couuel refering to other letters, 
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before daybreak with 100 horse and 200 foot, somewhere 
between Carlingford and Newry. The victim had no more 
thaa twenty with him, He hid in a thicket, and stripped off 
his clothes, intending to swim the river, when the pursuit 
slackened. But one of his followers who was taken otfered, 
to save his own life, to betray a better person, His hiding- 
place was soon found, and he was killed, ‘not far, as I think, 
said Fitzwilliam, ‘from the spot where his father had the like 
friendship of his men. Brian O'Neill left a brother behind 
him, who was neglected on account of his youth, bat who 
lived to be the most formidable of all Elizabeth's Irish ene- 
mies. The murder could not be traced to Shane; and indeed 
Tirlough, as his presumptive successor, had an interest of his 
own in getting rid of a pretender who relied on letters patent. 
Under Tirlough’s leadership the O'Neills did nearly as mucl 
harm as when Shane was present, and the Inst ctime was 
considered evidence that no one but the latter could keep 
order! 

We have but scanty information as to how Shane spent 
his time in London. He was present at a Court hunting 
party, where he saw a brother of Guise, who was on his way 
home from Scotland, kill two stags with a single arrow. A. 
diarist of the time has recorded that one day ‘John O'Neill, 
the wild Irishman, came riding into Cheapside, and dined at 
St. John’s Head, at Master Doniel’s, the goldsmith ;’ and that 
on another day he ran at the ring beyond St. James's in the 
field. No doubt Shane rode well enough in the field; but 
probably he did not shine in the tilteyard; for he asked the 
Queen, until she had found him an English wife to amuse 
him, to appoint him ‘to attend on the Lord Robert, that L 
may learn to ride after the English fashion, to run at the 
tilt, to hawk, to shoot, or use such other good exercises as L 
perceive my said good lord to be meet unto.’ This may not 
‘have been unpleasing to the Queen, and was certainly not so 
to the favourite, who afterwards corresponded with Shane. 
O'Neill sent him hawks, horses, and greyhounds, and thanked 





| Fitzwilliam to Cocil, April 23, 1562, The murder is not mentioned Ly 
tthe Four Masters, 
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him for his gentle and loving letters. Shane did not get the 
wife ‘to be chosen by the Queen such as she and I may agree,’ 
and he may hare ceased to press the matter when he found 
that he might be expected to ‘change his garments, and go 
like an Englishman” Nothing was further from his thoughts 
than to conform to Engi either in dress or religion, 
and he was in constant coumiunication with the Spanish 
ambassador De Quadra, who encouraged him to hope for 
Philip's fwour, and took care that he should not waat the 
means of confession and absolution, which he must) have 
required pretty often, ‘The interpreter at these interviews 
was an Trish priest. who alterwanls went to Louvain, and 








thence to Spain or Rome. One supposed consequence of his 
journey was that the Holy See guve Shane all the eeclesi- 
astical patronage in his countrr.! 

Shomed or frightened by the death of the young Baron, 
the Queen at last let her barbarous subject go. He was 
acknowledged, with a formal reservation of young Hugh 
G'Neill’s claims, as actual captain not only of ‘Tyrone, but of 
OCahun's county, and of the greater part of what is now the 
county of Antrim; but with a proviso that he should not 
levy Irish exactions outside of his own proper district, He 
promised to do his best to persuade the chiefs thas placed 
under him to come to Dublin and do homage, and to support 
thos who thus evineed their loyalty against those who refased 
to do so. Shane agreed to attend all general hostings in 
Ulster, and to keep the peace with O'Donnell, O'Reilly, and 
the vest for six months, during which a board of arbitration, 
consisting of the Earls of Kildare and Ormonde, and of four 
members of the Lrish Privy Conneil, two named by himself 
and two by the opposite party, should sit and determine all 
differences. O'Neill promised to retain no mercenaries born 




















hyn’s Diary, Feb. 13 aud 1 
March 13; Private Memoranda lay 
Lorel Robert Dudley, Nov. 2 1 
Feb. 1, 1307; Sir Nichulay Arnold to Cecil, Naw. 
History of England, Vliealoth, chaps. v.2eve vi 
te hy Shane, in his letter to the Cardinals, woul 
was he in England witn shane ! 
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out of Tyrone, and to take no pledges berond the sams limits. 
Phelim Roo’s sons, and others in Tyrone who had done the 
Queen service, were not to be molested, and internal disputes 
were to be settled by arbitrators; the powers of an umpire 
being retained by the Council, who might send Commissicners 
to the border. Shane covenanted not to molest the garrison 
of Armagh, on condition that they were victualled out of the 
Pale, He consented to bring Calvagh O'Donnell into the 
presence of the Earls of Ormonde, Kildare, Thomond, and 
Clanri «| to submit to their decision as to Calvagh’s 
liberation, and as to other matters in dispute, Such wns the 
it was one which could not work 
well without complete good faith on both sides. The Queen 
probally acted under the advice of Sidney and of his brother- 
in-law Dudley, and this may have laid the foundation of the 
Dad feeling afterwards existing between Sidney and Sussex. 
Shane was indeed completely triumphant. He lett three host- 
ages in London, but as thes were all persons of no import- 
ance, he probably made the sacrifice with great equanimity.! 
Unfortunately, goodfaith existed on neither side. Eliza- 




















Veth dismissed Shane with honour because she knew not " 


what else to do, and Shane agreed to her terms because he 
was in the net and saw no other means of escape. Three 
hundred pounds certainly, perhaps more, was lent, or rather 
given, for the return journey, and the Queen issued a pro- 
clamation declaring Shane's virtues, and appointing Com- 
missioners to determine his controversies with the Pale. 
Shortly before Sussex left Ireland Munster was disturbed 
by tho chronic jealousy between Butlers ond Geraldines. 
Desmond accused Ormonde of waylaying him on his return 
from the greab hosting, and thereupon invaded bis country ; 
but a peremptory order from the Lord-Lieutenant averted s 
collision for the time, Ormonde went to Sussex when sent 
for, but Desmond, while professing his readiness to obey, 


* Iniontnres istwoon Queen Flizaboth and Shane 0” 
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kept out of reach, and made Lord Roche and Lord 
swear allegiance to him, Sussex recommended that both 
the Earls should be sent for to England as the only means to 
save the whole South-West from disorder, which nothing 
shott of a regular campaign could repress. Ormonde was 
willing to incur the expense of the journey, for he was in on 
awkward dilemma. Either he must allow his country to be 
wasted with impunity, or he must incur the Queen's dis- 
pleasure by attempting to defend it! 

On receiving his patent ns Lord Justice, Fitzwilliam was 





n able to say that Shane's departure had made an instantaneous 


pence, Ormonde hnd shown extmordinary obedience and 
forbearance, or his rival's wilfulness and pride would have 
made great work, The usual causes of disturbance were still 
precent, and the vacillation of the English Gorernment con- 
firmed the evil disposition of a people who, in Sir H. Radelyffe’s 
opinion, were naturally ‘addicted to sedition, desirous of alte- 
ration, contented with nothing bat will and liberty.” Desmond 
was at war with all the gentlemen of the West, and they with 
him. ‘The outlaws maintained by him bummed towns and 
carried all their plunder into his country, where there was no 
danger of reseve. Ormonde had been rendy to accompany 
Shane O'Neill to England, but the Queen had ordered him 
to wait for Desmond, lest he might leave his country exposed. 
‘The Geraldine Earl urged as a reason for staying at home 
that he was at war with his uncle Maurice, who bore the 
significant title of ‘na totane, or the incendiary, and whose 
propensities age hnd not tamed. The pretext was taken 
away by Thomas Fitzmaurice, who went to England and 
promised for himself and for his father to keep the peace 
during Desmond's absence. The Earl was reported to have 
said that he would never be in England at the same time 
with Kildare and O'Neill, the inference being that they had 
allan interest in disorder, Summoned by aletter from the 
Queen herself, Desmond did not answer for nearly a month, 
and then put in mere dilatory pleas, while be burned villages 


* Lord-Lieutenant and Council to the Queen, Oct. 23 and Nov. 23, 
1561 ; Sussex to Cecil, Dee. 20, 1361, and Jan. 2, 1562: tothe Queen, Jan. 9 
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and robbed Ormonde’s people of 5001. collected for his expenses 
in England. ‘The two Enrls met Fitzwilliam at Waterford, 
and Desmond dared the Lord Justice to interfere with the 
pirates who infested the Blackwater. He promised, howerer, 
that they should do no harm, and the Corporations of Cork, 
Kinsale, and Youghal declared that he was their only defence. 
‘The Lord Deputy and Council, said the Kinsale people, were so 
far off that they would rather lose their rights than hazard 
their lives to maintain them, and they made this their excuse 
for addressing the Queen directly. Desmond promised to go to 
England at Easter, and with this Fitzwilliam had tobe content. 
Like Shane O'Neill, the Geraldine was willing to keep some 
order, provided he was not interfered with when he proposed 
to build o castle in Lord Roche's country. Fitzwilliam could 
see only rebellious intentions, but the people probably pre- 
ferred one tyrant to many, and the known shortcomings of 
Desmond to the fluctuating policy of Lords-Lieutenant and 
Lords Justices. Determined to show no politeness to Fitz- 
william, Desmond slipped away at last without his knowledge, 
and Ormonde went over about the same time. In spite of 
his professions of poverty, Desmond was accompanied by an 
immense retinue.t 

Fitzwilliam tock a very gloomy view of the country 
committed to his charge. He was, he said, a banished man 
wearing himself out among unkind people, a people most 
accursed, who lusted after every sin. Murder and incest were 
everyday matters, and a lying spirit brooded over all the 
land. It was difficult to make out any man’s pedigree or 
title; for heraldry was discountenanced, records destroyed 
or embezzled, and everyone greedy for the reputation con- 
fereed by rhymers, whose trade was to sot forth ‘the most 
beastliest and odious parts of men’s doings and their own 
likewise, for whom the rhymes be mado; such be cherished, 
defended, and rewarded with garments till they leave them- 











* Fitzwilliam to Cecil, Jan. 15, Feb. 13, April 23, May 4; to the Queen, 
Sit IL. Radlclytfe to Cecil, Jan. 12; Ormonde to Susses 
Kinsale, Cors, and Youghal to the Queen, April § 10, ancl 18; 
the Queen to the Lurd Justice and Council, March 20. 
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selves naked, besides the best piece of plate in the house, and 


SS chiefost: horse away with them, not altogether departing 





empty-handed when they come among the Earls and others 
the nobility of English race.’ The English Pale was, 
indeed, in a dreadful state, every one prophesying a total 
change of policy, and refusing to obey any law. Pirates in- 
fested the sea, blockading Cork and Kinsale, and even lying 
opealy under Lambay, while the Queen's ships were nowhere 
visible. Robbery and arson were commonly committed with 
impunity, Thus Richard Keating, whose family had for 
generations given their service as swordsmen to the Earls of 
Kildare, amassed great wealth by preying on the property of 
the sh settlers in Wexford. No one exerted himself to 
muake the Keatings disgorge theirill-gotten gains, fearing the 
vengeance of their great patron, and even Ormonde was un- 
willing to press them hard. ‘There be such with us; said 
Fitzwilliam, ‘as com servo two masters, and neither traly.’! 
‘Most important families had friends in official circles, and 
among the lawyers the jobbing was frightful. Records were 
made away with or altered, so that of seven attainders affect- 
ing the Crown's title to land, not one could be proved by 
documentary evidence. The judges were not above suspicion, 
and public justice had little chance against: well-connected 
individuals. ‘There is,’ snid the Lord Justice, ‘neither 
judge, counsellor-at-law, nor any gentleman who is not by 
‘plood or marriage very near linked together, and though I 
cannot accuse any for doing things contrary to their conscience 
or corruptly, yet have I seen such things pass, whether for 
indred’s sake or neighbourhood I know not, but sure I am 
no man out of Ireland in the like case but would have made 
some stay for colour sake at least.’ Where private interests 
were to be forwarded, decisions were given with indecent 
haste, while Crown business was systematically delayed. 
Fitzwilliam saw and described abuses clearly, but he had too 
much experience of Ireland to dream of aspeedy reform. He 
had come with sanguine expectations, but had learned that a 


* Fitzwilliam to Cecil, April 1d and 29; Lorl Justice and Council to the 
Queen, April 17. 
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man may wear to skin and bones without effecting anything. CHAP. 
The English Government had aggravated the difficulty by ~~ 
sending over officials of small parts or credit, far inferior to 
those Lom in Ireland. ‘Let those sent hereafter,’ he said, 
be aa good as the best here,’ and let ‘every one that comes 
bid farewell to peace and quiet."! 
+ Fitzwilliam to Cecil. May 13. with the enclosures; Matthew Ring to 
aie May 7. King was Clerk of thy Check, and of course saw a youd 
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and atilising him in her service, and by summoning Desmond. 
and Ormonde to submit their controversies to her personal 
arbitrament; but she could not close her ears to the complaints 
which reached her as to the state of the English Pale. Tt was 
then, as it still is, the custom for Irish students to keep some 
terms in London, to study the common law at head-quarters, 
and to carry back legal traditions and modes of thought to their 
own country. The bar was the recognised road to power and 
influence, and young men of family chose it ulmost as a matter 
of course. Twenty-seven of these students signed a memorial 
specifying the miserable state of the Pale, aud this document 
was delivered to the Privy Council. Among the namesof the 
signataries we find Talbot, Bathe, Dillon, Barnewall, Burnell, 
Fleming, Netterville, Wesley, or Wellesley, and others scarcely, 
less known. ‘The complaints wera arranged under twenty- 
four heads, and interrogatories were delivered to Sussex, who 
made the best answer he could to each. The first article set 
forth that the whole expense of the Government and forts 
was nominally borne by Dublin, Kildare, Meath, West Meath, 
and Louth; but that West Meath and Louth hardly paid any- 
thing, and thet the real weight rested on the three first only. 
‘To this it was answered that Carlow and Wexford were con- 
tributors, and that there was also some help derived from 
Irish countries ; poverty there might be, bat. not eaused by 
the soldiers; otherwise why should West Meath, where there 
wore seldom any troops, le the least pencefitl county of all 2 
‘The rejoinder was that Wexford and Carlow sometimes paid 
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a trifle under protest, that the Lord Deputy sometimes lived 
at Leighlin Bridge, with the express object of getting some 
thing out of the country irregularly, and that West Meath 
suffered from Irish exactions, to which the Marshal and Cowley, 
the Governor of Philipstown, were parties. Forced labour for 
insufficient pay, free quarters for soldiers, goods taken far 
Velow the market price, corne and livery, private jobbing 
under colour of the public serrice—such were the principal 
leads under which the law students arranged their heavy 
indictment. No doubt there was exaggeration, and in some 
cases Sussex was able to give a conclusive answer; but tho 
students admitted that writing at a distance they made no 
ty, and craved indulgence for mistakes, 








claim to infalli 
preferring to incur blame rather ‘than that the miserable 
estate of our poor country should not be known to our gracious 
Queen?’ ‘They courted the fullest inquiry, and they certainly 
made a case strong enough to startle a sovereign who could 
never be justly accused of neglecting her subjects’ welfare. 
Lord Robert Dudley, glad no doubt of an opportunity to 
annoy Sussex, and perhaps supplied with information by 
Sidney, supported the students; but the general official voice 
was loud and confident against them, aud a rumour reached 
Ireland that the Queen gave no heed to their complaints. 
‘Thereupon twenty-seven gentlemen of the Pale addressed 
Elizabeth directly, supporting the original charges, protesting 
that their poverty and not their will made them impatient of 
taxation, and confiding in the Queen’s readiness to lear the 
misery of her subjects, ‘yea, from the basest sort.’ They de- 
manded an independent commission of inquiry, and begged 
that their interests might be represented by Lord Baltinglass 
and John Parker, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, himself an 
Englishman, but a bitter critic of Sussex and his government, 
and in their estimation a just and upright man.' 

Ons complaint of the students deserves special mention. 


* Book by twenty-seren students of Ireland, March 21, 1582, andi the 
docaments arising out of it (52 to 59), Sir Oliver Plunket, of Bathmore, 
and twenty-six othens to the Queen, May 27, aul their letter of the same 
fate to Lord I, Dudley, 
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They alleged that martial law interfered with the regular trie 


=  bunals, and being pressed for particulars they stated posi- 


Mara 


Desmond 


in London, 


The 
Queen's 


abut him. 


tively ‘that Sir Ralph Bagenal, being lieutenant of the army, 
was for killing of a soldier armigned at the King’s Bench, 
who pleaded his pardon. Whether justice hath been done 
by the Marshal of soldiers complained on to that we say that 
the man before mentioned to have been armigned at the 
King’s Bench, and attempted to be taken thence by the 
Marshal, but upon resistance of the judyes stayed and com- 
mitted to gaol, was after by the Marshal taken from thence, 
and had none other punishment than put on the pillory, 
inated, as it should seein, lest he might be known, which we 
connt rather 4 mockery than execution of justice.” Noanswer 
in effect was given to this heavy charge, but that the Marshal 
had authority over the military, and that the Governor had 
orders to maintain him. If the lawyers in Dublin were guilty 
of fhetious opposition to the Government, they were not alto- 
gether without excuse.' 

Encouraged prolably by the success of Shane O'Neill, 
Desmond behaved in London very much as he had behaved 
at Waterford. Being charged before the Council with openly 
defying the law in [reland, he answered contumaciously, and 
when called to order refused to apologise, He was accord- 
ingly committed to the custody of the Lord Treasurer, on 
hearing which Fitzwilliam expressed an opinion that Desmond 
lacked both education and wit, and that the effect of bringing 
him to such senses as he Lad would be most beneficial in 
Ireland. ‘ The news,’ he said, ‘made some not only to change 
colour, but greatly sigh, whose nature God amend, make them 
banish Sattery, malice, and other misdeeds.” 

‘The Queen wrote to Lady Desmond to complain of the 
Earl's inordinate conduct, and to state her conviction that a 
little gentle imprisonment would do him good. Unheard-of 
favour had been ill requited; nevertheless, the royal patience 
was inexhaustible. No Larm was intended to Desmond, and 
harged to keep order until his return. Between 
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* Interrogutories by the Burl of Susvex, Wey March 21, and the answer, 
same dave. 
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her son and her husband, the position of the countess was ier. 
not pleasant, Fitzwilliam thought she did her best te hold — —— 
the balance, and keep the pence between them; but her 
husband's friends accused her of unduly favouring Ormonde, 

an imputation which she indignantly denied. ‘T always," 
declared with a certain pathos, ‘wished them to be perfect 
friende, as two whom I love as myself." 

Sussex followed Shane O'Neill back to [reland, t: 
with him his sister, Lady Frances, the dainty bait at whiela 
it was suppesed that wary fish might rise, During his stay 
at Court he had taught the Queen to see Ireland partly with 
his eyes. About the desirability of abolishing i 
actions there could of course be no di 
Elizabeth was now further inclined to div 
presidencies, to persuade the principal chiefs to take estates 
of their ands and accept tithes of honour, to hold a Parlia~ 
ment, and to establish a Star Chamber, On other poiuts she 
was at issue with her Lord-Lieutenant. Thus Su 
to expel Shane O'Neill absolutely from U! 
into three districts, to encourage and fi 
as their help was wanted, and then, with a refined duplicity, 
to drive them out in their tam. Elizabeth was for making 
the best of Shane, alluring him, if possible, to keap his pro- 
mises. The Presidency Courts when established were to ad- - 
winister both lawand equity. Sussex wished to acknowledge 
what was good of the Brehon law, and by systemutising it 
gradually to accustom Irishmen to written and settled forms. 
‘The Brebons he proposed to admit, not as arbitrators, but as 
counsel entitled to receive fees; and by empanelling juries to 
find the facts, he hoped in time to fase the two sy 
together. It is inuch to be regretted that this really 
manlike idea was not allowed to bear fruit. The dittienlty uf 
ing juries to find verdicts against the members of powertul 
s great in Elizabeth's time, as it is mow. Sussex 
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to meet it by freely changing the venue from one 
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county to another, an obvious expedient which has only very 
lntely and by a subterfuge been partially introduced. The 
constitutional pedantry of Inwyers often stands in the way of 
justice, for the furtherance of which they are themselves sup- 
posed to exist.! 

‘The Queen's evident: readiness to hear the complaints of 
the Pale encouraged W Bermingham, who had his own 
ideas of reform, and who was in correspondence with the Trish 
law students. He went to London, and his representations 
perhaps decided Elizabeth to send over a Commissioner with 
ry to discover the trath, and to report it 
The person selected was Sir Nichola 
tt's fellow-conspirator, a inan of resoluti 
who cared little for popularity, and who might be trusted to 
carry out his orders. Arnold was instructed to confer with 
Lord Baltinglass and three others as to the county of Kildare, 
with Lords Dunsany, Howth, and three others as to Meath 
and Louth, and with Talbot of Malahide and three others as 
to Dublin, Notwithstanding this success, Bermingham com- 
plained bitterly that he had been ill-trented and his advice 
slighted. If he had had full and favourable hearing he would 
have showed how the Queen might sare 30,0007. He was 
451, out of pocket by his journey, and bad gained little or 
nothing for the pnblic. ‘I shall be the Inst of my count he 
said, ‘that shall come hither again to complain or to declare 
anything for the Prince's commodity, although the occasion 
he never so rehement,’ Anxious to get home for the harrest, 
Bermingham left London soon afterwards, overtook Arnold at 
Harlech, where he was waiting for shipping. and presented him 
with a long string of interrogatories proper, in his opinion, 
to be administered to the Queen's subjects in Ireland. The 
insinuations were that martial law was grievous to the inno- 
cent, and no terror to evilaloers, that officers and soldiers 
oppressed the people, that false musters were habitually taken, 
and that the Queen was kept in ignorance of the real state 
of Ireland. There were many covert, insinuations against 
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1 Instmetions to the Earl of Sussex. July 4, 1562; Repert of the Earlof 
@), Moth in Curr, 
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Sussex; and Arnold, when he reached his destination, wos 
thus forewarned ayninst official statements, and perhaps 
slightly prejudiced against the officials theniselves.' 

‘The payment of cess for maintaining soldiers was the most 
grievous of burdens. Is was impossible to dispense with it 
altogether; but Sussex suggested that a more economical 
management of the Crown lands might furnish the means of 
lightening it considerably. The Queen aequieseed, suspended 
the granting of leases, and invited the Lord-Lientenant to 
consult with his Council as to the redemption of those which 
were still unexpired. Commissioners were instructed to 
summon the landowners, and to inform them that the Queen 
was most anxious to lighten the cess; but that the monastic 
lands had been improvidently leased, and that she had there- 
fore no sufficient revenue. If the country was inclined to buy 
out some of the lessees, their farms might be re-let at such a 
profit as to reduce the cess materially. The Commissioners, 
who were chosen from among the chief families, reported aid- 
versely to the scheme. The inhabitants of the Pale could not 
afford money for such a small and uncertain benefit. If they 
could be for ever relieved of all military burdens by letters 
patent, confirmed by Parliament, then they would make an 
effort, but for nothing less, ‘This could not be done, ond the 
‘matter dropped.? 

Back in Ireland, with the consciousness that he had 
gained a substantial victory, and that his most dangerous 
enemy was dead, Shane O'Neill was at first in high good 
humour; and he wrote courteously to the Lord Justice saying 
that the Queen had enough men to inhabit her land, and 
that his must go with himself. Fitawilliam, who thought he 
had not learned much in England, was glad that he showed 
his hand so openly. Very soon the wording of the letters 
became warnier. Shane set op a claim to correspond in futnre 





























"Instructions for Sir N. Arnold, July 7, 
Norshampton, July 16; a\mokl so Cecil, Avg, 19. 

+ Instructions for Sir N. Arnold, July 7} W. Berminzham to North: 
ampton ant Cecil, July 16; Amol to Cecil, Aucust it; Iesteuctions 
for the Earl of Sussex, July 3 the original in rari; Snes to Cecil, 
Ave 22. 
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CHAP. directly with the Queea, and there were signs that be was 
EL already weary of well-doing, or rather of doing nothing. 
‘When Sussex landed he found that there was but little chance 
of the London articles being fully carried out, A meeting 
was appointed at Dundalk, and Sussex began to cast about 
for means to get Shane into his power by straining the lan= 
guage of the safe-condnct, which was nevertheless full and 
plain to every commonly candid understamling, The Dean 
of Armush, the intriguing Terence Danyell, went to confer 
with Shane, and on his return dined with the Lord-Lieutenant. 
After dinner he talked freely, advising his host not to trust 
Shane, who would now be worse than ever, having rejected 
the advice of all his principal clansmen to attend Sussex at 
his landing. Shane complained with some reason of his 
treatment in Englund. 














aid he went there to yet and not to 

Jose, demanded the withdrawal of the garrison trom Armagh, 

threatened to take back his MacDonnell wife and make friends 

with the Scots once more, and nevertheless clamoured for 

the band of Lady Frances Radelyffe. Dean Denyell thought 

Shane wonld not appear on the appointed day. Meanwhile, 

at least 20,000 head of cattle belonging to the 0'Donnells 

were driven into Tyrone, and the Q’Mores and O'Connors, 

the miserable remnant of two powerful clans, hung upon 

Shane's words and waited for him to give the signal of 
revolt.! 

On the duy fixed for the execution of the indentares made 

in England, the Lord-Lientenant and Council repaired to 

empiait Dundalk; but no Shune appeared. Letters from him cama 

Geered. in plenty. He complained of hurts done during his absence, 

asserted his right over Maguire, MacMuhon, Mageanis, and 

others, and refused to come to Sussex if those rights were to 

be disputed. Kildare, Clanticarde, and Thomond were de- 

puted to meet O'Neill, and to insist in temperate language 

upon the performance of the articles. If the worst came to 





+ Fitzwilliam to Cecil, June 13 and 19, and Aug. 31, 1562 ; Sussex to 
Goeil, Aug. 1} Sussex t0 the Queen, Aus 

‘worls of the safe-conduet are, To chine and zn, * absque ulia perturhatione 
sive molestatione nostra, sive alicujuy suinliti Dominw nostre Rexins.” 
Stas marl Ereland on Suily 2h. 
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the worst, they were to procure a truce for six months between 
him and his neighbours, and an open market for the garrison 
of Armngh. The meeting led to nothing, and Shane with- 
drew to his woods in high disdain, Maguire, O'Reilly, and 
the rest, who, on the faith of English promises which could 
not be performed, had hoped in vain for protection and pence, 
ing received that 








+ sceing him so pronlly departed and ot bi 
which they long had hoped on, for two or three years depend- 
ing continually on the Queen's Majesty, did forthwith burst 
ont in so large, unseemly, and also lamentable talk, yea, in 
effet cursing him that would believe any promise trom the 
Quoon's Highness, either by mouth or letter... « old 
O'Hanlon openly swore it were Letter to serve the worst 
Irishman of Ulster than to trust unto the Queen, MacRandal 
Bos, a Scot, who is as wise and subtle an Lrishman as any 
among them, spoke to the same effect, and Maguire com= 
plained bitterly of his losses, ‘both at the coming in of the 
tide and going out of the same.’ Sussex was almost ready 
to udvise that the loyal chiefs should be allowed at once to 
submit to Shane, as the likeliest way to save some part of 
their property.’ 

The Pale was not less hostile to Sussex than Tyrone itself, 
and his policy was constantly counteracted from behind. 
Robert Fleming, attorney of Drogheda, who had been em- 
ployed by Shane to bring his letters to Dundalk, sought a 
private interview, and on being admitted to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's presence looked in every commer and under every 
hanging to see that no one was listening. He declared that 
if his evidence were known it would cost him his life. Sussex 
gave him his word of honour not to disclose it,and he begged 
the Queen to keep the secret. Fleming then said that Shane, 
who had daily information out of the Pale, bad heard of 
Sussex bringing over his sister only to entrap him, and that 
“if he came to any governor he should never return.’ Accord- 
ing to Fleming, most of the nominally loyal Irish had a secret 
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understanding with Shane, who had agreed to keep Calvagh 
O'Donnell a perpetual prisoner, and to make his son Con 
chief. Con was to marry Shane's daughter; the Macleans 
were to give their services in mnsom of the unfortun 
countess; O'Neill bimself was to take back Maclonne 
danghter and marry her openly; and Norley Boy was to seek 
fo foster-mother for his children among the O'Neills, to give 
Shane great gifts, and to furnish a contingent of $00 0 or 300 
men. Whether Flemi intention 
or whether he really believed what he sa impossible to. 
say; but the Exrl evidently gave him no credit as 
Con O'Donnell, whom he reported to be ‘the likeliest pl 
as he thought, that ever sprang in Ulster to wratt a gnod 
subject on, Con himself wrote to the Queen bezging for 
help in ernest Janguage, and telling her that he would rather 
give himself up than sve his father and mother in such 
miserable captivity. The treatment of Shane's prisoners was 
indeed frightfully cruel. Calvagh had to wear an iron collar 
vound his neck fastened by ia short chain to gyvéa on hin 
ankles, so that he could neither stand nor lie by day or night. 
« Afterwards,’ he said, ‘Shane thought to torment me after 
another manner, to the intent that he might have all my 
jewels, and so he caused the irons to be strained upoa my legs 
‘and upon my hands, so sore that. the very bluod did run down 
on every side of mine irons, insomuch that I did wish after 
death a thousand times.” Shane demanded Lifford as a ran. 
som, This was the stronghold which old Manus had built in 
his best days, in spite of the O'Neills, and its surrender would 
Jay Tyrconnel at an invader's feet. Shane could not be 
trusted, for he lind already plundered the O’Donnells treach- 
erously of 20,000 kine; nevertheless, it would be necessary 
to try the ‘leathsome’ experiment, unless the Queen could 
help her own. Con spoke for himself, and for Maguire, 
O'Reilly, MacMahon, M ,and O'Hanlon. The misery 
of the loyal tribes conld not be excveded, and Con's own 
people were dving of starvation on the highways. Shane 
was the tyrant of the North, inorlinately ambitions, devoid of 
truth, and stained with every view. Ifanty the Queen would 
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bestir herself, “his pride,’ ssid Con, ‘I hope shall have o lak 
sudden fall.’ 

While the Government hesitated O'Neill acted. Ho 
attacked O'Reilly, swept 10,000 more cattle out of Tyrconnel, 
though he had sworn to keep the peace, procured the escape 
of his hostages from Dublin Castle, tool away cattle from 
Armagh and then contemptuously restored them, and 
threatened the garrison itself. The MacDonnells were forced 
for safety to make an agreement with Shane, and Sussex 
returned to Dublin and wrote an official letter to Eli 
‘This humiliating despatch was in fact dictated by 
the Queen's representative, whom he outwitted, and 
whom he now forced to write in his favour. It was followed 
by another letter, in which Sussex advised Elizabeth to show 
no mercy to the rebel: he had only written to stop Shine's 
mouth, and to gain time, Maguire described in piteous lan- 
gage the outrapes to which he was subjected, only for being 
aloyal subject. Shane had crossed the Erne at Bellevk and 
burned corn and houses, falling upon the harvest people and 
killing 300 men, women, and children. ‘I am, Maguire 
had written to Sussex, ‘upon my keeping every day since his 
coming to Ireland. In his absence I might do him much 
bart, if is were not for fear of your Lordship’s displeasure. 
Shane made offers to me, but my answer was that I will 
never forsake your Lordship, till your honour do forsake me. 
Except your Lordship will sco to these matters Shane will 
come to destroy my country, and I shall be cast away, or else 
I must yield myself unto him, The invasion had now taken 
place; and Hugh O'Donnell, to whom Belleek belonged, was 
afraid to offer any resistance. He thought it safer to join 
Shane, and Fermanagh was at the merey of these two. (I 
told Shane,’ said Mayuire, ‘that I would never forsake you 
till you had forsaken me first; wherefore he began to wax 
mad, setting all on fire, and did never spare neither churelt 
nor sanctuary. He could not pass westward where iny cattle 
were, because I stopped the passage with the help of certain 
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hagbuteers that I have. Shane O'Neill should never have 
the power to banish me, except it had been through Hugh 
O'Donrell’s castles, that stand in the borders of my country. 
Tdesire your Lordship to see to my great losses, which is in- 
numerable to be reckoned. For I promise you, and you do 
not see the rather to Shane O'Neill's business, ye are likely 
to make him the strongest’ mau of all Irelind, for everyone 
will take an example by my great losses, Wherefore take 
lieed to yourselves betimws, for he is likely, with the help of 
Hugh O'Donnell, to have all the power trom this pluce till he 
come to the walls of Galw: 














to rise against you."! 

O'Neill’: tyranny was certainly hatetul to his neighbours, 
who protested their loyalty and prayed earnestly for help. 
Maguire begged Sussex to write only in Enylish. for clerks, 
‘or other men of the country, might know his mind if he 
used Latin. The poor man seems not to have had a horse 
left to ride, and was fain to beg one of the Lord-Lientenant, 
who sent him an animal for which he had given the high 
price of twenty-four marks sterling. ‘The prevalence of 
official corruption is seen here, for the horse actually delivered 
was worthless. A similar mishap seems to hare befallen four 
hand-gans. Nothing was left in Fermanagh, Shane's ma- 
chinery for robbery and murder being perfect, except in some 
islands in Lough Erne, and Hugh O'Donnell was preparing a 
flotilla to harry these also, while the O'Neills lined the shores. 
‘Teannot, said Maguire, ‘scape neither by land nor by water, 
except God and your Lordship do belp me at this need; all 
my country are against me because of their great losses and 
for fear, and all my men’s pleasure is that I should yield 
myself to Shane.’ It was a far cry to Lough Erne, and 
Sussex could only enlarge upon the value of patience. To 
Shane's violence he could oppose nothing but intrigues. The 
most brilliant expedient which occurred to him was to go to 
Armagh during the moonlight nights, and there parley with 


+ Extracted from three letters of Shane Masraire to Sussex, printed in 

LUX Queen Elcabeth, Ang. 13, Oct. 9 and 20, 1962, from the Cotton 
. Tue last is abso in the .0. collection. The letter written to 
haomour Shane, by the Lord-Livutenant and Council to the Queen, is «lated 
Ort. 20, and the Lowl-Liewtenant’s corrective. Oct. 26. 
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the enemy, so that he might not use them to plunder his quar. 
neighbours, A State poliey which depends upon the plinses —-— 
of every moon is really beneath criticism. January had been 

marked by the wild man’s appearance at Court. December 

left him with Ulster at his mercy, the Government baffled, 

and all those who adhered to the Queen fugitives, prisoners, 

or at the very least robbed of their goods, and hourly expeet- 

ing a worse fate.’ 

Like everyone who visits Ireland to learn the trath, 
Nicholas Arnold found there was a generil desize to throw 
dust in his eyes. ‘The business of the niusters proceeded very 
slowly, Bermingham was unable to prove his tions, oF 
many of them, and the gentry of the Pale be to think 
that Sussex would, after all, come well out of the inquiry. 
Sir Christopher Cheevers and others, who in the spring had 
taken an active part in denouncing abuses, were in the autumn 
anxious to persu:de the Lord-Lientennnt that ther had no 
hand in Bermingham’s ws. Bermingham, said Sussex, 
was Bermingham ; the knave might do his worst. bat Lis in- 
stigntors were better known than Sir Christopher and his 
friends supposed. ‘The musters were but acloak for intrigue, 
and he hoped the Queen would ‘ command Bermingham's ears 
to the pillory for example, for the Earl of Sussex himself (so 
much more being the Queen's Lieutenant) was no person to 
suffer to be threatened by a varlet to be touched in word, and 
not to be touched in deed." * 

Parker, the Master of the Rolls, who had strongly ad- Resrimi. 
vocated the cause of the Pale, was suspected of compiling “"*™* 
libellous pamphlets against the Lord-Lieutenant, and was 
subjected to interrogatories on the subject. After much un- 
seemly wrangling at the Council Board in the presence of 
Arnold, Parker at first refused to answer, and, being outvoted 
on that point, asked a delay of two days, and then put in 
merely a general denial, requiring special orders from the 
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Queen before proceeding further. Had the Master of the 
Tolls been his equal, Sussex told the Queen he would have 
taken personal satisfaction, at the risk of his life and goods. 
He could forgive plots against his Lut he that seeketh 
falsely to procure me to live discredited with you, ond de- 
famed with the world, doth, I confess, touch me so nenr at 
the bottom of the heart, as I may without offence, I trust, of 
conscience, pursue the party to the uttermost by my own 
truth and discover his falsehood. 2... ‘Tho malicious 
practices of Ireland seek first by secret and sinister means 
to utter matter of slander, thinking that the same going with- 
out punishinent from hand to hand will breed to a common 
rumour, and so (holpen with time) endure credit, whereby, 
excepting indeed without punishment, ther bring their intent 
to effect and leave the honest slandered, which danger I most 
humbly crave your Majesty to arcid from me, by open pur- 
gation in this and in all other like matters.’ It is true that 
public men in Ireland have been at all times peculiarly 
subject to baseless and self-seeking calumnies, and Sussex 
mar be freely acquitted of any dishonesty in his office; but 
his indignation would better become him did not his own 
letters convict him of the grossest treachery against an Irish 
enemy. Was not Queen Elizabeth in truth far more deeply 
disgraced by the conduct of her Lieutenant than by any 
slanders which might pursue him in the fearless discharge of 
his duty? It is evident that Cecil did not share the Lord- 
Lieutenant's feelings against Parker, for he continued to 
consult him, and the Queen granted his suit for a lease of 
certain lands.' 

Among the many pie-crust promises of Shane O'Neill was 
‘one not to attack Dundalk, and on the faith of it the towns- 
men left their cattle in the fields, and lost them. Sussex 
feared for the safety of the town, and offered 4 garrison of 400 
foot and 100 horse,to be victualled at the Queen's prices. 








' Sussex to the Queen, Sent. 6; Abstractsof Letters, Sopt. 8; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, Nov. 9, ith Eliz, Am anonymous duodesimo pamphlet af 
29 pages calendared under June, 1562 (No. 97), is not in Parker's ban, 
and he denied having written anything of the kind. 
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This was refused, the chance of losing all by Shane appearing 
a less terrible alternative than the support of 500 soldiers for 
three months. As the townsmen well knew, Sussex would be 
obliged to do his hest for them, whether they helped or not. 
Nor were the Dundalk people altogether without excuse. 
The best men in Ireland, even Ormonde himself, were loth 





te incur expense which was almost sure to be followed by 
lure. Sussex bud shown too clearly that the Irish problem 
beyond his powers. He murmured at the general re- 
issness. ‘I v God,’ he exclaimed, ‘to rid me from serving 
ith such as speak with their months what they mislike with 
their hearts, and put forth with their words that which they 
overthrow with their deeds, of which mischievous and direful 
practices I fear I shall hereafter bear the blame.’ ! 

Great exertions were made to collect two months’ victuals 
in the Pale, and in Wexford, Carlow, and Westmeath ; and 
to do it in the way least burdensome tothe country. A 
general hosting was ordered, but to avoid the cost of cartage 
the bulk of the stores were sent by water to Newry and Car- 
lingford, and thence to Armagh by country ponies requisitioned 
for the purpose. Five hundred labourers were taken out of the 
Pale in the same way, to cut a pass in the woods between 
Dundalk and Armayh. The season was a bad one, but great 
hopes were excited, and the people professed willingness to 
exert themselves to the utmost. A general hosting was 
ordered. The Irish chiefs who were already committed against 
Shane promised to do their best, and there were even hopes 
of Tirlough Luineach, the second man in Tyrone.* 

At last the army moved, Its composition was so hetero 
sreneous that only a general of exceptional powers could hope 
to lead it to advantage, and Sustex was not such a general. 
‘The Keating kerne, the scourges of Wexford, did not agree 
with their Northern congeners: an affray took place, and blood 
was shed. There were small skirmishes with Shane's men. 
‘The soliiers chased a party to the edge of some boy or 
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wood; then the wild horsemen appeared suddenly on all sides, 
or shots were fired from behind turf-ricks, and a retreat was 
beaten, seldom without loss. One das’s work wasexactly like 
another's. A few cows were taken, but no real service was 
done. For the first week the army Iny encamped outside 
Armagh, and one dark night, while the rain was falling in 
torrents, a gang of thieves erept up tothe lines nnd stale 300 
pack-horses. This shameful negligence Sussex excused only 
by the fact that it was Easter Monday, and that it had been 
devoted to prayer, Sunday having Leen spent on the march. 
He forgot the natural connection between watehfilness and 
prayer. St. George's Day was spent by the Lord-Lieutenant 
in his tent, keeping the festival of the Garter; bat the saint 
seems not to have been propitinted. Perhaps he thonght the 
red cross should have been exhibited in the field. Three in- 
glorious weeks pnsced awag, and at the end the provisions 
were gone. The Blackwater had been crossed only for a few 
hours, and the baffled Viceroy returned to the Pale to bemoan 
his hard fate, and to lay the blame of failure upon every head 
but the right one—namely, his own.! 

Notwithstanding the perfidy of his own intentions towards 
them, Sussex expected the Scots to keep their promises made 
through Hutchinson and Randolph. Piers, the indefatigable 
constable of Carrickfergus, went both to Cantire and Red 
Bay. At the latter place he made an arrangement with 
James MacDonnell, by which the latter bound himself and 
his brother Sorler Boy to send a contingent to Armagh. 
‘Sussex had succeeded in making pence between the Scots and 
Andrew Brereton, the turbulent farmer of Lecale, who had 
called Tyrone traitor at the Council Board fourteen years 
before. Alaster MacRandal Bor, the acknowledged chief of 
the MacDonnells in that district, was a tried friend of the 
English, and willingly accepted Brereton’s invitation to sup at 
‘Ardglass. That samo night a number of Scots, inclnding the 
chief and his brother Gillespie, were killed in their beds by 
Brereton’s orders, and a third brother underwent the same 
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fate in another village. ‘These murders of course destroyed 
all hopes of help from the MaeDonnells, and Scots and Irish 
alike called loudly and justly for vengeance. ‘The voice is 
common,’ said Sussex, ‘that every rishiman that cometh to 
the Queen's service is either left undefended or murdered by 
treason, which toucheth as much the surety of the Queen's 
order in this realm as the breach of my “ slantie ” toucheth 
me in honour.” Breroton fled, having first sold his interest in 
Lecale to the Earl of Kildare. It does not appear that he 
was ever punished, and ten years afterwards we tind the Lord 
Deputy recommending him for a good service pension. Such 
things did indeed touch the honour both beth 
and of her most distinguished servants. 

After a fortnight’s rest Sussex again took the field. Led 
by an O'Neill, his army crossed the Blackwater at Braintree, 
and penetrated to Clogher. Some cattle were taken, but the 
majority were driven off into Fermanagh, which was now quite 
under Shane’s control. Provisions were short, and the raid, 
for it was nothing more, was supported by the beasts tale. 
Tirlough Luineach and the unfortunate Maguire met the 
Lord-Lieutenant, but the former did not, and the latter could 
not offer any effectual help. A general hosting was ordered, 
but the overtaxed and desponding Pale scarcely answered the 
call. The summons was repeated, and the Earls of Ormonde, 
Desmond, Clanricarde, and Thomond, were directed to meet 
the Lord-Lieutenant at Dundalk on June 14, In the mean- 
time Sussex collected # small force at Armagh, and advanced 
to Dungannon. Tirlough Luineach was sent for; but he had 
not been favourably impressed by his last interview, and he 
did not come. A few O'Neills and a few soldiers, including 
one English captain, were slain in skirmishes, some cows 
were captured, and many ponies ham-strang. Shane hovered 
in the neighbourhood and prepared o Caudine ambasende 
for Sassex near Lough Neagh, The Lord-Lieutenant eseuped 
bg taking another road, and returned to Armayh to fini that 
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‘MacMahon’s hostages had flown. On the way back to Dundalk 


- some plunder worth noting was taken, 3,000 kine and 1,600 


stud mares belonging to the O'Neills, which had purposely 
been mixeil up with the MaeMabons’ property. MacMahon 
sent to ask for pence. His request was granted, and he was 
invited to attend the Lord-Lieutenant; but, like Tirlough 
Luinesch, be declined to respond. Sussex returned to Drog- 
heda, and on the same night Shane's people plundered Henry 
O'Neill's property close to Dundalk, Such was the usual, 
almost the inevitable end of these expeditions.t 

‘The preparntions of Sussex for a new invasion of Tyrone 
lod to nothing of importance. Neyotiutions wero again tried, 
and Ormonde and Kildare were sent to argue the point with 
Shane. He agreed to conference without listeners; there 
to make only such proposals as in matter and manner were 
worthy of a loring subject, and in sworn secrecy. The Earls 
offered not to divulge his statements, except to the Lont- 
Lieutenant and such of the Council as he shonld name. The 
desired conference took place, but Shane stiffly declared that 
he was not such a fool as to-treat with the Scots without 
Proper securities from the Government, He again demanded 
all that could be claimed by an O'Neill, and hinted to Ormonde 
that. he had some understanding with the southern Geraldines, 
and that he might be worth conciliating.® 

While Shane was defving the State in Ireland, Sir Thomas 
Cusack was at Court advocating a conciliatory policy. In 
desperation the Queen sent him back with lange treating 
powers. How much she felt the humiliation may be inferred 
from her thinking it necessary to apologise to Sussex. While 
sweetening the pill thus, she told him plainly that be had 
failed. that his failure had been a di 
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disaffected, and that he had confessed himself powerless to 
carry matters with a high hand, Under the circumstances 
there was nothing for it but to temporise. The mere form of 
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submission was the best that could be looked for. Cusack 
and Kildare accordingly met Shane, who descanted largely on 
his losses, on the attempts made to assassinate him, and on 
the persistent enmity of the Lord-Lientenant towards him. 
He was, however, brought to consent to a tren 

he gained everything and yielded nothing. He was acknow- 
ledged as O'Neill, with all the powers ever exercised under 
that name. ‘The Earklom of Tyrone was a: 
his eyes, but the Queen said that for her own honour she 
could not go far into the matter until she had serntinised the 
patents, With characteristic frugality she asked about the 
roles and collars sent to Sussex when he purpased to make 
O'Reilly and O'Donaell Earls, so that they miyht be available 
in cave of a new creation. By the treaty concluded, Shane's 
differences with Maguire and O'Reilly were reserved for Com- 
missioners, but they were to have no power to enforce their 
award. Chiefs who had committed the crime of loyalty were 
abandoned, and Shane wi 
appear in person before the Viceroy. His former promises to 
the Queen were cancelled, and he was exonerated from all 
responsibility for the murder of the Baron of Dungannon's 
son, Armagh Cathedral was to be restored to him, and he 
agreed to use it as became the Metropolitan Church of Ireland. 
‘ome trifling alterations were made in the treaty before rati- 
feation, but thie surcender on the Quecn's part was codaplete, 
Sussex felt this bitterly, but put a good face on the matter, 
and wrote to Shane in a conciliatory tone." 

Shane still professed much anxiety to lire clearly after 
the English fashion. An English wife was the best means to 
that end, and ofall eligible persons he preferred Lady Frances 
Radelyffe. In this he had probably no other design than to 
humiliate Sussex, but he suzgested that the Queen should 
give Mellifont ns a dowry. If her Majesty would not make 
a match, then he begged leave to seek a foreign alliance; but 
he greatly preferred an woman—Lady Frances above 
all others—to increase his civil education, and to mike his 
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followers acknowledge their duties to the Queen. In any 
case he was determined to be good in future, to be the 
plague of all rebels in those parts,” and to do all more cheaply 
for his sovereign than she could do it for herself. Elizabeth. 
prudently answered that the question of an English wife 
must be adjourned until Shane had proved his love of civili- 
sation by deeds as well as words.! 

Just before the peace or truce an attempt had been made 
to poison O'Neill in wine, of which he was accustomed to 
drink a great deal. He and his servant suffered from the 
dose; but no one died. It is not disputed that the guilty 
John Smythe, who appears to have been a foot 
sollier of Irish birth, one of a companr in the Queen's pay of 
which Ormonde had the command. O'Neill demanded redress, 
and the Queen, when she heard of the affair, wrote with 
Becoming indignation and horror. If there was any difficulty 
about getting a fair trial in Ireland, the accused man was to 
be sent to London. Elizabeth declared her willingness to 
dear with much that was disorderly in Shane, and to trust 
him more for the future on account of this great provocation. 
Smythe was arrested and examined, but no punishment fol- 
lowed. Whether Sussex or other great men were implicated, 
or whether Ormonde wished to screen his man, will never now 
be known, and Shane was induced to forgive Smythe. The 
snave Cusack pointed out that he could not be hanged for a 
mere attempt, and O'Neill despised any other punishment. 
Cusack advised Cecil to let the thingy blow over; and no 
doubt this suited the Queen, who could not have forgotten 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s plain-spoken letters in that other affair 
of Neil Gray.? 
e¢ four leiters from Shaue ONeill to the Quevn, to Cecil, and to 
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Having pacified Ulster, or rather shut her eyes to its true 
state, Elizabeth tarned her attention to the stato of the Pale. 


Thocomplaints of the Irish law students in London, of Parker, } 


of Dermingham, and of Shane O'Neill himself, ad been par= 
tially investigated by Arnold. Matthew Clerk of the 
Check, was found to have been very remiss, and declared that 
some of his gravest misdeeds liad Leen done under direct 
orders from the Lord-Lieutenant. Nothing could much exceed 
the ill-feeling shown by Sussex to the party of inquiry, though 
he did not actually obstruct Arnold, who, on his return to 
London, made out a ease too strong to be safely neglected. 
Parker and Berminglam were consulted ayain, and Amold 
recvived a new commission. To make the investigation 
thorough, all members of the Irish Council who had no men 
in the Queen's pay under them, and most of the prineipal 
gentlemen of the Pale, were put into the Commission. Sir 
Thomas Wrothe was associated with Amold, und William 
Dixe, a professional auditor, was afterwards joiued to them. 
Their instructions involved inquiry into almost all civil and 
military, and into some ecclesinstical affairs. The Queen 
notified her intention of establishing provincial presidencies, 
and suggested a plan for a University in Dublin, to be en- 
dowed out of the revenue of St. Patrick's. 

The indefatignble Cusack, whose great iden was the con- 
cilintion of Ireland by arrangements with the native nobility, 
was as anxious to obtain terms for Desmond as for Shane. 
‘The Earl was tired of his detention in England, where he was 
hard pressed for so moderate a sum as 4J. He agreed to be 
responsible for order in Munster, to see that the Queen got 
her feudal dues, and to pay her a tax of 4d, a year on every 
cow. He promised to put down the Brehon law, as well as 
the bards or rhymers who seem to have been thought still 
more important; ‘for that they do by their ditties and rhymes 
made to divers lords and gentlemen in Ireland, in the com- 
miendation and high praise of extortion, rebellion, rape, taren, 
and other injustice, encourage those lords and gentlemen 
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CRAP. rather to follow those vices than to leave them.’ For every 

—— shilling paid to these men, two were to be forfeited to tho 

Queen, whose Commissioners were to have power to fine the 
rhymers at discretion." 

Dermend It is probable that neither Cusack’'s intercession nor 

Srmonde. Desmond's promises would have prevailed, had not the Earl's 

enforced absence left Munster in confusion. A dispute about 

the title to Kilfeacle was one difficulty, and the legal question 

cannot have been very hard to decide, But Desmond may 

have distrusted the impartiality of lawyers rather than the 

justice of bis cause, and be preferred the old way of de- 

ciding lawsuits. His brother John spoiled the Butlers, while 

Ormonde, who was forbidden to retaliate, poured forth his 

griefs to Sussex. With just pride he dilated upon the loyalty 

of his ancestors, who had always been able to defend them- 

selves, and to take and keep the Desmond’s goods. His own 

services were not small, but for fear of disobeying orders he 

had to stand by, while he and his suffered more in two or 

three years than his forefathers had in two centuries. Towns 

were burned, women and chiliren murdered, half Kilkenny 

and Tipperary Iny waste, ‘ All this spoil, I assure your lord- 

ship, doth not so much grieve mens that the Earl of Desmond 

with his evil doings is like to speed aswell as I that with my 

service have deserved at least to be restored to my own.’ In 

trying to defend his property, Ormonde’s brother John lod 

been dangerously, if not mortally wounded. The Earl was 

forced to see all this, and do nothing. ‘My lord, you see 

what I get by safferance; my brother left as dead, and mine 

enemies living upon the spoil of my goods. My lord, who 

shall render my brother his life if he die? Shall I live and 

suffer all this? If I may not avenge my brother on these 

disobedient Geraldines, as you are a just governor lend your 








force against them, and let not my obedience be the cause 
of my destruction’ He begged that in’ case of Desmond 
being sent back to Ireland, he might at least be detained in 
Dublin until restitution should be made, and the rebels deli~ 
vered to Sussex to be ‘justified. Ormonde threw out the 
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significant hint that, failing this, he would leave his estate to 
take care of itself, and go to the Queen, ‘like some other 
private men.’! 

Desmond's head was in the lion's mouth, and he professed 
loyalty, while doubting the capacity of the Munster chiefs for 
civil life. If he was expected todo anything he mast. have 
guns and gunners to take castles, and have the right to arrest 
malefactors in the corporate towns, The Qneen was silent 
on these points, but urged Desmond to put down private 
war, ‘which hurts the innocent, to the great displeasure of 
Almighty God, and to our dishononr, whereof we pray you 
to have due regard. She ordered hin to wait at Dublin for 
Cusack, whose help he had himself asked. ‘The Queen's 
sword,’ she said, shall touch the guilty, and no other shall 
be drawn? Brave words! but much belied by 
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lar. Tne trouble which it cost Wrothe and Amold to reach 
SS Ireland pretty securately foreshadowed the trouble which 





awaited them there. After waiting a long time at Holyhead 


| they at last ventured to sea, but were taken aback before they 


gained mid-Channel, and had to choose between seudding 
under bare poles towards Ulster, or returning to Wales. 
They chose the latter course, but failed to male the harbour. 
They lay for a time under the shelter of some rocks, and were 
glad to scramble ashore at three o'clock on a February morn- 
ing, wet and sick, but safe. Nine days later they were more 
fortunate, and reached Dublin to find that Leix and Offaly 
were again in rebellion, and that the financial confusion had 
not been exaggerated. All captains, castellans, sheriffs, and 
municipal officers were at once called on to produce accounts. 
‘The inquiry into the musters was begun by demanding an 
accurate return of all changes and vacancies in the Lord- 
Lieutenant's own company. Sussex said he was ready to 
obey the Queen in all things, but that this had never been 
required of any chief governor, and was, in fact, out of his 
power. The debts to the Crown were great, and many of 
them desperate. There was not one groat in the Treasury, 
and the 11,000/. which the Commissioners brought was quite 
inadequate, ‘The Pale and the wild Irish were ab daggers 
drawn, for the former clung to their own customs and bye- 
Jaws, and looked for the Queen's protection in their attempts 
at self-government. The Church was in no better case than 
the State, but there wns a pretty general wish to have St. 
Patrick's turned into 2 University. The Commissioners re- 
commended that the judges should put the Act of Uniformity 








1864 AND 1965. 


generally in force, ‘not meddling with the simple multitude 
now at the first, but with one or two boasting mass men in 
every shire, that it may be seen that the punishment of such 
men is meant,’ 

It soon became clear that Wrothe was not exactly tho 
fittest man for the work. He wns anxious to do right, but 
very nervous about exceeding the letter of his commission, 
and from the first wishing to be recalled. He fell intoa fever 
which Le felt certain would be attributed to riotous living, and 
he assured Cecil that he seldom took more than one meal in 
twenty-four hours, which was not the way to preserve health, 
Tis sense of the general corruption made it hard for him to 
gain friends, though be was generally praised for his willing- 
ness to work herd. ‘The whole rapacious pack of jobbem 
longed to be rid of him, for he was bent on even-handed 
justice, a scarce commodity, and not in demand with any 
party. The Queen was considered fair game for every robber. 
Amold, a man cast in a much rougher mould, had little 
regard for his collengue’s feelings, and a coolness soon sprung 
up between them. On Sussex obtaining sick leave, the 
general government was entrusted to Arnold, and the new 
Lord Justics expected Wrothe to do the business of the 
Commission single-handed, He was willing enough to take 
routine work on himself, but declined to be responsible for 
any matter of moment unless Arnold was joined with him ia 
it. ‘God deal with ma,’ he wrote, ‘as I have meant to serve 
the Queen here. My mind is troubled and my conscience, 
for God's sake help me. . + Ourbowls here be so much 
Biassed, and I have no skill but with upright bowls, and 
therefore unfit for this alley.’ 

After a partial examination of the publie accounts, Auditor 
Dixe estimated that the Queen's debts were between 30,00Ul. 
and 40,000/. The victualler and tha officers engaged on 
fortifications gave im their accounts, but they were full of 
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mistakes. The cessors of the Pale, who were very numerous 
and often very incompetent, were slow to produce their books. 
Captains of companies delivered muster-rolls from May 1560, 
when they had been fully paid off by the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
warrant, but declined to do so for the previous year on the 
gtound that it was contrary to custom. In many cases the 
books were not forthcoming, but this was not unnatural in 
the case of officers who constantly changed their quarters, 
and who did not expect any further question to arise. The 
real fault was in the Government. We are accustomed to 
clockework regularity, and can scarcely imagine the Toe way 
in which things were done even much later th : 
days. When Lord Shelburne joined Colonel Wolf's tegi- 
ment, the future hero of Quebee told him that he must not 
draw his poy, but let it accumulate for the benefit of deserv- 
ing officers, But it was not only in money accounts that 
Wrothe and Arnold found the army in Ireland defective. 
There was an old order that every captain should find pay for 
his Irish soldiers if he thought proper to have more than fire in 
his company. As a matter of fact many companies were half 
Trish, and this had long been winked at, The captains were 
now told that the Queen wanted no Irish soldiers, Wild 
Irishmen could not be trusted, and tame Irishmen were ne- 
cessarily a deduction from the strength of the Pale. Tt was 
not for the Queen's interest that the rebels should know all 
the secrets of the service and all the art of war. Irish 
soldiers would take less pay than Englishmen, and it was 
therefore for the private interest of officers to enlist: them. 
The captains pleaded the Lord-Lientenant’s orders to make 
up their strength, Englishmen could not be had, and they 
threw themselves on the Queen's mercy ; they were ready to 
serve her while life lasted. 

But Bermingham, who was Arnold's principal adviser, un- 
derstood the duties of the Commission differently. According 
to his view every officer, from the Lord-Lieutenant down- 
wards, was to be visited with extreme penalties for every 
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technical error. No allowance was to be made for men who 
wero irreyularly and not highly paid, and who had too often 
to make her Majesty's bricks without straw. Tt was hard in 
Queen Elizabeth's time—it is hard enough in Queen Victoria's 
—to apportion the blame between the English Government 
and its servants in Ireland, but the irreyularities themselves 
were scandalous enongh. Even Bermingham had some 
doubts about the policy of employing anyone living in 
Ireland to inquire into matters personally aff 
tive, but the Commissioners were peremp- 
al to deliver a book of exceptions to the Lord- 
Licutenant's muster. A roll of his own. accompanying this 
document, contained 213 names, but of these twenty-five 
were holders of other offices, thirty were occasionally em- 
ployed by other captains, and sixty-four were of [rish birth, 
though by rights all but eight should have been Euglishmes 
Of the Englishmen born ten were no soldiers, but at best 
retainers, A soldier's pay wns drawn in the name of the 
clerk of Christ Church, and still more strangely in the name 
of Adam Loftus, ‘primate and bishop of Armagh, alinost these 
two years.’ Sussex could master 153 men, but no more than 
forty-three were really fit. for service, and of these twenty- 
eight were officers. Thomas Smsthe, the apothecary, who 
probably kept drugs for poisoning as well as for healing, was 
borne on the strength, and so were butchers, carters, wood- 
cutters, scullions, makers of arras, musicians, a mariner, an 
old fisherman, a blind man, and a dead man. Brian Fitz- 
william’s company should have mustered 200, exclusive of 
officers, whereas the rank and file in reality only numbered 
123. Captain Fortescue’s followers were found to be nearly 
all Irish; ther were disbanded, and as Fortescue declined to 
account, he was committed to prison! 
When the Commission had been at work for a year, Eliz~ 
ubeth found out that it was very slow and very expensive. She 
recalled Wrothe, much to his own delight, but to the des 
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of Dixe, who was left single-handed to cope with Arnold and 
Bermingham. Unrestrained by on English colleague, tho 
Lord Justice now proceeded to extremities, a course in which 
he was encouraged by the local magnates joined with him in 
the Commission. The captains were required to enter into 
recognizances, binding themselves under penalties to give o 
detailed necoant of all they had received, and to make good 
deficiencies, The captains were willing to bind themselves 
to account for all the money or value whicl they could be 
proved to have received, and confissed that they lad been 
negligent about the preservation of books, but rfised to admit 
the evidence of private soldiers insteal of docamentary proofs, 
Any one who has had anything to do with paying troops will 
know that they were amply justified in the refusal. The 
Commissioners proceeded in the most arbitrary way, refusing 
to muke any allowance for men employed as servants, and 
proposing to pay all according to the roll, and without the 
knowledge of the captains. All Irishmen above six in each 
company were to be peremptorily disallowed, without con 
sidering the explanations offered on this head. The Commis- 
sioners swore in twelve soldiers from each compans, and encou= 
raged them to say all they could against their captains ; and 
having thus collected much hostile evidence, they refused 
copies to the officers concerned. Captain George Delves 
having declined to submit to the requirements of the Commis- 
sioners, though ke offered to give all reasonable security, was 
sent to prison, Sir Henry Radclyffe, the Lord-Lieutenaat's 
brother, and Sir George Stanley, the Marshal, ‘seeing their 
staves to stand nest the door,’ as they themselves expressed 
it, protested strongly against the ‘opening of matters, we do 
not say the forging of matters,’ totheir prejudice. They sig- 
nificantly added that all the Commissioners were blood-rela- 
tions to each other and to Bermingham. Auditor Dixe, who 
seems to have been really anxious to do right, heard the Lord 
Justice talk much of the ‘exactions, impositions, cessings, 
and cuttings) of Sussex and the captains, to the impoverish- 
ment of the Pale, and warned him that he would be con- 
sidered purtial if he did aot report the same of the native 
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nobility, who extorted twice as much. The auditor reminded 
Cecil that he was but one man against fourteen. The jobbing 
of family parties, as ther have been called, has indeed been 
for centuries one of the chief difficulties of ministers who have 
been successively charged with the government of Ireland.! 
Sir Henry Radclytfe, the most highly ploced and best con- 
nected officer in Ireland, was summoned before Amold to give 
fuller answers to Bermingham’s eharges. He refused to go 
back to a period before the list general payment, but offered 
to wait on the Commi ‘me after one hour's notice, 
and begged that his soldiers might not be paid in his absence. 
Well might Radelytf exclaim, fiat justitia,’ when this common 
measure of justice was denied to him, Dixe was ordered to 
settle with Sir Henry's company according to their own report. 
He obeyed ; but took the precaution to have some of the Com- 
missioners present, and declined to be bound by the results 
of such a monstrous order. It was hardly worth while to 
brand the character of the Queen's officers, and to destroy the 
discipline of her troops for the sake of 10/., saved in the 
payment of a company of fifty. Radelyffe asked for a pass- 
port, and even offered to be tried by his own soldiers. Both 
requests were refused, and the Commissioners, who seem to 
have surrendered themselves to Bermingham's guidance, de- 
clared that if fraud appeared on the face of the incriminating 
document drawn up ly him, they would force Radelyffo to 
give the details which he had already refused. He was made 
to appear about 6,000/. in debt, nearly half of which was 
on account of Irishmen enlisted above the number officially 
allowed. The accused officer was then committed to prison, 
and Arnold, having undertaken to see his men paid, refused 
to settle the tradesmen’s bills for necessaries, alleging that all 
should fall on the captains. There may have been great 
negligence, but the Lord Justice did not venture to accuse 
Radelytf of any false statement; and it must be admitted 


















§ The Quoon to Wrothe, Oct. 4, 1564 ; Dixe to Cecil. Ni 
1565; Wrothe to Cecil, Now. 14: Sir Henry Radelyife, Sir Gere $ 
(Captain Gsvaze Dulvgs Wy th Irivy Counsile with enclosures, Jam, 10, 
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GTAP. that, whatever bis faults, he had managed ta keep Leix and 
—— Offaly quiet. As much could not be said for Amold, whom 
the English Council geatly rebuked for taking such an extreme 
course with an officer of high rank, a Privy Councillor, and a 
manof family. There could be no objection to detaining him 
in Ireland if necessary, but he might have been left at liberty. 
Cecil and Leicester, after privately examining the voluminous 
and contradictory reports, declared themselves puzzled in some 
things, and advised Amold to take a good many of the Irish 
Council into his confidence. They reminded him that Dixe, 
with whom he appeared unable to agree, was chosen for a 
man of honesty and ability. What Leicester and Cecil could 
not fully understand at the time, we shall hardly be able to 
clear up now. That Radclyffe lad committed irregularities 
was not denied, that they were much smaller both in amount 
and in kind than Arnold supposed may be gathered from the 
fact that he was afterwards allowed to give a bond for 600/. 
to repay all moneys overpaid to him, if the balance should be 
against him at final closing. Sir George Stanley gave » 
similar bond for 300/. Nicholas Heron, another captain 
whom Amold treated with great rigour, was afterwards 
knighted, and died in the enjoyment of the Queen’s favour.’ 
While Arnold was occupied in exposing, and perhaps ex- 
aggerating the defects of military administration, the optimist 
Cusack was trying to keep Shane O'Neill in good humour. 
‘Sir Thomas Cusack’s peaces’ became a byeword in official 
circles. The last was made on the basis of leaving Shane all 
the glories of the O'Neills until the Queen gave him his father's 
title, He wns not to be brought before the chief governor 
against his will, and the disputes between English and Irish 
in the North were to be referred to arbitration. The Queen 
had made up her mind to brook the fact of a great O'Neill; 
but she positively refused to confirm the articles exempting 











1 For Radelyffe's case, see his letter to Cecil, Jan. 3 snd. the 
memorial of his other letters, Feb. 4; Lermingham to Cecil, Feb. 245 
Aupwer to the Commissioners by the Earl of Sussex; Auditor Dize to Cecil, 
Yan. 17 and 2%, Dise says he was nut dislikes, because he kept hirascit 
it quiet state.’ Sce the Queen's letter to Lord Deputy Sidney, 
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him from attending on the Viceroy, and referring all to arbi- 
tration. Shane then declared ‘that he would have all or none ; 
but he signed a temporary agreement for the pacification 
of the borders, and he appears to have kept it for a time. 
Cusack, who was never tired of singing Shane's praises, wished 
to have the Great Scal affixed to the original treat; 
Privy Council dared not mention it to Elizabeth, the altera- 
tions being deemed necessary tor her honour. That saved, thero 
was every desire to humour the tyrant of the North. Elizabeth 
said she thought she had yielded enongly, but was willing to 
have Shane's disputes with the Baron of Dungannon’s sons 
decided in the next Irish Parliament. Shane dared to claim 
Lady Frances Radely#fe as having been ‘appointed to him by 
the Queen's Majesty,’ and the Privy Council were affraid to 
say more than that the question must be left till Sussex 
reached the Court. How Lady Frances would have fared as 
Shane's wife be inferred from the way in which he treated 
his mistress, The Countess of Argyle, the accomplished lady 
who had Jef her husband for his sake, was chained by day 
toa little bor, and only released when wanted to amuse her 
master’s drunken leisure. 

Lord Robert Dudley, mindful of their old sport together, 
advised the chieftain to do some notable service, and thus 
deserve the royal favour, He answered that the Scots were 
rebels and traitors, who usurped the Queen's lands and reve- 
aues in the North, and that he would drive them all out of 
Treland for no greater reward than the pay of forty men. In 
other words, he would glailly have had the Queen's help in 
adding the MacDonnell lands to his own.! 

* articles between Cusack and O'Neill, Nov. 18, 1563. ‘The following is 
the article struck out by the Queen:—' Non. est babencum pro violatione 
eis si non accedat penonaliter ad gutematorem, antequam intelligat an 
is est illi amicas et favorabilis an non, et si aliqua conteatio oriatar inter 
Angliam ot Hiberniam a boreali paste, quod probi vizi oligantur ab atrague 
parte ad dirimendum has controversiassine pacis violatione’ Truce between 
Cusack and O'Neill, Mare 1, 1554; the Queen to Cusack, June 2, 1564 ; 
Privy Cwuneil to same, April 2; Cusack to Cecil, March 22: Randolph to 
same, Dee. 24 (S.D., Seutland) ; Casack to Dadley, June; O'Neill to Lord 
Sustieo ant Connecti, Lug. 18, 1564:—'Tpse autem’ et mei non inretioxinns 
in hac boreal parte majones cebelles et presitores Celsitudini Regine quam 
Seutos qul aboq udinis cousenstt ustxpaut.” 
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Cusack’s anxiety to please Shane was so great that he 
hhad no feeling left for O'Donnell, whose fate might well have 
moved the hardest heart, Seven years before, he told the 


, Queen, O'Neill when hard pressed by the Government had 


been glad enough to take refuge in Tyreonnel, to marry bis 
daughter, to profess loyalty to the Queen, and to swear eternal 
friendship to his hospitable host. O'Donnell hnd been glad 
to hear his son-in-law talk so,and said that he would befriend 
bim only as long as be was loyal. ‘Then Shane bad taken to 
intriguing with his clansmen, and probably, if we may judye by 
the sequel, with his father-in-law's wife. After his treacherous 
capture O'Donnell was bound hand and foot, an iron collar 
round his neck being tightly clained to the gyves on his 
ankles, Night or day he could neither lie down nor stand up. 
«When he perceived,’ said the victim, ‘that I could not be 
undone after this manner, he thought to torment me after 
snother manner, to the intent that he might have all my 
jewels, and so he cansed the irons to be strained upon my 
legs and upon my hands so sore that the very blood ran down 
on every side of mine irons, insomuch that I did wish after 
death one thousand times,’ No Christian or Turk, he thought, 
had ever been treated worse, and besides his personal wrongs 
not less than 500 people of some condition, and at least 
14,000 of the poor, had lost their lives through O'Neill’s 
cruelty. His son Con, whose cousins delivered him to Shane, 
had been induced by torture to promise the surrender of 
Lifford. The tribesmen refused to give it up, and Shane 
threatened to strike off his prisoner's leg. While Con daily 
expected death, his tormentor blockaded Lifford with earth- 
works, and his cattle ate down the green corn for miles round. 
‘The castle was taken, and all Tyrconnel was then at Shane's 
mercy. 

O'Donnell himself was released after a captivity of two 
years and nine months, partly perhaps because he had been 
‘a troublesome prisoner. According to Cusack, or rather to 





* O'Donnell to the Queen, May 14 andl Oct. 24, 1564; Wrothe to Loni 
R. Dudley, duly 23, The decd for the surrender of Lidurd is cated July 12. 
‘Old O'Donnell was released before April 17. 
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Shane, who was his informant, he hod given up Lifford, pro- 
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mised many kine and much plate and jewels, and relensed his 


ancient claim to the suzerainty of Innishowen. In the absence 
of documentary evidence no one is bound to believe this, and. 
in any ense, promises extracted by torture could hardly be 
thought binding. O'Donnell was indeed in no condition to 
pay such a ransom, for he had lost all control over his country. 
He had incurred unpopularity by paying a pension to Argyle 
as the price of his faithless wife. O'Neill had, however, 
seized Con in revenge for the alleged breach of contract. 
‘Con,’ said Sir Thomas Wrothe, ‘is as wise and active an 
Irishman as any in Ireland:” he was married to an O'Neill, 
and there was a suspicion that the lady favoured her futher 
rather than her husband. Cusack advised Arnold to give 
O'Donnell nothing but fair words, and a letter to Shane 
bidding him use his prisoner well. On reaching Dublin 
O'Dounell was accordingly received with outward marks of 
respect, but Arnold refused to give him any help or to allow 
him to go to England. He was reminded that his grandfather, 
who was ‘the honestest O'Donnell that ever was,’ never came 
tu the governor but to ask aid when banished by his son, and 
that son was in turn banished by his son the present sup- 
pliant. Calvagh was told that he came not now for service 
but for help, for which he would go to the Turk, and that no 
O'Donnell ever did come for service, nor was able to hurt the 
Pale, except when allied with O'Neill, Maguire, Magennis, 
O'Rourke, and O'Reilly. The family quarrels of the O’Don= 
nells could not be denied, but they might at least be matched 
by those of the O"Neills, and there was something savouring 
strongly of meanness in the rest of the answer, when we 
reflect that Calvagh had been in alliance with the English 
Government at the time of his misfortune. The cause had 
been determined against him beforehand, but he came before 
the Lord Justice and Council to hear his statement read, and 
to add what might be required by word of mouth. ‘Hearing 
his bill read,’ says Wrothe, ‘he burst: ont into such a weeping 
as when he should speak uit was fain by his 
interpreter te priy nd so went | 
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GHAP. without saying anything, Sure it pitied me to see him, and 
SE more because his present help is doubtful, for although it may 
‘be said that the wisest to win peace will take war in hand, 
and that it is likely Shane will not be reformed but by war,” 
yet the poverty of Ireland and the occupation of England 
made war well-nigh impracticable.! 
tmequen Arnold seems to have thought himself bound to do in 
Tintitts, all things exactly the opposite of Sussex, and he accepted 
hoch Grr Cyenck’s rose-coloured view of Shane’s intentions, But 
wihirw« Wrothe’s reasoning was more dispassionate. He saw the 
danger of letting O'Donnell’s country come under the power 
of , who gave good words but went his own way 
nevertheless, If possible he was to be pacified, but war 
might prove inevitable, and to be successful it would have 
to be conducted in a new He saw that O'Donnell was 
determined to go to the Queen with or without license, and 
if necessary by way of Scotland, ‘The Queen said she would 
willingly see O'Donnell at Court if it would do him any good, 
bat that the causes between him and Shane would have to be 
tried in Ireland, and she did not see what he could gain by 
the journey. She saw Arnold's bias clearly enough, and said 
plainly that the Deaa and Chapter of Armagh, who had been 
named, were no fit Commissioners to judge of this matter. 
Terence Daniel and his colleague had a too natural affection 
towards O'Neill. As Wrothe had foreseen, O'Donnell, who 
feared that chains and torture awaited him in Ulster, would 
not be denied, but took the first opportunity of slipping over 
to England during Arnold's temporary absence, and he made 
his appearance at Court, where he told his griefs to the Queen, 
and to Leicester, Winchester, and Cecil. Elizabeth evidently 
felt much for the unfortunate chief, gave him money, and sent 
him back to Ireland, directing Arnold to make him’ some 
allowance until his causes were decided. ‘ We are not,’ she 

















' Wrothe to Lord R. Dudley, Jaly 28,1564; Cusack to same, June 9, 
‘and a paper dated June 13, which summarises his case against O'Donnell; 
Cusack to Cecil, June 9,and to Arnold, June 13. The Four asters say 
Con O'Donrall was taken by Skane O'Neill, May 14, bat they have not a 
word of the alleged breach of contract: they are, however, partial to the 
ODeneell family 
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said, ‘withont compassion for him in this calamity, specially 
considering his first entry thereto was by taking part against 
Shane when he made war agninst our good subjects there.’ 
Yo one was ever able to resist Elizabeth when she spoke 
graciously, bat O'Donnell’s experience of Amold had not 
been satisfactory, and he thought it prudent to withdraw for 
atime to the Scottich Court, where he wns eure of eympathy 
from the relations of his foolish and gmilty wife, the da 
vietim of Shane's brutalit 

His hereditary enemies having been reduced to a hamiless 
state, Shane proceeded, with the full approval of the (jovern= 
ment, to attack the Seots, who prevented him from doing as 
he pleased in the North. But Arnold was not so completely 
Blinded by 
fergus, which be claimed as of ancient right, Neither w 
thought convenient te withdraw Ki 




















his professions as to make him free of Carrick- 
it 
lare from the defence of 
the Pale, as Shane urgently desired, Eight or aine hundred 
Scots, under the command of Sorley Boy, lay near the left 
bank of the Bann, opposite Coleraine, where Shane had made 
the old castle tenable. His object being to get complete 
command of the estuary, he sent over a small party in the 
‘country boats or ‘cots,’ which were his only means of trans- 
port, and having posted them strongly in the Dominican 
Friary, withdrew to his main body, The Scots attacked the 
outpost like madmen, as Dean Danyell expressed it, and lost 
many men, but succeeded in killing all the defenders except 
the mounted ten, who were seized with o panic and ewam 
their horses over the flooded rirer. Neither party bad much 
to boast, but Shane could point to the affair as a test of his 
sincerity. He bragged about what he would do next time, 
when there might be no flood, and be again suggested that 
he might be allowed to make Carrickfergus his base until 
preparations for renewing the war were complete. Arnold 
yielded so far as to sanction his entry with some of his chief 
followers. Captain Piers was to show the formidable vi 
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the multitude of his company as far off as possible. Shane's 
views changed, or the policy of Piers was successful in keeping 
him at arm’s length, but he plundered the town of Carlingford 
before doing any further service against the Scots, burned 
the country all about, and ravished the women far and wide, 
up to the walls of Dundalk, More damage has been done, 
said Fitzwilliam, ‘than seven years of such profit as is from 
Shane.’ 

‘When Sussex left Ireland Leix and Offaly were pretty 
quiet, but his departure had been the signal for disturbance. 
AAmold was accused of oppressing the rernnant of the O'Con- 
nors, and by his own account he cated little for peace. 
Ormonde’ brother persecuted the O'Mores, who were reduced 
to a state not much above brigandage, He killed a dozen 
kerne near Castle-comer, and apologised for not doing more : 
Gf we had any ground for horsemen we should have made a 
fair haul.’ Arnold praised Sir Edmund's activi *, but looked 
forward to general disorder as soon as the long nights, which 
are still dreaded in Ireland, should give better opportunities 
to the disaffeted. By way of precaution he imprisoned 
Calvagh O'Connor, as some snid, with little or no cause, 
but, a3 Arnold maintained, for intriguing with tribes on 
both sides the Shannon, and for engaging Scots mercen- 
aries. Yeb there is good ground for believing that this poor 
© Connor tried to be a loyal subject, with the result of being 
mistrusted by both parties. ‘When I was a rebel,’ he said, 
‘Thad friends enough, but now I serve the Queen's Majesty 
I am daily in fear of my life.’ Unable to get a hearing, 
Calvagh, though heavily ironed, managed to break prison, 
and having been treated as a rebel became one in earnest, 
Great preparations were made on the borders of the Pale. 


* Lord Justice and Council to O'Neill, Aug. 22 and Sept. 14; Terence 
Dangeli to Lord Justice, Aug. 21 and Sept. 10; Shane ONeill to Lord 
Justice and Council, Sept. 3—'Non est opus nuse habere me suspectum 
quantum ad servicium impendendum contra Scotos’ This did not prevent 
him from clamouring for aid at the Scotch Court; see Randolph's letter 
Vefors cited. Randolph had seen two of Shane's letters, Lord Justice 
and Couneil to Piers, Sept, tewillian to Cecil, dan. 17,1563; and the 
Declaration of Sussex, J 
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Arnold demanded help from all the Irish clans in the central 
parts of the island. The Earl of Kildare was ordered to 
assemble his people, and letters were seat to the gentlemen 
of the Pale and to the settlers in the King’s and Queen's 
counties, Wexford and Carlow were not forgotten, and 
Ormonde, who received 2 spucial eommission and pay for 200 
kerne for three months, was directed to watch the rebels, who 
were proclaimed by name, and to attack thom if th 
near his border, These tremendous preparations for the hunt, 
for it was little more, were crowned with such success as wis 
le. Calvagh O'Connor was killed by a near kinsman, 
presented to the Lord Justice. Sir Baral 
Fitypatriek, Edward VI's old companion, dutifully attaeked 
tle O'Mores, But Sir Barnaby himself was little better off 
than an outlaw, for his father, the first Baron of Upper Oseory 
had bat imperfectly laid aside Celtic usayes when he accept 
an Anglo-Norman title; and under the intiuence of a wicked 
ond ‘wife, he persecuted his loyal and civilised heir. The 
YC ‘ed into little parties of cight or ten, 
who lived as best they might in the hogs. ‘The O'Mores had 
wider contiguous wastes, and managed to keep Letter together, 
Dnt they were glad to sue for peace. It was an inulorivus 
campaign, which only served to show how completely the: 
settlement of the country had failed to reconcile the native 
popalation.! 
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| Wrothe to Cecil, Oct. *1 and Nov. 2, 1564; Lord Justice and Council 
to Ormonde, Nor. 21, Sows thirty years before Sir Darnaby's father hat. 
assumed the character of an independent prince, when complaining to 
iMeory VEIL, of Iris sufferings at the hands of Ormonde’s grandfather. The 
story is that his messenger stood among the crowd of courtiers assembled 
to see the King pass, and eailed out ‘Sta potibus, Domine Rex. Dominus 
a eactigare Petrisas 
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Arter his return from England, Desmond kept quiet for a 
time. ‘The indufatizable Cusack visited Waterford for the 
purpose of settling his dispute with Ormonde, bat had to leave 
his work untinished so as to proceed with the more pressing 
business of O'Neill. But Desmond's men were not idle, for 
they were allowed to interfere in the atfiirs of Thomond, 
taking part with Sir Donnell the tanist against the Earl. 
The help of Clanricarde, whose interests inclined him to the 
side of the latter, alone prevented him from being driven out 
of the country, Clanricarde expressly says that Desmond 
himself erossed the Shannon, and set on him by surprise, 
killing 30 men, and taking 800 cows, which helped to pay 
the intrader’s gallowglasses. They were indeed well paid, for 
they received more than half the cuttle of Thomond. ‘There 
was some talks of giving Clanricarde cannon to take the castlo 
of Inchiquin, and Desmond was straightly charged by Amold 
toabstain from further interference. Royal Commissioners, of 
whom Parker was one, visited Cork, and the gentlemen of the 
county appeared, offering to Lold their lands by knight service, 
and to give security for good behaviour. Desmond described 
the proceedings in glowing language, but did not recall his 
gallowglasses from Thomond, whence the Earl continued to 
beg earnestly for help. Ormonde was directed to give such 
help as he could spare from pursuing the O'Mores, and Cusack, 
the general pacificator, again made his way to the South, 
when it was agreed that Manus Oge O'Sheehy, with his 400 
gallowglasses and 260) musketeers and horsemen, should be 
withdrawn, and that those who ferried them over Shannon 
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should be punished. Differences were to be settled by arbi- cima. 
ion, and all were to live happily ever after. Thus, to SX" 
borrow the contemptuous language of Sir George Stanley, 
did Sir Thomas Cusack conclude according to his aceustonied 
manner a fyekelede pence.’" 

Ormonde lad been bought up in England. He was a 
personal favourite with the Queen, and there 
that he was sincerdly anxious to live the life of a civilised 
able 





be no doubt 






win rather than that of a barharows 





Money rents, 


which he might spend at Court or at. home in building such 
ion: 





as Carrick, had a greater attmetion for him thin the 
jet habit of eating up the country with turbulent soldiers 
and useless horse 
too le longed to boast that, while an 
ven the first to bring in the curse of corne and livery upon 
Ireland. an Earl of Ormonde had been the first to take it away. 
He accordingly issued a prockimation which throws much 
cit on the state of the country. Reciti t to rowal 






















power and jurisiction im Tipperary, he confessed his obli- 
ymtion to see it properly governed. War and disorder had 
hitherto forced him and his ancestors to exact coyne and 
livery, necessarily showing a bad example to others who had 
not the excuse of responsibility. He spoke of ‘the poverty, 
misery, and calamity whereunto the poor subjects be brought 
lig the licentions multitude of Irish raseals which be bred and 
maintained by the said coyne and livery.’ The Ear!'s officers 
eould not do their duty, the Queen was defrauded of her 
revenue, and it was therefore agreed ‘by the consent and 
assent of all the lords and gentlemen of the same county, that 
no coyne or livery or Irish exactions should be thenceforth 








' Cusack tothe Privy Couneil, June 8, 1564: Clanricarde to the Queen, 
April 19,1585; Lord Justice and Comneil to Desmond, July 1, 12: 

iwmeaul, July 2: Destnond te Winchester, July 26; to Covil Ju 
Wrothe t0 Lact it Duley, Aug. 16; Onlens taken by Sir Thomas Chsuek 
fund otiiors between the Earls of Desmorel and Thomond; De-mend, Dian 
more, andl others to Cusack, Sept. 11, Stanles"s Letter is in 
Arch. dural uf Leeland. series, iW; Four Masters, 
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levied.’ This extended to the possessions of all the Butlers, 
of the Prendergasts,and of the Archbishop of Cashel, north of 
the Suir, and within the bounds of Tipperary. Proclamation 
was to be male in all market towns that severe pe 
the tions after Aug 





alties 
ast Ly 








wonld be incurred by le 


every one being licensed to resist by force. But there was 





danger lest this godly victory over the horrible and devouring, 
monster should leave the country defenceless, and therefore a 
quarterly muster of the able-bodied people was to be taken 
Every landowner was to furnish a certain fixed quota of horses. 
harness, and men ready for nny sudden emergeney. It was: 

















no increase. and that their in= 
n force, Ta catse it wats abso= 
lutely necessary to bring strangers into the county, they were 
to be regulariy waged, the Earl being authorised by the free= 
ta fised sum of mones forthe purpose. E 
strange soldier was to pay for all he had at the mte o 
self and Id. for his boy, and simi 





hoped that the frowns would tly 





habitants would supply no m 















holders to e: 











meal for h 
were to be mnde when it became necessary to move the local 
nnilitia, ‘The lords and yeatlemen of Tipperary subserideil 
this treaty.! 

Ormonde, however, was not able for this time to carry out 
his good intentions. Desmond attacked his tenants, and he 
was forced to ‘continue one disorder to withstand another. 
The cheerful views of Cusack, who believed that he had really 
pacified Munster in a manner redounding to his own and the 
Queen's honour, were soon woefully belied. ‘The real pacifi- 
cator had been Lady Desmond, and her death at this juncture 
removed the last restraint from her husband, and cured her 
son of his Inst compunction. Sir Maurice Fitzgerald of the 
Decies, who lived at Dromana on the Blackwater, and who was 
descended from the second son of the seventh Earl, possessed 
part of the original Desmond estate, which he claimed to bold 
of the Crown by feudal tenure, But Desmond preferred to 
regard him as a stihereinate [rich chief, liable to the payment: 
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Ormonde’s first cousin, appealed to him for protection against 
distraint, and requested him to take charge of his cattle until 
the storm bad blown over. Desmond alleged that distress 
land Leen taken time out of mind in the Decies, but Ormonde 
held that it was part of the county of Waterford, und thiat all 
suck: pretensions were therefore void in law. Haring also 
good reason to believe that an attack upon Tipperary was 
meditated, Ormonde led a force to Clonmel, and encamped at 
Knocklotty, near the foot of the mountsin pass leading inte 
Sir Maurice's country. In due course came a special mes- 
senger to say that Desmond was already on his way, and 
Ormonde lost no time in obeying the summons. With 10 
horse and 300 of 400 foot, and accompanied by his brothers 
Edmund, James, and Edward, he hastened across the moun- 
tains, and foand that Desmond was alrewily collecting re 
in the familiar fashion of his House." 

From the preparations made, it can hardly be supposed 
that the Geraldine chief had no design beyond the avowed 
one of making Sir Maurice pay his dues. Some of the 
O Connors, proclaimed traitors, were with him, and he went 
to Clare to summon those O'Briens who were in the same 
ease, The White Knight came to Lismore with an armed. 
and the Knight of Kerry, with MacCarthy More, and 
O'Sullivan Beare were reported to have come as far as Conna. 
The Earl himself was accompanied by his brother Thomas, by 
John FitzEdmund, seneschal of Imokilly, a valiant man, who 
afterwards gave much trouble, and by the White Knight's 
eldest son. His force consisted of 80 or 100 horse, 3U0 or 
400 foot, and several hundred of the mixed camp followers and 
plunderers, comprehensively described as ‘ rascally.’. Desmond 
was intriguing amoug such of the Butlers as were inclined to 
oppose the head of their House. Sir Piers Butler, of Cahir, 
who complained that he was oppressed by Ormonde, was with 
the White Knight at Lismore, and Desmond, though his wife 
was only batied, already sought the hand of Lord Dun- 
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boyne’s daughter. The marriage eventually took place, and 
was not destined to bring good fortune to the Geraldiaes. 
Desmond left Lismore with the first light of a winter's 
morning, and marched toa place called Bewley, where there 
is now a bridyo over the Finisk, near the highest point to 
which the tide comes. He sent Lord Power and one of his 
captains to demand Irish service from Sir Maurice, who rode 
with them towards Desmond, and offered to abide by the onler 
of the Lonl Justice and Connell, or by the award of four 
two to be chosen by either side. He professed him- 
do as his ancestors lind done. Desmond 
1 should be left to the decision ot’ his own judy,’ 
probably a Brehon, and in any ease a partial person, He p 
pared to encamp in the neighbourhood, Ieilled sixty head of 
cattle, and sent to Dungarvan for wine. Sir Maurice rode 
back, without having met the Earl, and saw three houses on 
fire, one of them being that in which the invader had rested 
‘ir Maurice and two of his men then 
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during the forencon, 
went to watch his progress from a neighbouring hill, whence 
they espied Ormonde and his men coming down the opposite 
mountain. 

‘The Butlers rested on the hill side. Their horses were 
scattered about at geass, and a countryman galloped off to 
Desmond, offering himself as guide, and advising an imine- 
diate attack. Desmond inquired eagerly whether my Lord 
of Ormonde were there himself, and on receiving an incorrect 
answer in the negative, exclaimed, ‘Let us go upon them, for 
they are but young boys,and rascally, and we shall take them 
grazing their horses.’ Lord Power advised him not to meddle 
with the Butlers, who were perhaps in superior foree, but to 
retire to his house at Curraghmore, where they could not 
harm hin, Desmond's road to Youghal was also open, but 
he preferred the middle course of returning to Lismore, where 
his auxiliaries were, with whose help he might hope clearly 
to outnumber the Ormoncians, who refieshed themselves, and 
continued the even tenor of their way southwards to the ford 
at Affine, The Cieraldine foot went on in advance, and no 
sto have been at inst iutended, tor they passed 
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Ormonde’s main body at the cross roads; but as soon as their 
leader saw his hated rival, he put spurs to his horse like Cyrus 
at Cunaxa, and some of his men discharged their pieces. 
Ormonde seems to have Leen still unwilling to fight, for he 
allowed the hostile foot to recross him, Being actually charged, 
the Butlers stood on their defence, and soon proved the wisdom 
of Lord Power's advice, for Sir Edmund Butler broke Des- 
mond’s thi:zh with a pistol shot, and some 300 of his men fell. 
Desinond afterwards said that many of his people tried to 
escape by swinming the Blackwater, where they were inter+ 
cepted by armed Loats; and he offered t a proof that 
the ficht resulted from a plot hatched between Ormonde and 
Sir Maurice, But this was strenuously deuied, ‘The wounded 
Earl was carried to Clonmel, and thence to Waterford, and 
Lis adherents withdrew to their own homes.! 

The battle or skirmish at Affane seems to have been the 7 
last on English or Irish ground in which two noblemen with- 
out any commission made private war upon 
itzgeruld says that banners were displayed on Des 
mond's side, and that Ormonde ‘ staying still at the beginning 
of the conflict, did suddenly put up a thing of red silk upon a 
staff’ It was probably intended as a rallying point for his men, 
but Ormonde himself denied thut a flag had been displared. 
The Queen bad declared that no sword but hers should be 
drawn, and angrily summoned the two Earls to her presence. 
Both letters are guarded in expression, but that to Desmond is 
rather the more severe of the two, With the consideration 



























* The official correspondence about this affray is among the S.P Ireland, 
Eliz, vol. xii, It is priated in the Zrivt arch, doaraat, Srl series, L504, 
Russell, the Four Masters, O'Dalr, and OSullivan Beare all say Desmond 
‘was outnumbered, an Ormonie treacherous. I see no reason to believe 
either statement. Desmond's own account is certainly incorrect. Lord 
Power's isunfortunately missing, The best is Sir George Stanley's, who tuo 
the trouble to visit the place, and to make a sketch or plan; hie is perhaps 
rather partial to Ormonde, The ford" of Aifane was perhaps that over the 
tributary river Finisk. I have inspected the ground carefully. The lacie 
water itself is mentioned by Desiaond as being passable only by swiznm: 

or in boats, It is,on the other hand, generally believed 
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which she often showed to old nnd tried servants, sha wrote 
very graciously to Cusack, the fuilure of whose policy was now 
apparent to all. ‘He had done his best,’ she said, ‘but the 
enmity between the two Earls was greater and deeplier rooted 
than could be reformed by any but. her own princely directions.” 
Arnold came to Waterford soon after the arrival of Ormonde 
and his prisoner, and interrogatories were administered to the 
persons principally concerned. To do the legal business, the 
Lord Justice with him Mr. Justice Plunkett, who was 








the country, *aja 
George Stanley, Marshal of the Amy, who 
love Arnold, declared thi much ai 
prevent the Lord Justice from prejudyi 
unfavourable to Ormonde. Amold began by demanding the 
custody of the prisoner, as no dowbt he had a right to do; but 
he did it in such a way as to make it appear a slight to the 
captor, who demanded an order in writing. At lust he was 
promised a copy of the entry in the Council Book, and he 
then brought Desmond himself. ‘My Lord Justice,’ he said, 
‘hither have T bronght to you my Lordof Desmond, according 
it commandment given me, which in no way I 
nt to disobey. Aut 1 deliver hitn unto you as the Queen's 
csty’s prisoner, being taken in the field by me with his 
nner displayed, buming and spoiling the Queen's 

ets within shire ground, with sundry traitors 
my” He then charged him with high treason, and ear- 
nestly hesonght that he might be kept securely, and not 
allowed to communicate with aayoue till the Queen's pleasure 
should be known, ‘And seeing,’ Le continued, ‘you have 
thas taken him from me, if men’s mouths be stopped, as I 
fear they will, and by means thereof some part of his heinous 
treason come uob to hight, I trust therein I shall be discharged 
to her Majesty.” The policy of isolating Desmond had indeed 
been approved at the Council table, but Arnold nevertlieless 
allowed all men free necess to hina, ‘The Council were ine 
lined to rrmmtories administered to the two 
f , bit Sstanley 
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on the technical ground that Desmond was accused of treason. 


tho same measure to both sides, little could have been said 
temainst him. But Ormonde was required to answer at once 
in hig own person, while Desmond was allowed several day: 
during which he had answers drawn in writing by a lawyer. 
Stanley again objecting, the Lord Justice told him that he 
was a wilful man, and affectioned to my Lord of Ormonde. 
But Vice-Treasurer Fitzwilliam, who had some experience 
of Desmond and his doings, took exactly the same view as 
Stanlep. ‘So good an offer given of God, and so orerthrown, 
I will’ not judge too far, hath not lightly been seen, but 
So,y00f. will uos buy out that which (if he had been honour 
ably Izept, so it had been with restraint from common speech) 
might lave been had,’ Amold stayed seven weeks at Water- 
ford without much farthering the business, and Ormonde soon 
went to England. Desmond, accompanied by MacCarthy 
More and O'Sullivan Beare, was sent over in the custody of 
Captain Heron, who records that his distinguished prisoner 
was very seasick, Arnold Lorrowed 200 marks to defray ex- 
penses, but Heron, writing from Liverpool for orders, com- 
plained that he wns not furnished with money, ‘The Eari's 
long halt at Chester may have been eaused less by sickness 
and fatigue than by a wish to hear the last news from Ine- 
land. The Queen wrote strongly to Lords Roche, Barrymore, 
Power, and Dunboyne, urging them to maintain order during 
Desmond's absence, and the amiable Cusack doubtless felt 
that uuder his skilful management all would still go merry 
aS a tnarriage bell. 

After is exploit at Carlingford, Shane O'Neill lay quiet 
fir a long time, watching the Scots, to whom he had lately 
ou» much dumaye. ‘These hardy warriors were over con- 
filent. They neither took the trouble to negotiate with Shane, 
nor abstained from saying that Englishmen had no right 
to Ircland ; boasting that they hud already 70 miles out of 
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the 120 between Coleraine and Dublin, and that they would 
‘soon have the rest. 

After Easter Shane quietly collected a strong force at 
Edenduff Carrick, or Shane's Castle, and having cut passes to 
secure a retrent, marched rapidly by Broughshane and Clogh. 
to the North. The warning fires went up from the hills about 
Fair Head, and James MacDonnell, who was in Cantire, came 
at once to the rescue. He landed at Cushendun only to find 
that his castle on ted Bay was already burned and dismane 
tled, Gorley Boy hal suffered severe loss while tryi 
O'Neill in the pass of Knockboy, but he effected a junction 
with the new comer Serley had a fortitied residence ab 
Ballyeastle, on the north coast, and thither Alexander Oge 
was expected to bring a strong reinforcement. The brothers 
retreated towards Bullycastle, but for some unaccountable 
reason did not occupy it. Perhaps it was held by a hostile 
garrison. Shane followed to the castle, the islemen, who 
numbered about 1,000, lying ia Gleashesk, and having thus 
some advantage of rising ground. No help came, and very 
early the next morning Shane made hisattack. The O'Neills, 
who were more than two to one, gained a complete victory. 
According to Shane and his secretary, the Scots lost some 
700 men, but other eve-witnesses reduce the number by one 
half. James MacDonnell was dangerously wounded, and taken. 
prisoner. Sorley Boy was also taken, and a third brother, 
‘Angus, was killed. Two chiefs of the Macleods, with many 
other men of note, fell into the victor’s hands.! 

On the following day Alexander Oge brought 900 men to 
Tathlin, but returned to Scotland on hearing the bad news. 
Dunseverick and other MacDonnell castles at once surren= 
@ered, Dunluce, which was nearly impregnable by an Trish 
army, held out for three days; but the garrison opened their 
gates when they heard that Sorley Boy had had no food 
during that time, and that his gentle captor would give him 
none as long as the place held oat. Shane remained the 
unchallenged master of the North, and had the satisfaction of 
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bragging about the obligations under which he bad placed 
the Queen. His secretary, in a letter written somo weeks 
afterwards, said that O'Neill had exhorted his men before the 
battle to be true to their Prince, that is, Queen Elizabeth 5 but 
Shane, who wrote on the day of the fight, says nothing of this, 
and his worthy secrotary’s correspondent was Sir Thomas 
Cusack, perhaps the only man living who would have believed 
such a story 














: c's services against 
the Scots, and continued to write in glowing terms of his 
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ie Lote dal Otidy moat be yasitiod by 
yardon, followed by gentle dealinus, or else the people must 
De extirpated. ‘The former would be the easier course, the 
latter the more thoro! Munster might best be wuanaged 
Ly keeping the nobles at Court, and by appointing a President 
and Council to rule it: 200 foot and 100 horse would be a 
sufficient force. Thomond should be divided among as many 
men as possible, supreme military command being given to 
the Earl. The Scots should have no grant of land, which 
woald only be a back door for the Queen's enemies, They 
might be winked at until Government was strong enough to 
expel them thoroughly; in the meantime all ports should be 
held, so that the fleet might cnt off access to the isles. As 
for Shane, he was a common robber, never to be reformed 
unless by fore; O'Donnell should be restored, and Newry, 
Dundalk, and Carrickfergus made thoroughly defensible, with 
as little noise as possible, Shane O'Neill knew that he could 
neither hoodwink Sidney nor hope to defeat him openly, and 
he began a new correspondence with Seotlund. He refused 
to give up his prisoners to their Queen or to the 
Argyle, until he knew the will of bis own Queen ; ated in the 
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meantime he talked about enormous mnsoms, Secretary 
Fleming says James MacDonnell offered O'Neill all his pro- 
perty in Ireland and Scotland for bare likerty, but that Shane 
Aeclined on the ground that he was the Queen's officer, and 
that the quarrel was none of his. ‘Trested with eruelty or 
neglect, MacDonnell died of his wounds, and Shane, who 
retuined Sorley Boy by his side, soon began to tall: about 
marrying the widow, Lady Aunes Campbell. So matters 
rested; while Sid: ninations, was forg- 
ing a sword for Lis old yossip’s destruetion.! 

The war of the two great Houses did not end with Or- 
monde's victory at Affline, but was carried on yi 
London. Ormonde hated Leicester, and it is easy to see that 
there was a certain ditfrenca of opinion, corresponding in 
some degree to the Butler and Geraldine factions, between 
the parties of Sussex and Leicester, both in England and 
Ireland, Sussex, being interrogated, stated of his own 
Knowledge that Desinond had harboured proclaimed traitors 
whom he refused to surrender, while Ormonde was always 
ready to obey the Government in such matters. Desmond 
had maintained the rebels in Thomond, and about this there 
could be no doubt. Sussex showed by records that Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald's lands were in the county of Waterford, 
and that Desmond had no legal right there. Desmond, in 
short, had been a disobedient subject, and an oppressor of 
his neighbours, both Anglo-Norman and Celtic. Desmond 
kept Sussex waiting three weeks at Waterford, and refused 
to come to Dublin at all, though an ample escors was offered 
him; while Ormonde was always ready to obey the sammons 
of the Government and Council. Sir Heary Radclyffe and 
Francis Agarde, both of whom had good opportunities of 
judging, spoke to the same effect. 

Sidney preferred to dwell on the services of tho late Earl 
of Desmond. The present man had never refused to come 


+ Fitawilliam to Cecil, June 4, July 13, and Aug. 23; Gerot Fleming to 
Cusick, already citer. Sir Henry Sidney's articles for Ereland, May 20. 1 

* Answors of sir H. Ratlelra warde, ant the Earl of Sussex, Jus. 
8.1565. Fitswilliam and Stanley generally supported Sussex. Arnall 
Cusavis, and Silnuy inclined to 
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to him, and bad come readily even to Drogheda, ‘n place to 
him and all his county most oljions for that his great_grand- 
father upon a like letter sent from a governor was there put 
to death as they constantly affirm.’ Desmond had offered to 
stand or fall in his suits on trial either by the common law 
or by the Governor and Council; and if Sidney had stayed in 
Treland he would have been taken at his wonl. As to Ore 
monde, Sidney ‘never saw a mone willing man to serve the 
Queen, and de 
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ul hae claimed snprenncy 
cies, and had levied grievous distrsses there.t 
< weeks later, the controversy having waxed hot in the 
meantime, Sidney was more dee: 
‘The Earl's entry into the Dreios was indeed not justified by 
Jaw, but still logs was Ormonee’s intorferonee justifiuble, Both 
deserved punishment for unlawful assembly, but Desmond's 
should be the Tighter, doy that he had Letter colour of distress 
than Ormonde of resene. Desiond had but followed the 
custom of his ancestors up to the time of the fight, and 
whoever made the first onset should be answerable for the 
slaughter. Both Earls should be made to contribute to the 
support of a Presidency intended to bridle both, and in 
future to obey, and to make others obey, as if they lived 
within the Pale. Both should be bound in great sums to 
stand to the decision of the Gorernor, Chancellor, and three 
Chief Justices as to the lands in dispate between them. 
Sussex, who fortified his argument by many references to 
acts of Parliamvit, urged that Desmond had committed 
treason by his invasion of Waterford, and that Ormonde in 
resisting him had dune no more, or at least very little more, 
than became a loyal subject of the Qneen.2 Bat these statutes 

4 Answer of Sit H. Sidney, Ang. 8, 1 
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were confessedly obsolete, and the Crown had winked at simi-" 
lar irregularities too long and too often to insist on rigid 
adherence to written law. 

Desmond submitted to the Queen to abide her judgment 
concerning the many treasons, murders, burnings, aad other 








such things objected to him by the Privy Council since he 
last received pardon, Ormonile did the same, protesting his 
peaceable intention in entering the Decies. Doth Fnrls 
entered inte recognizances in 20,000/. to abide such onde 
her Majesty might prescribe. With a view of Uridling Des- 
mond, MacCarthy More was created Karl of Clancare, and 
Sir Owen O'Sullivan recived a grant of hi 
to such rents and services as the new-maile arl could prove 
himself entitled to.! 

The general voice both of England and Ireland pointed 
to Sidney as the fittest man to govern, But he knew well 
that he was more Ukely to lose a great reputation than to 
gain fresh laurels, and he determined not to go unless treated 
fairly. He declined to be responsible for any debts con- 
tracted by his predecessors, and required # clear balance- 
sheet to start with. Stores must be put in decent order, and 
at least 200 horse and 500 foot given him over and above the 
usual establishment. Every captain should have the pay of 
eight dead men borne on the books, su #s to enable him to 
reward deserving soldiers. Ib was desirable that St. Patrick's 
should be tumed into « military hospital. Dublin Castle, 
Kilmainham, Leighlin Bridge, and Carlow must be put in 
repair. The Great Seal should be given to a gocd English 
lawyer, and Archbishop Curwen should be suitably provided 
for in England. 

By serving the Queen Sidney complained that he was 
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Inrois en pais illeqe @ demourer pour guerre et groves aultre a grande 
domaze al destruction de liege pouple du Ros, Acconde est ct assentu que 
nule Englotasoit si hardice mener guerre entre autre damenor nuls Enylofs 
ny Irrois en paix desoranis par telle 1 chescun, ot si los faict ot dle ces soit 
auteint soit jugement de vie ct de membres leur terres forfaita’ 

Submission of Desmond, Sept. 12, 1583, an of Ommonte, Sept. 21, 
Both recognizances are iat oil at We 
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3,002, poorer, His plate and his wife's jewels were in pavn. 
To secure hina from further impoverishment he asked for an 
ample commission, to be continued Lord President of Wales Smee M= 
for life or during good behavionr, and to have the right of 

ing to the Queen at all times without license. ‘The privi- 

lege of making steel, and the right to export 6,000 coarse~ 

dressed eloths and corn for his own household, were the other 

means by which he proposed to stave off financial ruin. ‘If 

you will not grant these things,’ he said to the Queen, ‘ give 

me leave to serve you anywhere except in [reland. or to live 

private shall Le more joyons to me than all the rest and to go 

thither.’ ' 

ilney's demands were only part 
allowed to retain the presidency of W His salary was Mc 
th nse to export pro~ 
visions for his household, but nothing was said about the 
coarsealnssed cloths. Some of the r les were to be 
restored, Kilmninham at the expense of the Inssees, Dublin 

and Carrickfergus at that of the Government. ‘The military 

force was not to be increased, and Sidney was expected to 

heal the distracted land with $82 soldiers and 800 keme. 

Is was even supposed that he could put down piracy, for 
though: the Queen was willing to lend a ship and a pinnace, 

she refused to give w single sailor, and eoolly told her repre~ 
sentative that he might man them out of his ordinary garri- 

son. The captains were allowed six ‘dead pays’ instead of 

the eight which were asked for, All ecclesiastical patronage 

was vested in the new Governor, except. archbishoprics and 
Lichoprics, and he had the appointment of all civil officers 
except the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the sub-Treasurer, the 

Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, the Chief Baron, and 

the Master of the Ralls. The powers given to Sidneg were 

almost identical with those which Sussex had enjoyed. It 

was at first intended to give him the title of Lord-Lieutenant 

also, but either because his importunities annoyed the Queen, 

or to lessen the mortification which the Earl may be supposed 
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to have felt, Sidney was obliged to be content with tha lower 
title of Lord Deputy. 

Sidney received minute instructions as to the principles 
on which he was to conduct the Government. He was to 
mako close inquiry as to the best available means for estnb- 
lishing the ‘Christian religion’ among the people, and St. 
Patrick's was to be at once surveyed, with a view to founding 
acollege. The judicial bench was to be purged of partial 
men ; and if necessary, lawyers with increased stipends would 
be sent from England. The jurisliction of the courts was 
to be extended as much as possible in the Irish districts. 
Sheriffs wore to be regularly appointed for Leix, Off fore 
what is now the county ef Wicklow. The Celtic conntries 
between the Shannon and the Pale were, if possible, to be 
joined to Meath, or to the King’s and Queen's Counties. 
Besides the five shires of the Pale, Carlow, Wexford, Kil- 
kenny, Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, Kerry, and Limerick 
were, a3 @ matter of course, to be considered under the law; 
and Desmond and Ormonde were to protect sheriffs and coro— 
ners in the execution of their duties. A Presidency would be 
established for Munster, and perhaps another for Connanght; 
and in the meantime every means wus to be taken to sub- 
stitute English manners for Irish customs, fixed payments 
for arbitrary exactions, and estates of inheritance for tribal 
chiefries. “Many existing statutes were unknown, because 
they had never been printed, and Sidney was directed to send 
exemplifications of euch as appeared fit to be published and 
observed. 

The finances were to be reformed, if possible, without 
further charge to the Queen, and with greater ease to tha 
subject, an impossible task, which Sidney well know that he 
could never perform. Many of the rules laid down were, how- 
ever, very good, and it was clearly seen that much of the 
financial confusion arose from private jobbing, and from a 











1 The Commission, dated Oct. 13, is in Siduey Pavers, p. 86. Even the 
last draft of the instructions, dated Vet. 5, has the higher title, for which 
Lord Deputy was substituted on revision 
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faulty system of public accounts. What Elizabeth would not 
as yet see was that the first and greatest irregularity con 
sisted in leaving soldiers unpaid, and in fixing salaries at rates 
which would not support the incumbents. In order to keep 
the reforming spirit alive, the Lord Deputy and Council were 
ordered to rend their instructions over every three months, 
and to report progress to the Queen, ‘How strange a thing 
it mag seem to be, sars her Majesty in Council, *that such a 
realm as that is, where no just cause is to fear invasion of an: 
other prince, where any person dwelling in that land has ne 
directly or indirectly denied the sovervismty of that Crown to 
wg to the Crown of Eng! 











ce 








¥ heless to emai 
so chargeable to the Crown of England for the govemanee 
thervof only, and the revennes thereof to be so mean as the 
ze burden and charge is not found in any plice of Christ- 
endom, where commonty though the countries be subject to 
titles of other princes, oF full of rebellions even for the sove- 
reignties, vet the same do contribute sutlicientivto the charge 
for their own government.’! 

Besides the public instructions, 
his own use only. Elizabeth had evidently still some hope 
of Shane, and desired to temporise with him, and with the 
Scots; in the meantime extending the rule of Carrickfergus 
as far as possible, and perhaps fortifying Carlingford and other 
const towns, Shane's claims were to be strictly soratinised 
in Parliament, and Sidney was to confer personally with him, 
and to give Lim a safeconduet if he demanded it. If still 
undutifal, he was to be left to his fate, which could not but 
overtake him at last? 

O'Donnell was to go back to Ireland, to be supported by 
the Government in Dublin, and restored, if possible, by poliey 











idney received others for 





and aot by war, Yet war would be pretirred to Shane's * 


holding Tyreonnel. The O'Reillys were to be persuaded into 
holding their lands of the Crown, and into making their 
country az bedient to law as those of Desmond and Onnonde 
were supposed to be, but were not, Sir Jul of Desmond 
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was to be sent to England as asort of hostage for his brother's 
performance of promises lately made.’ 

Even more interesting than these private instructions is 
a letter which Elizabeth herself wrote to Sidney, It is in her 
‘usual involved etyle, and must be rend over and over before it 
yields its full meaning. The Queen's chief object seems to 
have been to make Sidney take a view favourable to Ormonde 
in his controversy with Desmond, ‘Too many, she said, were 
partial to the Inter. ‘If I did not see the balances heldawry, 
Thad never myself come into the weighhouse” €Make some 
difference,’ she said, ‘between tried, just, and false friends. 
Lot the good service of well deservers be never rewarded with 
loss, Let their thank Te stich as tay encourage more strivers 
for the like. Suffer not that Desmond's “denyinge dedes, 
far wide from promised work, make you trust to other pledge 
than either himself or John for gage; he hath so well per- 
formed his English vows, that I war you trust him no longer 
than you seo one of them. Prometheus let me be, and Pro- 
metheus hath been mine too long... . then ore we ever 
knitting a knot never tied, yea, ond if our web be framed 
with rotten hurdles. when our loom is well-nigh done, oar 
work ig new to begin. . . . Let this memorial be only com- 
mitted to Vulcan's base keeping withont any longer abode 
than the leisure of the reading thereof, yea, and with no 
mention male thereof to any other wight. I cliarge pou ns 
may command you. Seem not to have had but secretaries’ 
letters from me.” Tho letter nevertheless was kept safely at 
Pensharst, where Arthur Collins found it in the reign of 
George IL? 

Lil who have tried their hands at the Irish pro- 
Dlem, Sir Nicholas Arnold began with great professions, and 
after much disturbing men's minds showed that he was no 
cleverer than those who had gone bvtore him, Great as his 
failure had been in dealing with Shane, Suseex had at least 
kept tolerable order im the districts which paid some regard 
to law. Amold was accused of caring little whether there 
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was war or pence. His harsh treatment of the O'Connors has 
been already noticed, and the O'Reillys were handled ia mach 
the same way. They had plundered on the Lorder of the 
Pale, and Shane O'Neill, anxious to assert his power, offered 
to compel restitution, Amold preferred to make Kildare the 
instrument of punishment. A parley was first held, and 
promise of restitution made by old Maluchins O'Reilly and his 
sons, Hugh and Elmund, Cahir O'Reilly, the chief offender, 
was to be It soon appeared tlt Cabir was out of 
ud that some of the hostayes de- 
mended were also there. ‘The camp was the scene of much 

Kildare’s men threatening and even throsing stones 
conge Stanley, the Marshal, and raising the camino 
of ‘Croniaboo |” and ‘Down with the E 
‘The Ea 





















iliac 
‘with ditticulty pacified his men, but Amold, who all 
eto Kildare, 
stanley, declined to notiee 








along showed the most extraordinary subeervie 


ul was on the worst terms with 
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Aremarkable conversation took place between Arnold and 
Hugh O'Reilly, whom he urged te take the government of 
the country on himself, Hugh answered that O'Donnell was. 
vil spoken of fur assuming the governuent while his father 
lived, and that he saw not those punished who killed the 
Queen's subjects, Shane O'Neill murdered his father, and 
procured the murder of his brother, who was five times as 
valuable to the Crown as any O'Reilly could be. The poli- 
ticians of the Pale would maintain his half brother against 
him, and perhaps seck his life. IF O'Neill ceased to protect 
‘air, ‘ then said Hugh, ‘I say for O'Reilly, your prisoner, 
nd for his eldest son, if of them receive men or meat 
fman O'Reilly's country, I will die but they shall be delivered 























to your yorernor, orall their hurts past Le paid for present 
Liv was quite willing to give hostages, but not to undertake 
to yive thow beyond his reach. According to Fitawilliam 
Huzh meaut well, and in any case the original ayygressur was 
not Calir O'Reilly but Kildare himself. Any da 
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to the Pale hnd been more than paid for alrendy. ‘Arnold 
he said, ‘means well, but Ireland, in my opinion, though it 
bo brute and rude, is not kmown to every man for a year or 
two's trial.”* 

No doubt Amold hod a hard task, but it is clear that he 
was not the man to make it easier. The Queen's Lest officers 
in Ireland were slighted daily, The Lord Justice treated 
Archbishop Loftus with marked rudeness at the Couneil Board. 
‘The Irish service had so completely bewitched him that no 
Englishman could look for favour. Everything was hoped 
for from Shane, whom he praised continually to the Queen, 
d to remind O'Neill himself that his deeds were 
not so tery laudable, Seeing that the men who opposed him. 
favoured Ormonde, Arnold was in all things partial to Kildare, 
and to the Geraldine party generally, The irregularities which 
hie fourd in every branch of the public service were really 
matters of long standing, hardly to be risited om individuals, 
and largely the fault of the Home Govemment. Arnold i 
siauated many things against Vice-Treasurer Fitzwilliam; but 
when Fitzvilliam’s accounts were produced they were found 
to be quita correct. Stanley was recalled less because of 
Arnold's accusations than because he was disliked by Sidney, 
and the Queen particularly stated that she did not despise the 
Marshal's service, nor credit the reports against him. The 
difficulty of finding out the exact truth was ne doubt very 
great, Even Cecil was not slways well served, for portions 
of a letter addressed by Fitzwilliam to him were copied out, 
and transmitted to Arnold, Excuses may be made for a man 
who with good intentions had raised a homet's nest about his 
ears; but he was evidently quarrelsome, arbitrary, credulous, 
and deficient in personal dignity, a quality which probably 
carties as much weight in Ireland as in any country in the 
world 
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SIDNEY was wind-Dound for nearly two months in Wales and 
Cheshire. He and his wife were forced to flit about the 
staying sometimes in places where food, drink, and + 
lodging were alike bad, weary of their lives, and with no j 
news more cheering than that one vessel carrying their horses 
and furniture had foundered with all hands, and that the 
cargo of another lod been much damaged, though the men 
were saved. ‘God send me a better proceed,’ said he, and a 
good end of this froward begianing” He lost all his wine 
nnd other property, worth 1,500, and was inclined to attri- 
Uute to witcherat an extraordinary series of storms which 
shattered nearly all the ships between Liverpool and Chester. 
William Thwaites, a faithful and useful servant, perished, 
and Sidney mourned his loss more than any quantity of pro- 
perty. The Lord gave, he seid, and the Lord hath taken 
away. The stone pier at Chester was ruined, and Sidney, not 
forgetting that he was Lord President. of Wales, declared that 
the city would be irreparably damaged unless the Queen sent 
help. Yet grent as the storm was, he feared lest his jealous 
mistress should accuse him of loitering, and begged the Vice- 
President of the Welsh Marches to corroborate his accounts 
of the weather. He wished Cecil a long life, and himself a 
speedy departure from ‘this hangry head.’ Elizabeth after- 
wards expressed sorrow for Sidney's losses, but it does not 
appear that she did anything in the way of compensating 
him, .At last the wind changed, and Sidney found himself 
in charge of a country as unquiet as the sea that washed her 
shores. 
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4 Siilney to Cocil from Chester, Nor. 24, 158%; from Hylbry, Dee. 1 
from Beavmaris, Dee, 17 j from Holyhead, Jan, 9; from Dublin, MEarelt 3, 
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Sidney's first care was to let Shane O'Neill know of his 


and propoved that lis snecessor shoulil be at Dunialle on 
which he thought would be conducive to business. 
hought the date too early, especially as Cusick was 
not at hand, and suggested that if O’ ll were sincere he 
might fix a better dar, promising, in the meantime. to punish 
a satirical versitier who had offended him, Shane then de- 
clined o meeting until his latest suits were favour 
mined, but promised to wait om the border fo . 
during which he hoped the Lard Deputy would come to 
Dundalk. To this it. was answered that thetrenty of Nov. 18, 
had not come to hand, that Cusack, who knew all about 
it, was sick in Munster, and that in the meantime Shane 
ht as well come under snfe-conduct. The slippery chief 
was kind enough to say that he took the Lord Depnty’s delay 
in good part, and that Sidney could not desire his presence 
more than he desired Sidney's. He knew the latter's sweet 
nature and readiness for all good things, and reminded him of 
their former friendly relations. His people, he said, would 
not allow him to come to the Lord Depnty’s presence, on 
account of the many hurts done by official people to the 
O'Neills during the Inst. twenty years. The imprisonment of 
his father, the handcuffs which seenred his own safety on the 
way to Court, the two attempts of Sussex to murder him, were 
duly recapitulated, ag well as many outrages upon Irishmen 
of less importance. 

Sidney could only say that Shane ought to know him 
better, and that he was quite willing to meet him at Dundalk. 
But he declined toenter any house or town, desiring the Lord 
Deputy to mect him at a bogrside where he hnd 1,000 
men with him. Sidney could not bring half as many men, 
and he did not think such a meeting for the Queen's honour. 
Shane stickled for the old treaty with Cusack, who was absent, 
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and Kildare, who was present, remembered nothing about it. 
Tt had never been on record in Ireland, and the copies pro= 
daced by O'Neill and by Leicester agreed, ‘as well as Luke 
the Evangelist and Huon of Bordeaax.’ Lucifer was never 
more pulfed up with pride and ambition than O'Neill, who 
was the only strong and rich man in Ireland, able to bring 
1,000 foot and 1,000 horse into the field. If he did not come: 
to Sidney, he would come to no Englishman, and since the 
first conquest there had not been any aan in Ireland more 
likely to bring it under the dominion of a foreign prince. 
«In the morning he is subtle, and then will he canse letters 
to be written wither directly otherwise than he will do, or « 
xo donbtiully as he may make what construction Le likes, auc 
ofttimes his seeretary penneth his letters in more dulled form 
than he giveth him instruction, but in the afternoon when the 
wine is in, then unfoldeth he himself, ia efno ecrifes, then 
joweth he himself what he is, and what he is likely to 
attempt,’ 















Formerly he had condesconded to request that his par 
linmentary robes might be sent into bis owncountry, ‘Now 
he cares not to ba an Earl unless he ean be something higher 
and better. “Iam,” he said, “in blood and power better 
than the best of them. I will give place to none but my 
cousin of Kildare, for that he is of my House. Youharemade 
a wise Earl of Macarthy More, I keep as good a man as he. 
For the Queen, I confess she is my sovereign lady, yet I 
never made peace with her but by her own seeking, And 
whom wonld you have me trust, Mr. Stukeley? I came unto 
the Earl of Sussex upon the safe-conduct of tio Earls and 
protection under the Great Seal, and the first courtesy that he 
offered wns to put me ina handlock und to send me into 
England. When T came there upon pardon and safe-conduct, 
and Lad done my business and would have departed accord- 
ing the same, the Queen herself told me that indeed suf 
conduct I had to come safe and go safe, but she hnd not told 
me when, aad so there held me till I had ayreed to such ine 
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GaP. were to do again, I would do it, for my ancestors were kings 
SANE of Ulster, Ulster was theirs, and shall be mine. And for 
O'Donnell, he shal] never come into his country if I can keep 
him out of it, nor Bagenal into the Newry, nor the Earl of 
Kildare into Dundrum or Lecale. They are mine; with this 
sword [ won them, with this sword I will keep them. This 
is my answer, commend me to my gossip the Deputy, God 
be with you, my masters.” “Nay,” said the envoys, Ee 
Dror mi letters, and by letters we look for answer.” 
“Well, letters you shall hare,” said he, and he caused his 
secretary to write. We send atme copy, so that you shall 
see how well speech and writing agree.’ ! 

Torstoston: lied failed, auc Suduse: daabelase tips 
he was in no condition to carry things with a high hand. 
Ile reiterated the demands he had already made in England, 
and declared he could do nothing till they were granted. A 
competent Chancellor, a President for Munster, money to pay 
off the demoralised soldiers and get new ones who had not 
graduated in idleness and extortion; these were the most 
4,001. should be spent out of hand in forti- 
fications, snd means should be given to victual all garrisons at 
coneo, instend of waiting till the last moment and then paying 
double, The Lord Deputy had not even a good clerk whom ho 
could trust to copy despatches, still less could he do good servies 
with soldiers who lived by plunder and were every whero allied 
with the Irish, With 500 well-paid and well-appointed men Le 
would chase Shane before him within forty-eight hours, or be 
nted a traitor. Otherwise he might come to the walls of 
unfonght. Ulster was ready for the 
firvigner to seize, and a whole province would be worse to 


































"These are wanting, but the mention of them shows that Shane was 

‘ave suspected the magniloy) 
10 Shane, Feb. 2b. 
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England than the single town of Calais had been to France. 
‘He had rather die than have the name of losing Ireland, and 
yet he could do nothing withont proper tools. Six thousand 
times a day did he wish himself in any part of Christendom, 
so that he might eseape from the Irish purgatory, with its 
endless and thankless toil." 

The ‘nce of Sussex at Court was not favourable to lis 
saccessor's efforts in Ireland. Smarting under the sen 
failure, he was ready to find fault, and he or his friends 
aceused Sidney of using improper language, The party 
opposed to Leicester, including Ormonde, whose favour with 
the Queen was such as to canse some slight scandal, eagerly 
welcomed rumours unfavourable to the fivourite’s brother- 
indaw. Sidney denied in vigorous language that he lad 
slandered Susses in any way, though he knew him to be his 
enemy. (That evil,’ he said, ‘come to me and mine, I pry 
God, that I wish to him.’ At last Elizabeth confronted 
Sussex and Leicester at the Council Board, and the result was 
acomplete viniication of Sidney, But the uncnnciliatory tone 
of Sussex made the scene painful, and such as Cecil would 
lave given much to avoid. Thongh angry with Sidney for 
his coldness to Ormonde, for the favour shown to Stukeley, 
and above all, for his finaneial importunities, the Queen 
pacified him by a graceful letter, and his credit seems to have 
Leen fully re-established at Court.? 

Like every English ruler befure and since, Elizabeth 
found it very hard to get at the trath about Ireland. She 
now sent her Vice-Chamberlain, Sir F. Knellrs, with lange 
powers, and with directions to keep the chief part of the in- 
formation he might acquire for hor own car. It was now evi- 
dent that no good could be expected of Shane, and the question 
was how could he best be subdued. Cecil wrote privately to 

v, advising Lim to speak favourably of Ormonde when 
conversing with Knollys. Whether he followed this prudent 
counsel or not, it is clear that the Lord Deputy saccceded in 
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CHAP. itmpressing his views on the special commissioner, who was 

——— much struck by his powers of work. That the Queen lost great 
sums by the system of long credits, and that discipline suffered 
by irregular payments, may seem elementary truths, bat ber 
‘Majesty was slow to receive them. She was startled by the 
Proposal of a winter war, upon which Sidney and Knollys 
insisted, and of which St, Leger had demonstrated the value, 
Hitherto the usual plan had been to begin eampaigning in 
spring, which is often a cold season in Ireland, ‘The horses 
which had been kept in during the winter could not bear thu 
exposure nor the green food. Little harm could be done to 
the young crops, and the Irish horses, which had been out all 
the winter, improved daily. There was plenty of milks and 
Imtter, and the cattle could find food everywhere. The trae 
plan was to begin about harvest, to destroy as much ripe corn 
1s possible, and to drive the Irish herds into flooded woods 
and bogs. Armed vessels should be provided to prevent the 
entry of Scots, 300 of whom Knollys believed to be more 
formidable than 600 Irish kerne.t 

Ticitreea ‘Though believing at heart that Shane would have to be 

news subdued by force, Elizabeth hesitated to act on her conviction. 
Sidney implored Cecil to persuade her at least to spare ber 
own purse, ‘though there be little care of this country and 
less of me... . Iwill give you all my land in Rutland- 
shire to get me leave to go into Hungary, and think myself 
Lound to you while T live. TI trust there to do my country 
some honour, here I do neither good to Queen, country, nor 
to myself” Cecil worked hard to persuade his mistress, and 
at last she yielded, slowly and ungraciously, grumbling at the 
expense, and magnifying the objections to the course which 
she knew to be inevitable. To avoid the difficulty of pro- 
visioning an army in winter, it was resolved to make @ per- 
manent settlement in the extreme North. Three hundred 
seasoned soldiers from Berwick, 100 men from London, and 
600 more from the Western counties, were to be placed under 
the experienced guidance of Colonel Randolph, and furnished 








1 Memorial for Sir E. Knollys, April 18, 1566; Cecil to Sidney, May 13; 
Koollys to Cecil, May 19 and 29, 
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with proper supplies. O'Donnell should be replaced in his 
countrs, and a naval expedition should secure the coast 
against any invasion from Scotland. All this was in strict 
accordance with the advice of Sidney and Knollys. An agent 
was sent to Scotland with friendly messages to Mary, and 
complaints of aid given to Shane, He was directed to sound. 
Argyle, and to impress him and his friends with the idea 
that the Papists were Shane's real supporters, ‘This was 
trie onomgh, for he had begyed for French troops, styling him 
self defender of the faith in Ireland, and offering the Crown 
of Ireland to the most Christian King, when the English 
schismaries should be driven out, Nor had he omiteed to 
tive to the Scots Court, dmpn 



























send a represe ine 
forming Sidney that he had sent him at the request of Argrle, 
and that he had gone thither only ‘to show the monstrous 
glilbe that he wore upon his head. 

While a weapon was being slowly fo 











for his destruc~ 








tion, Shane assumod the offensive and threatened the Pale. 
He refused to trent unless his servant, as he called Maguire, 
should be given up to Sidney faced him for two days 
near Dundalk, and was then forced to retire for want of pro- 
visions, first advising the inhabitants to place their goods in 
safety—a precaution which many did not or could not take. 
No Sooner was his back turned than Shane advanced and 
burned Haggardston and most of the villages in the north part 
of Louth, He then attacked Dundalk, whose walls were 
ruinons enough, but John Fitzwilliam, with a small number 
of soldiers, made so good a stand that the Irish were driven. 
off with great loss, thongh they had actually penetrated into 
the streets, Twenty-six heads, representing but a small part 
of the shin, were left grinning on the gates, Shane then 
withdrew towards the Lorder of Tyreonnel, and made great 
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offers to the Scots; but Sidney had been beforehand with 
him, and no help came. Ho and all his adherents were pro- 
claimed traitors at Drogheda, and a day was fixed for attack 
ing him in force, But money difficulties caused a further 
delay, though Gresham went to Antwerp on purpose, and 
though Cecil pledged his own credit for what to us seems the 
small sum of 1,100/, Then the winds were adverse, and Shano 
had reaped most of his harvest before Randolph had left 
Bristol. A month Inter than had been originally intended 
all difficulties were surmounted, and Sidney moved forward as 


soon as he heard that the expedition had arrived in Le 
F 












Shane O'Neill felt that he was near the end of his tether, 
and made a strong effort to create a diversion in Munster. 
He reminded the Desmonis that he had often defended their 
interests, which were identical with his own, and that there 
Was now a grand opportunity of defeating the Englich poliey, 
which was as hostile to the Norman as to the Celtic aristo- 
cracy. But Desmond turned a deaf enr and went in person to 
Sidney, even to that town of Drogheda which was traditionally 
hateful to his family, and offered to accompany him to Ulster 
with or without his followers. Sidney assigned him a post 
on the border, which he was to guard ‘with the help of Lords 
Dunboyne, Power, and Delvin, and of Sir Warham St, Leger, 
who had charge of the affairs of Munster. Accompanied by 
Kildare, O'Donnell, and Maguire, the Deputy then began his 
northward march, After halting four days on the border of 
Louth to allow supplies to come up, Sidney marched towards 
Armagh. A lake, which is not easy to identify, was passed 
on the way, and in this lake there was one of the ancient 
Avellings called  crannoges;’ which were still used as hiding- 
places by the O’Neills. It was supposed that Shane deposited 
his money, plate, and prisoners in these primitive strong- 
holds, and that may hare made tha Lord Depaty ansions to 
gain them. He describes the island as surrounded by a 

4 Randolph to Cecil. Sept. 3, 1566, Siilney to Cecil, Aug. 19, and Loftus 


to Sussex, Sept 3 (in Wright's Queen Elizabeth}, Thomas Lancaster to 
Cecil, Aug. 16. 
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thick hedge, and ‘Learded with stakes and other sharp wood.’ 
‘A rude pontoon bridge was made with barrels, and a party 
advanced to the assault. But the goldiers crowded on to the 
planks till they were partly submerged, and thus destroyed 
the combustibles with which it was intended to burn the hedse 
and stockade. Two or three were drowned, and Sidney re- 
solved to lose no more time." 

The army then advanced to Armagh, where Shane had 


burned the church and destroyed all the buildings that he ow 
could, In crossing the Blackwater, which was now very low, 23 


a. further justification appenred for an autumn c 
some former expeditions undertaken im spriny 
provisions had bem exhausted while waiting for the river 
to becume fordable, Shane's chief’ residence at Denlarb was 
found in rains, and on the tenth day Cloyher was reached. 
Some of the cor had been carried off, but the greater part 
was still accessible, and all within a cireuit of tw 
miles was destroyed. While Inyging in the rear with some 
horse Kildare was here attacked by the 0 
narrow escape. Near Omagh Shane Maguire died on the 
march, just ashe was about to be restored to his own, At or 
near Castlederg Shane showed himself in the rear, but did 
not venture even to skirmish, thougl the ground was very 
unfayoumble to English troops, and though he had near,000 
men with him, At the ruined casile of Liford, Randolph 
met Sidney and satisfied him that Derry, with its church and 
other stone houses, was the best place fora fortress. On the 
right bank of the Foyle opposite to the entrenchment the 
whole army halted, O'Doherty and the Bishop of Derry, 
who was of his family, then came to Sidney; but none of the 
ODonaells appeared, aud the Lord Deputy fount it neo 
to en 


upaign, In 
imme all the: 





























x Tyrcounel in person. The Foyle was accord 
passed, not without difficulty, and leaving si 
six wevks' provisions with Randolph, he marched ly Raphoe 
through Barnesmore gap into Tyrconnel, and arrived at 
Doneyal without seeing an enemy. He was joined on the 
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march by O'Bosle, by two chiefs of the MacSwineys, by 
O’Gallagher, and by the Bishop of Raphor, one of those prelates 
who had attended the Council of Trent. Donegal was taken 
formal possession of, and. then delivered to O"Donnell, as was 
also Ballyshannon, The Erne was then passed in boats bronuht 
from Donegal, and Shane's people abandoned Belleek Castle, 
which they vainly tried to burn, and which Sidney gave up 
to the O'Donnells to hold of the Queen. Pas between, 
Lough Melvin and the sea, the army marched unopposed to 
nnor surrendered the castle, which he desired to 
hold ofthe Queen independently of O'Donnell. Sidavy directed 
Lim to pay one year's rent pentin trial of the title, 
and then proceeded to Boyle by the pass over the Curlew 
monntains, ‘the foulest pla 
‘The value of the fertile plains of Borle was apparent to Sidney, 
who regretted that they were spoiled by local wars and yielded 
nothing to her Majesty. From Boyle the army went by 
Roscommon to Athlone, where the Shannon was passed by 
swimming, some baggage horses being lost. ‘Thanks be to 
God,! said Sidney, ‘in all this painful and long journey there 
dicd not of sickness above three persons, and the rest in such 
Ialth as the like hath not been seen in so longa journey in 
this land, and the horses also in better plight than with so 
could have been in the beginaing of the 
year. And like as by this jonrney your Maj 
covered to your obedience # country of seventy miles in length 
and forty-eight miles in breadth, and the serview of 1,000 men 
now restored to O'Donnell, and so united and confirmed in 
love towards him, as they be ready to follow him whither- 
soever he shall lead them, so is your }) “s name grown in 
no small veneration among the Trshry, who now ace cause to 
appeal to your justice ; and by this restitution of O'Donnell 
receive both hope and frar to be defended in their well-dcing, 
and chastised for the contrary.”! 

After Sidney's departure Randolph found 
of great diffienity. ‘The people Ind no ot 
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than to extort exorbitant prices. The supplies were inadequate, 
and the soldiers were quickly reduced from cheese and bacon to 
bread and pense only. Theirclothes soon wore out, and mes- 
sengers had to be sent into the Irish districts for frieze and to 
England for shirts and shoes. Inteeneling tools failed, for 
twenty dozen spades and shovels hd been used up, and 
O'Donnell could not rebuild Lifford without help. Powder 
low. ‘There were no boats to carry horses, ‘The men sickened. 
An unexpected event added still further to their perplexity. 
As old Calvagh (Donnell was riding towanls Derry on his 
way to attack ‘Tyrone his horse stumbled and fell, and he 
ized with a fit w him off He Tived 
jut long enonh to call is chief clansmen round him, to 
speak of the Queen'skindaess, and to adjare them to serve her 
and to fulfil every promise that he had made, His brother 
Huy hosen to succeed him, but the confusion 
probably hinderrd supplies from reaching the garrison at: 
Derry. Shane seized the opport to invade ‘Pyrconael, 
but O'Dogherty gave warning and ‘the fords were closely 
watched. Randolph roured the assailants with 
and only one wan fell on the Englich side; but that one was 
the commander, and his loss was not easily supplied.' 
Determined not to let O'Neill rest, Sidney ordered a 
general hosting against the O'Reillys, O'Hanlons, and others of 
his partisans, which is only so far noteworthy in that Desmond 
and the White Kniht co-operated with Sir Warham St. 
Leger, who had been acting as chief commissioner in Munster, 
and whom it wasat this time intended to make Lord President. 
Butlers and Geraldines continued nevertheless to plunder one 
another. Sidney refusing to decide theirecuse without the help 
of English lawyers, and the Queen pressing him continu- 
ally in Ormonde 
state of Munster for himself, He found the Queen’s County 
and Kilkenny in pretty good order, and very prosperous 
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compared to what ls had formerly seen there. Ormonde’s 
brother Piers was arraigned for breaking into a gnol and re- 
leasing men charged with felony, and on confession was 
respited during the Queen's pleasure, Edward, another brother 
of the Earl, distingnished himself by apprehending certain 
outlaws who annoyed the Fitzpatricks, and who were sheltered 
in Tipperary. ‘The Fitzpatricks were, however, in the hubit 
of retaliating on Kilkenny, The O'Carrolis Sidney found 
quiescent, and their chief willing to pay rent to the Queen, 
and anxious for a peerage. Between the Fitzpatricks, the 
Desmonds, and the Butlers themselves, Tipperary was in evil 
case, suffering especially from ‘the excessive train of horse- 
men and footmen led and kept there bythe younger brethren 
of the Earl of Ormonde, who rather consumed than defended 
the goods of the poor country.’ 

Indeed, those who bore authority ander the Earl showed 
neither justice, judgment, nor stoutness in the Deputy’s 
opinion, and the tawnsmen of Clonmel, Cashel, and Fethard, 
sustained him in his dislike of the palatinate jurisdiction. 
Trade was so much interrupted by violence that the towns 
underwent the inconveniences of a perpetual siege. Lord 
Dunboyne with his brother and son were sent to Dublin 
Castle. ‘If maintenance of proclaimed rebels,’ said Patrick 
Sherlock, opeuly at Fethard in his lordship’s presence and 
in that of the Deputy, ‘murderers, and burners of corn and 
houses, are treason to the Queen's person, then I have to 
accuse him of treason.” Edward Butler was tried at Clonmel 
and acquitted, yet Sidney thought » gond moral effect would 
result from the mere fact of bringing the Earl's brother into 
court. 

The county of Waterford sas also disturbed by the Power 
kerne and others, who had been used to live by coyne and 
livery, ‘That esaction baring been repressed by St. Leyer 
and his colleagues, they bet teok themselves to “undisy 
rapine. Lord Power was also sent to the Castle, as the best, 
d their liv Sir 
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nt the chief was somewhat too ready to take the law into his 
own hands. 

Youghal itself had snffered much from pirates. Here 
Desmond appeared. and Sidney went into the controversy 
abont the possession of Kilsheelan and some other manor 
He found that Ormonde was in the right, and from the time 
that decision was given Desmond gare him all the trouble 
in his power, ‘Your name,’ said the Deputy to Queen 
Elizabeth, fis no more reverenced, nor letters of communi 
nent obeged, withi place within his rule, than it would 
be in the kingdom of France.’ But the greater part of the 
nobleinen and gentlemen af Cork came to Sidney craving 
justice and protection against the Desmand tyranny. 

The absonce of stable government and the trade with 
Spain had, in Sidney's opinion, so weakened the Crown that 
Philip might, with 3,900 men and 20.000/,, become supreme 
in Munster and Connaught, shich 20,000 mon and 100,007, 
would not suffice torecover. The whole eonnty of Cork: was 
waste, the villages burned, and everywhere were exposed 
“hones and skulls of the dead subjects, who, partly by murder, 
partly by famine, have died in the fields, as in troth hardly 
any Christian with dry eyes could behold.’ Women upon the 
point of becoming mothers were murdered by one of Desmond's 
vassals, and the Earl lodged and fensted im the murderer's 
house. ‘Surely,’ said Sidney, ‘there was never people that 
lived in more misery than they do, nor as it should seem of 
worse minds, for matrimony among them is no more regarded 
in effect than conjunetion between unreasonable beasts. Per- 
jury, robbery, and murder counted allowable, Finally, I 
cannot: find that they make any conscience of sin, and T doubt 
whether they christen their children or no; for neither find I 
place where it shonld be done, nor any person able to instruct 
them in the rales of a Christian; or if they were tauyht I 
see no grace in them to follow it ; and when they die I eannot 
see they wake any account of the world to come. ! 

Desmond, who was given to bravado, attempted to over- 
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awe Sidney, who had but 200 men with him. Ho boasted 
that he would never dispense with the old state of bis family, 
bat would have five yallowzlasses where he bad formerly had 
one. He seeretly directed his dependents to make a show of 
force, but Sidney told him that he would hold him responsible 
if anything happened, and finally sent him throngh Clare and 
Connaught a prisoner to Dublin. He did not, however, br- 
lieve that rebellion was meant, but merely empty display. In 
the meantime the English Government received. intormati 

which, Ind it been eat lable, would hs 
Desmonit’s last enlarzn 















Sitnew At Li 


y Siduey was reevived by the Dishop. Th 
Lacy, in full pontiticals, and with much ceremony of an 
Roman character. ‘The city he found mneh decayed, 
indoors of Desmonid, bat more thronuh 
thove of the E homond, who was both incompetent and 
treacharons. Galway more ‘ resembled a toa of sar, fhon- 
tiering upon an enemy, than a civil town ina country under 
the sovereign, ‘They watch their walls nightly, and guard 
their gates daily with armed men.’ Clanricarde’s sons olin 
and Ulick, by two wives both living, were the chief disturhers. 
of the West, and thes too wore sent prisoners to Dublin 
The town of Athenry was deserted, four families only remain- 
ing, who greeted the Viceroy with cries of * Succotr, 
Clanricarce’s own country was in pretty good cond 
Sidney found nothing to complain of in his conduct, but he 
was quite unable to keep his sons in cheek? 
Sitnee's “After spending nearly three months in Munster and Con- 
tees naught, Sidney came to the conclusion that they did not con- 
Minter tain the seeds of reformation within themsélves, Ormonde 
Envy jndeed did not lack ability; but he was alent, and likely to 
be absent, aud his work could not be done by deputy. He 
sommed up the qualifications of the other great lords ina few 
pithy sentences, (The Earl of Desmond, a man both void 
of judyment to govern and will to be ruled. ‘The Earl of 
Clancare T suppose willing enongh to be ruled, bat wanteth 
force and crdit to rile, ‘The Earl of Thomond, the most 
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imperfect of all the rest; hath neither wit of himself to 
govern, nor grace or capacity to learn of others. ‘The Earl of 
Clanricarde, equal in all good parts with the best of his coat 
of this country breed, both of good jndyment to rule and 
also of himself of great kumbleness to of 
your Inws, is yet so ruled by a putative wife, as oft, times 
when he best intendeth she forceth him to do worst." It was 
of small avail that the Lord Roche's country in Cork was 
pretty well managed, or that O'Shanyhnessy, the son of him 
whom Henry VILL. knighted, should be an excepti 
President and Council for each 
od Wy 


our Majesty and 


















ney, whe reiterated 
his opinion that nothing else would be of 1 He 
condemned, with becoming indiynation, what an important 
public man had same yours befire called the ofl and necos 
sary policy of keeping the Irish by all possible means at wat 
between themselves,’ If this eowanlly system of fistoring 
dissensions, lest qniet should] bring mnown ere still 
persisted in, thea he begged the Queen to choose some other 
land coulel only be reformed by justice, and by 
king it possible to practise the arts of peace! 

After Randolph's death the settlement at De 
bad to worse. The encampment had been 
burying-ground, and the miasma did its work. ‘The commis- 
sariat officer was afraid to send bis vessel away for fear of 
weakening the garrison, every officor seeking a pascage for his 
friends. Discipline could hardly be maintained, and there 
was great lack of necessaries. Storage room there was none, 
and the enfeebled men were daily harassed by bringing sup- 
plies from the ships. News seldom prnetrated to that remote 
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spat, whither (no man travels by which men might have 
some understanding before now. God send me, if it be Iis 
will, once into England, and there to leg my bread if Fhe 
not able to labourrather than here to bea lord... . . Tam 
weary of my life, and all for want of the colonel.’ Edward 
Saintloo was sent to take Randolph's place, and the mere fuet 
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gat. of there being a man in authority worked wonders. ‘ Before, 

FE we were like goiless people without a head or a gui 

Saintloo brought some stores, but in bad order and partly 

spoiled by one of the vessels taking ground in the bay, 

“That which was saved hath come in an ill pickle, but yet are 

we glad of it, for our meal was almost done and our amills not 

able to grind so fist as we did eat. Sir, the provision of 

meal is not like Lonelon, for it is coarse meal, and was never 

bolted, but even as it came ont of the milly, so packed 

great cakes’ Northing coukl be bought but at exorbitant 

rates, and the new colonel calculated that.out of their pay of 

Lbs. amonth, the men had to pay 1c. 2 for food, Le 

emly de. 10d. for clothing, wool, turf, bedding, straw, and 

other necessaries. To obtain provisions, and perhaps to put 

heart into his troops, he made a raid upon the O'Cahans, who 

still adhered to Shane, and brought off vast numbers off cattle. 

But the sicknexs continued, and soon there were but 200 able 

inen ont of G00, It was deeided to remove the garrison to 

Coleraine or Strangford, but before measures could be taken 

the settlement had ceased to exist. The sparks from the 

forge, driven by a high wind, set fire to the magazine, which 

had once been a church, or part of a church, and thirty men 

were killed by the explosion. The survivors took what boats 

they could find, and the majority made their way to Carrielz- 

fergus. Some were driven ashore, and were hospitably treated 

by Tirlogh Luineach O'Neill, The Queen. seeing that the 

accident was by God’s ordinance, bore her loss well; but the 

deront natives maintained that St. Columba had appeared in 

the shape of a very large and particularly hairy wolf, that 

Ye had taken a good mouthful of sparks out of the black- 

smith’s shop, and that he lad then disgorged them into the 
magazine, 

‘The evacuation of Derry left the road into Tyreonnel once 

mere open, and Shane doubtless supposed that it was at his 
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Me advanced with a large force to the ford over the 
now called Farsetmore, near Letterkeany. "Donnell 
was in the neighbourhood, and hastily sent messengers to 
collect his friends. Sending the fow horse at his ilispossl to 
skirmish with xh , who dil 
not exceed 100, into a strong position, and there addnessial 
them ; telling his clansmen that death was fur preferable to 
the insults which they had of late years sutf-ted at O'Neill's 
limds. ‘They at once marched to attack Shane's eamp, and 
found his men, who probably confided in their w 
sate of unreadiness. A great shuzhter follaved, amd the 
O'Neills the ro-the Bard which they 
ing Bur it 
the sword theo 











ane’s vanguard, he drew his 
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wd 


another samy. 


ater number wer 
1, crossed the 
into Tyrone. His loss was varioudy estitn 
3,000, and he never coilveted 


in the contusi 








made his wa 
at 
He at one time thought of appearing bet 
rope round his neck and begging for merey, What he id 
was to plice himself in the power of te MacDonnells, of 
whom a strong force had just landed at Cushendun, under 
the commund of Alexander Oge, who had come over at Sid~ 
ney’s request, and who remained in communication with him. 
To him Shane now sent proposals for a permanent alliance 
against the English. 

Alexander agreed to a meeting, and Shane, accompanied 
by the unfortanate countess, and by Surly Boy, who was still 
his prisoner, directed his steps towards Red Bay. His escort 
was reduced to fifty horse. ‘The Scots made a fast to wel 
come their visitor, and after dinner Shane's secretary was 
aceuxed of circulating the report that James MacDonnell’s 
willow was about to marry the man who lad killed her has 
incoutiously caid that O'N 
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moment and took part in the altercation. ‘The Scots drew their 
dirks, and almost cut Lim to pieces. ‘The baly was thrown 
into an old chapel hard by, and Captain Piers of Carrick- 
ferns, who bad all along plotted for this conclusion, managed 
to wet possession of the head, which he sent, preserved in 
salt, to Sidney, Piers received 1,000 marks, the reward 
which Sidney bad placed on the head. and the ghastly trophy 
was stuck on a pole over the gate of Dublin Castle, where it 
by the historian C: nes 
entire body bad been 
promised by proc! 















apion four Fears later. 
ued at 1.0000, 5000. being the sum 
jamation for simply billing him, ‘The trunk 
Dried in the Frineizeam monastery at Glenarm, and it 
fd that monks from Armagh came alterwards to claim it. 
id the prior, ‘brought with you the remains 
of James MacDonnell, Lord of Antrim and Cantire, who was 
Varied among strangers at Armagh?” «A negative answer was 
given, and the prior said: ‘While you continue to tread on 
the grave of James, Lord of Antrim and Cantire, know y 
that we here in Glenarm will trample oa the dust of your 
great O'Neill" 

ne the Prowl,’ as lis countrymen called him, wi 
perhaps the ablest of Elizabeth's Irish opponents. He in- 
trigned at different times with Spain, with France, and with 
Scotland ; but he received no foreign help. In practice he 
rweanrded the Pope as lightly as the Queen, but he saw clearly 
enough that it was bis interest to pose as the Catholic cham- 
pion. The Pope, however, had not yet excommunicated the 
Queen, nor was either France or Spain prepareil to court the 
hostility of England, Scottish politicians thought it worth 
while to keep him in good humour, but mainly as a means 
of increasing their own value with Elizabeth. Alone he bore 
the brunt of the contest, and he must lave cost the English 
Crown a sum alteyether out of proportion to his own re- 
sonrees. Ware sars that 3.500 soldiers were sacrificed in 
this service, and that it cost the Queen more than 147,0002. 
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over and above all local imposts and all damage done to the CHAP. 
country. Shane was cruel and tyrannical, and his moral 2S 
character was as bad as possible, though not much worse than 

that of Clanricarde, or perhaps of some other chiets in that 

mio age, He had an Oriental want of seruple about mur- 

dering inconvenient people, and be had 110 re 
He is stid to have been a glutton, and was cvrt 
ard, We are told that he ws to bury himelt in the 
ground to recover from his i : 
chronicler, “though he lavcame in some letter pligle for the 
nd condi ‘ly wore.) The love 
fur thee most: remark 
ded as in 
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time. yet his manners 
of Liquor probably caused his death, Bi 

Trishiaan of bis time, he cannot be rg 
lianited to making 











setise a national hero, His ambition w 
hi sipreme in Ulster. Had he been alliwed to oppre=s 
his own provinee.and perhaps to levy some blacknuail beyond 
its lurder, it is not likely that he would have troubled the 
Pale, or denied the titular sovereignty of Enghud, 
such as he was, the vast msjority of Irishnen probably re 
joiced at his fill, and the tsdo not pretend that 
he was much loss, except to his own tribe.t 

‘The Lrish Council seem to have expected little less than No mite 
a millennium now that the arch-disturber was removed. The [%" 
Ulster chiefs hurried to make their submissions, and Tirlogh S#%<* 
Luinesch, who had immediately assumed the name of O'Neill, 
thought it wise to apologise for so doing, Tirlogh was wil- 
ling to pay for his own pardon as many kine as might be 
awarded by Sidney and Kildare, to keep the peace for the 
future, ond to entertain no Scots without special licence. 
Sir Brian MacPhelim, chief of Clandeboye, aud the most im- 
portant O'Neill after Tirlogh, had served against Shane and 


"Ware says be baves on Exchequer accounts bis estinute of the ont uf 
the wars with Shane O'Neill, ‘It amounted unto 117, 17L «er zal above 
the cesses dl un the country, and the damave sustained by the subjew 
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and there were no less thon 2,300 of her Majesty's sol lien slain hye Shane 
and his party ‘at time, besides what they siew of the Inst 
Scots.’ The Swe Wustera say : ‘Grievous to the race uf Owen, ent vf Nia, 
was the ath uf him who was slain for Slane O'Neill had heen their 
prvineial dignity and in time of danger sand pron 
fennicle in Holinshed, 
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received Elizabeth's thanks, as did also O'Donnell. The 
Council informed the Queen that all were now at her 
foot, and cried ‘first for justice, and then for meres.’ But 
the old Treasurer Winchester had seen too much in his time 
totaly avery sanguine view, ‘The ospence had been great, 








and could not be continued indefinitely, ‘Irishmen,’ he re- 
minded Sidney, ‘be full of policy, and wit, and mistrust, and 
will soon alter themselves from the best, as you yoursell 





knoweth wel 
Sligabeth herself was not disposed to. make liht of 
Shane's overt We do very well,” her 
Majesty wrote to Sidney service andl 
guod wisdom herein used, and are very ghd, ev 









your p 





ot your 
‘own sake, that God has used you under ux ax the prineipal 
minister to procure so great and singular a benefit, as by the 
permission of God's favour is like hereby to ensue to that 
whole realm. And in this, our allowing and praising of you, 
we would have you well to note, that in reprek. you 
for other things not allowable to us, we were not moved 
thereto by any offence or misliking of yourself, but of the 
matters. For, indeed, we otherwise think so well of you for 
the faithfulness to us, and the painfulness in service, as sour 
self could prescribe, And thus much we have thought not 
impertinent to let you know how well we think of you for 
this service done in Ulster.’ Sidney, it seems, lad heard 
that the Queen intended to deprive him of the Presideney of 
Wales, and had written angrily to say that in that case he 
should resign the government of Ireland. Elizabeth had re- 
torted very tartly that the two offices were alvways held at 
pleasare, and had never been in the same hands before, and 
that she should do as she pleased, ‘and so also it is meet for 
The same letter eon- 




















you to think and conform yoursel 
tained other sharp expressions, with an intimation that they 
would have been sharper yet if Sidney's ‘travayles had not 
contrepassed.’ Knowing the Deputy's fiery temper, Ceeil 
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thought it wise to apply a salve, and the came packet which 
Drought the royal missive brought one from kim, ‘The 
Queen's Majesty," he wrote, ‘hath contrary to all our epi 
and requests that be your friends, written more roundly to 
you than either I know you overmuch to deserve, or than [ 
trust she congeiveth in her mind. [ean advise you to use 
patience with the buckler of your si ity, and Tdoubt net 
Int your serviee, succveding so fortunately us it doth others 
wise, will bring you to your heart's desire. [n_ your service 
ull men of good ment find great cause of allowance of 
you, and before Almighty whole heart 1 wish 
el with vou tu take part of good fortune or T trtist tu 
your recovery of the crown in Iveland in dev, that is 
only now had in title’ The fet is thac it went to the 
Queen's frugal heart to see even ber ablest servant hold- 
ing two great places at once. Afterwards, when 
was at Court, she said that it was no wonder he 
gallant show, for that he had two of the best offices in her 
kingdom.! 
izabeth thought that Sidney leaned to Desmond's side 
in his controversy with Ormonde, and it is certain that be 
was less favourable to the latter than her Majesty wished. 
Ormonde distinctly belonged to the party opposed to Leicester, 
and Sidney was Leicester's brother-in-law. The Queen ac- 
cordingly accused him of culpable slackness in arresting 
Desmond, and of proposing to confer tle Presidency on Sir 
Warham St. Leger, who had an hereditary feud with the 
chief of the Butlers, and who scarcely concealed his partiality. 
Desmond, on the contrary, after he had been two months 
under restraint, complained bitterly that he had expected 
Letter usage from Sidney, that he was a prisoner for no 
reason, and that it would be grossly unjust to decide his 
cause in his absenee, His enemy, he added, had already 
every advantage of favour and of education. 

Ta the meantime efforts were made to extend the adminis- 
tration of justice in the country districts. Ab Maryborouch 
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‘a jury was found to condemn a malefictor, who was executed. 
At Carlow also the assizes passed over quietly. In Kilkenny 
was found plenty of all but money, and such ‘strife for land’ 
that one acre was better than ten had been, ‘The irregularity 
of legal process may be gathered from the fact that Kilkenny: 
Castle contained maay roguesand masterlessmen who 
mained apparently untried since the time of Edward V 
whom the judge of assize did not think it necessury to deliver 
until the Lord Deputy's pleasure should Le known. Men of 
family were treated differently ; for ene of the Fitzpatriel 
who had been tried and acquitted, being re-committed on a 




















ge, was enkuyed by the gaoler on bis own responsi- 





Desmond begged Winchester to interfere on his behalf. 
The Lord Treasurer declined to espouse is cause openly, but 
privately informed Sidney that if he wished justice done he 
must come to Court bitnsclf, and bring Desmond with him, 
‘The Queen daily uttered sharp speeches azninst the Earl; and 









Sidney alone, while his great services were fresh, could hope 
to mollify her. Winchester alvised a retinue of not more 


than six men, to save expense and to avoid any appearance of 
ostentation. For some time the Queen insisted that Desmond 
should be arraigned, and, if possible, condenmed in Ireland 
before being sent over, but Sidney persuaded her to be satis- 
fied with having him indicted only. Fitzwilliam, who was a 
strong partisan of Ormonde, wrote at the same time to com- 
plain that Sir John of Desmond would not come near the 
Judges of Assize, and that the Geraldines continued to spoil 
the Butlers with impunity. ‘The assizes in other places were 
rather more successful. At Maryborough the abolition of 
coyne aud livery, imperfect as it was, was generally approved. 
‘The poor people began for the first time to feel that they 
had a worthy prinee, and that ther were subjects instead of 
slaves. It was quaintly said that the people in their delight 
fell to such plays and pastimes as the like was never seen in 











' Desmond to Cocil, June 21; similar letters were seat to the Queen 
andto the Lord Tiusurer Winchester; Fitzsimons to the Lord Deputy, 
Sune 26. 
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Ireland.’ Lands long waste were again iababited, rents kad qHAP- 
trebled, the markets were thronged with dealers and produce. —j— 


“Up to this time,’ said George Wyse of Waterford, ‘this poor 
country had in manner no feeling of good onler, neither knew 
the poor fools 
brute beasts lived under the miserable rule off their un; 
Irish lords. Now God be praised the world is otherwise 


Dut as a Smenye” of 











Shane being ont of the w: 
make some reduction in the mil 
without money. The Queen owed £1,000F. in Trekund; 10,0000. 
sly sent, After an a taterval 2U,U00, more was Zot 
cther, Cecil pleduing 
for 7,000, No souner was this loan effected than the Queen 
repented, but fortunately Winchester had despatehed the 
money, and it could net be recs 
penses were ineurred,and at the cd of August, three mouths 
alter Shane's death, 8100 were yet due to Sidney aud 
those under him, ‘The Vice-Treasurer's account lad not been 
Lakuneed for years, 300,00U0, still rensaining om his books ; 
and Sidney appears to have Lorrowed between 2,00UL, and 
3.U0V/. to defray the most pressing calls, Fragility in a 
sovereign is a virtue, but there can be no doubt thut Eliza- 
Leth carried it to excess.? 
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Queen to same, Aug. 2 
Cecil, June 20. 

* Fitzwilliam to Cecil, Sept. 14; Cecil and Winchester to Sidney, 
July 13; Note of Moneys, Sept. 30. 
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land in the autinnn of 1567, 
government in the hands of Lord Chancellor Weston and 
W. Fitzwilliam, The 
elated that his last Lord Justice-hip had cost hi 
Weston, a painstaking ane conscientious mam thonrlit that no 
one but a soldier was fit to govern Ireland. What tle 
had won the sword must maintain, and it was nearly as hard 
to keep men quiet as to make them so. Ab the approach of 
winter the Irish were always ready to rebel. Munster had 
been pretty quiet since the Lord Deputy’ 
and the terror of his name had for the time proenred 1 hollow 
and precarious peace. Six hundred soliliers, with some 
ernisers, held down the North, but O'Donnell was not a stead- 
fast subject, and it was felt that the garrison was absolutely 
necess: Sir Brian MacPhelim was recommended to Eliza- 
beth’s favour ‘as the man that heretofore hath longest and 
most constantly stayed on your Majesty's party like a true 
subject.” We shall see how his services were reqnited Inter 
on. In Leinster the abolition, or rather suspension, of coyne 
and livery had done wonders, though the Lords still op- 
pressed their own tenants, and thought the veteran brigand 
Piers Grace was profiting by Shane's absence to collect a new 
band, Connaught was quiescent, but Clanricarde declared 
that he was afraid to venture into England lest mischief 
should arise in his absence." 

In spite of Desmond’s protestations, a royal commission 
made an award while he was in restraint ; his rival also being 
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8 Weston to the Queen, Oet. 8; Lords Justices to the Queen, (et. 30; 
snnac to Cecil, Oct. 20 and tik: Weston to Useil, Oot. $j Eatl of Chanricarsle 
to Ue Queen, Ovt. 22. 
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absent, ‘The commissioners, among whom were the Master 
of the Rolls, the Solicitor-General, and the Prime Serjeant, 
declared that Desmond had damaged Ormonde to the extent 
of 20,89H, 124, Sd, and that he ought to make good the 
Retfore this erashing award could take effect an order 








sam 
came from the Queen to send over Desmond snd his brother 
Johns bat the latter hil refused to enter any walled town, 
and, until he could be caught, the Lords Justices kept the 
Earl in Dublin, Sir John then ehangul his tone, and said he 
would go to England of hisown secord: but weeks passed b 

ne the result seemed no nearer, ‘The Lords Tustions en 
that his dispnsition was unapt to hite at their lair. 
Tad alinost given up hopes whea the strong desire to 
who did not know 
visit to Dublin, 


















ch 
what was in store for him, on a coluntary 
Fitzwilliam and Weston considered that he 
to accomplish her Majesty's command.’ Finding himself in 
the power of the Government he mace no resistanes, thoagh 
objecting, not without reason, that Munster would be in a bad 
and his brother were bot! 














war when went. There was a 
ditheulty about travelling expenses; for neither had a grat, 
and Sir John offered to go back to his own county and raise 
some money. But the Lords Justices avoided the net thus 
spread in their sight, and sent over the brothers at the 
Queen's cost. ‘The wenther was very bad, and during a night 
and a day at sea the Earl suffered so much from sickness that 
‘Thomas Scott, who was in change of the prisoners, thought it 
advisable to land five miles from Beaumaris, at a point to 
which the wind had driven the ship. So slender was the 
provision made, that Scott had to borrow money here for 











the journey southwards. A week later they were at Lichfield, 
where John fell and made it necessary to halt. 
Within three days from this they reached London penniless, 
and the Queen, while directing that money should be raised 
in Munster, indignantly remarked that it was Desmond's 
custom to | «to borrow from her.! 
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‘When Sidney had been some months in England, Cecil 


—— drew up an elabomte scheme for the future government of 


chater, 


Cecil pre Troland, which may probably be taken as embodying the joint 





opinions of these two groat men. It is interesting to test their 
value by the light of subsequent events, but it must not be 
forgotten that neither Sidney nor Cecil had often their own 
way for long, The Queen habitually deferred to her Ministers, 
but when unvilling to do this, she always Lad her own way, 
and circumstances, which even the strongest cannot alwar 
control, will modify the wisest policy. ‘That Cecil understood 
the question well will hardly pnted Hy those who stndy 
the docament now uniler consideration, He proposed t 

Parliament should be hold without delag, which should declare 
the Crown entitled to Ulster, and provide for its division into 
shires, aftera survey had been made. The great object was to 
prevent a new local tyranny from being established. Civilised 
men should be encouraged to settle in the North, especially 
those of Irish birth, ‘ for it is supposed that they may hetter 
maintain their habitation with less charge than such English- 
men as are mere strangers to the land.’ No tenant wasto be 
subject to rent except on condition of full protection. A 
residence for the Deputy should be provided at Armagh, 
and in his absence a soldier of rank, if possille the Vice- 
Treasurer, Marshal, or Master of the Ordnance, was to fill his 
place, and to govern with the help of a permanent council. 
It was hoped that the levies which O'Neill formerly com- 
manded might be made available for her Majesty's service. 
To hold the country there were to be forts at Fathom, near 
Newry, at Castleblayney, at a bridge to be thrown over the 
Blackwater between Armagh and Lough Neagh, at a point 
fon the shore of the great lake. and at Toome, near the 
efflux of the Ban. At Coleraine there was to be a fortified 
Dridge. ‘The const of Anteim was to ba gnarded against 
the Scots by forts at Portrush and at some point between 
Fair Head and Larne. In the work of proteeting Belfast, 
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Longh Carrickfergus was to hare the help of a strong post at 
Bangor, Belfast itself, and a fort at Massareene Abbey, on tho 
enstern shore of Loneh Neagh, wore to complete the chain. 
Tesidles the bridges at Coleraine and Blackwater, it was 
proposed to throw one over the Erne at Ballyshannon and 
another over the Foyle at Lifford, Munster was to bave 
a. Prosident and Council resident at Dangarvan, the parsons 
of which, bya singular provision, was to be at tuched to the 
Presidency, A ximil anment for Conniaght wag to be 
placed at Athlone; Galway, Roscommon, and Balla being 
named as assize towns. ‘Tyrewnnel is treated as in tome 
mate Toth from Connazht and fom Ulster; 
OConnor Sligo being freed feo all subjection to O'Donnell, 
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n of his voluntar 





in conside 





submission to the Queen, 
and on condition of his aceopting of an estate of inheritance. 
To bind O'Connor faster, he was allowed to preserve the 
friary at Sligo, in which his ancestors were buried, substi- 
tuting secular canons for Dominicans. a condition which 
was probably never fulfilled. O'Donnell thoucht all this ver 
hard measure, observing that no O'Connor had ever served 
the Crown but by compulsion of his own aneestors, The lands 
adjoining castles in charge of constables were not to be farmed. 
ont, but kept always in hand for their support, Such was 
Cecil's scheme after the fullest conference with Sidney, and, 
if we except that matter of Dungarvan parsonage, wa must. 
acknowledge that it shows a pretty accurate appreciation of 
the Irish problem.! 

‘The memory of Sidney's prowess and the dread of his 
return kept down for o time the turbulent elements of Ulster. 
Dut every day showed that theugh Shane was gone, the con 
ditions that had made him formidable were lice altered. 
There were ominous signs of an alliance betwoon Tirlole 
Luineach and O'Donnell, who divided the customs of Lough 
Foyle ani. the rent of Innishowen betwoen therm. Tirlout 
still continued his relations with the Scots, and, after his 
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predecessor's example, proposed varions marringes for himself, 
in which he showed o fine contempt for national and other 
prejudices. James MacDonnell’s widow or her daughter, one 
of the O'Neills, and Sir Nicholas Bagenal’s sister-in-law, were 
among the ladies thus honoured, Bagenal declared that he 
would rather see his kinswoman burned, though she was 
promised twenty English men and six E 
to wait upon her. Tirlogh may not have known th 
perhaps he may have thought Bagenat’s alliance as val 
as that of the Scots, or he may merely have been gratifging 
an innate love of telling lies. Te refitsed a hat set in bugles 
which Argyle sent him, declaring in the presence of the 






















y received a hat from 






Marshal's messenger that he had alee: 
Lady Bagenal which he valued more than all the bats in 
Scotland. But he was on the best terms with Sorley Boy, 
who had sworn act to leave Ireland if he could help it. 
Tirlogh told the Government that he wanted nothing with 
Angele but to make him attack the MaeDonnells, but he kept 
130 Campbells about him, whom he professed to entertain 
only because they were hostile to the clans who lind claims to 
Innd in Ireland. He said he would have no mercenaries if 
only Sir Brian MacPhelim and Art MacBaron would obey 
him. This was to beg the whole question, but the marringe 
of his daughter seems to show that he really meant hostility 
to the MacDonnells.! 

‘The politics of the Western Highlands at this time are very 
obscure. It is hard to distingnish between what Argyle did 
for his own aggrandisement and what he did with really 
national objects. At Tut car Inter, Mary was almost 
directly charged with cansing disafeetion in Ireland through 
Argyle’s ageney, and she remained silent, which, however, 
does not prove much. It was obvinusly for the interest both 
of the Scottish Crowa and of the House of Argyle that Queen 
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Flizabeth should have her hands full in the North of Ireland. 
Perhaps, after all, Scotch intrigues did less mischief than 
official quarrels. Piers and Maltby at Carrickfergus plended 
that thoy had neither ships nor men to guard thirty miles 
of oust ni and day, Tirlogh Luineach had sent to Sir 
Brian MacPhelim to say that the Quoen had determined to 
root out the O'Neills, whose only chance was to join the 
Scots. Sir Brian told this to the Engli=h officers, protesting: 
his loyalty, but showing no great eawerness to supply them 
with beef ‘The soldiers suffered from dysentery and ague, 
and sometimes from delirious fover.and Piers and Malthy 
could only tempos Auninst the Score they eanld do 
nothin; inst the Trish they wore net allowed te al 
thing for fear of quenching the smoking thax. ‘The Lords 
Justices took no further notice of their complaints than to 
of in the open fiell 












































taunt them for lying within walls in 
‘Taking little heed of diftiawnces amon servants Elizabeth, in 
her queenly way, marvelled that the Scots were suffered to 
land. and that g landed they were not straightway 
expelled. If Fitawilliam might do it 
himself, Before her orders arrived, the two captains at 
Carrickfergus had made a peace with Tirlogh for four months. 
Both the Lord Justice and his sovereign began to think this 
new O'Neill as bad as the old one, who, to do him justice, 
had never encouraged Scots. It was now proposed to send 
over the young Baron of Danrannon, whose English eduention 
might be supposed to hare given him a love of order. Hugh 
O'Neill had indeed studied the strength and the wenkness of 
England at headquarters, and he was consequently destined 
to be more formidable than any of his predec 
As to Fitzwilliam, he eomplained bitrerk 
reason that rhe unpunislied landing of the Scots 
of his, Me had nok been bred up to arms, and w 
he be expected todo better than noblemen of grea 
and military knowlele, who bad failed still: more eonspicit- 
Dring more than eiht years’ banishment he had 
Awirhent bribery orrebhery 
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ground, and yet he was the poorer for it. Ho had done his 
best and could do no more! 

Under the year 1567 may perhaps be placed the massacre 
at Mullaghmnst, near Athy, where Cosby and Hartpole, as 
sisted aglich and Trish, of whom the majority 
were Cathilics, slanzhtered certain of the O'Mores who hd 
been suminoned on pretence of being required for service. ‘Th 
defence offered by an annotator of the annalist Dowling is 
that “ Hartpole excused it that Moris O'More bad given villain 
ous words to the breach of his protection.’ 'The received 
story is that the O'Mores were first enticed into the fort, aud 
there, as the ¢ Four Mt 

















ors" put it, ‘enrounded on every side 
by four lines of soldiers and cavalry, who proceeded to shoot 
and slaughter them without merey, so that not a single in- 
dividual escaped br flight or force’ Dowling, who is followed 
by the ‘Four Masters’ in giving the date 1577,has been thonht 
the earliest writer to mention this massnere; but the Irish 
cluronicle, now called the‘ Annals of Laugh Cé,’is more strictly 
contemporary, and places it under 1557. Dowling, as appears 
from internal evidence, wrote in or after the year 1600, when 
Sir George Carew was Lord President of Munster, He was 
only twenty-three in 1567, while Brien MacDermot, under 
whose auspices the ‘Annals of Lough C3’ were indisputably 
compiled, was certainly taking an interest in the book as early 
as 1580. Yet Dowling was Chancellor of Leighlin, little more 
than twenty miles from Mullaghmast, while MacDermot and the 
poor scholars whom he employed lived in distant Connaught. 
Dowling’s dates are often wrong, but perhaps his authority is 
the best for the circumstances, while the others may be right 
as to the year. ‘The former says forty were killed, the latter 
seventy-four. Dhilip OSallivan, who published his ' Catholic 
History’ in 1621, makes the number of victims 180, and Dr. 
Curry, apparently without contempomry authority, calmly 
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raises it to some hundreds. Traditional accounts say the 
families of Cosby, Piggott, Bowers, Hartpole, Fitzgerald, and 
Dempsey, of whom the last fire were Catholic, were engaged 
in the massacre; but tl little Ilame attaches in popular 
estimation to any but the last, who alone were of Celtic race 
and whose insignificance in lntur times has been considered 
judgment. For us it may snilice tosay, with the Lough Ce 
annalists, ‘that no uglier deed than that was ever committed 
in Erin’! 

As soon as Desmond and his brother wer gone fresh 
troubles sprung up in Munster, Lady Desmond reported. 
that the county was so impoverished by rapine and hy the 
irreymlar exactions of the Ea wople. tliat itt ws 
to raise even the smallest sum fur her husband's nee: 
No one was safe, and she herself was continually on the mow 
trying to ‘appease the foolish fury of their lewd attempt: 
The Earls cousin, James Fitzmaurice, and Thomas Roe, his 
illegitimate brother, were competitors for the leadership. 
Fitzmaurice claimed to have been appointed by Desmond, 
thongh no wi iting could be produced, and both the Countess 
and the Commissioners thought him the fittest person. But 
the Lords Justices ordered the lady to govern with the Bishop 
of Limericks help. 

Fitzmaurice and Thomas Roe were apprehended in their 
name, but released on the arrival of a commission to the 
former under the seals of the Harland SirJohn. The country 
people would not allow him to go before the Commissioners, 





















impossible 





1 dlany of theauthorities are collected by O'Donovan in his note to the 
Four Masters, 1577. tis not clear thar the quotation irom Captain Lee's 
Dritf Declaration, which ws printed hy Corry from a MS. in Trinity 
‘lee, Dublin, xefors to this transaction at all. O'Donavaa Ail nat know 
fof the entry in the Lowy Gi Awvala; he poluts ane that Curry only seers to 
have relied oa Morysons authority. In his curtotis memoir on Ireiant ie 
evident that (Connell copied Cutry withoat even emsulting Morysnn: he 
held a great ‘repeal’ meeting at Mullaxiimast. I have found no referenoe 
tothe masinere in any Stato paper. The following ie Dowling’s unter :— 
‘Moris «++ cum il Homvinitus de sau familia, post confelerationan 
suam en Rory 0'More et super quadam protection, interfectus fait apd 
Melazhmastsn in cutaitata Kileariey acl eandem locum at ul pty os 
strana Cosy ut Ruliertaun Martpole, sti umbra servitii atcursitus 
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IAP. saying that Desmond ani his brother were hostages enough. 
XXL Thomns Roe was released on Lords Roche and Power giving 
their word for him. Fitzmaurice kept very quiet for some 
time, waiting until he saw how his cousin's affairs sped in 
London.' 

In the meantime there was little peace in the North, 
though the truce with the Scots gave somy breathing time. 
The well alf-cted, wrote Maltby, gaped for Sidney's return 5 
the ill afvoted wore wudy to break out i once assured that he 


would return no more, While the coast lay open to the in- 
ness, 












vader, the Queen's tmops lane in poverty and » 
their horses died fir want of provender, and Maltby complained 
that be had to fred the men at the coxt of his uwn carcas 
Lord Louth and his fellow-commissioners kept ponring w: 
into the sieve, but they had neither power nor authority to 
cure abuses. ‘They gave no satistection to the natives, and 
Tirlogh TLuineach steadily declined to come near them, 
Starring Captain Cheston, who held the post at Glenarm, said his 
“iter.” men were faint from want of food. Foar pairs of querns in 
the church were the only means of converting raw corn into 
meal, There were no women to work them, and the men 
said they had no ckill in grinding. ‘The necessary repairs to 
the church were done at the captain's own expense, It was 
dangerous to venture alone even short way afield ; but the 
monotony of garrison life was occasionally varied by a litt 
cattle driving, which had no tendency to impress the advan- 
tages of civilisation on the Celtie barbarians. It had been 
decided that Tirlogh Luineach should marry James Mac- 
Donnell’s widow, and that O'Donnell, who was a somewhat: 
younger man, should have the daughter. Captain Thornton 
with his cruiser failed to intercept the Indies, but succeeded 
for atime in delaying the weddings. In Maltby’s opinion it 
needed only to fortify the coast, and the conquest of the wicked 
Trish nation would be but a summer's work. ‘The long period. 
during which Tirlogh Luincach was obliged to pay his Scots 


























"Lady Desmond to the Commissioners im Munster, Jan. 13 1568; to 
the Lords Jlustiens, Mar 19. Bishop of Meath sand others tw the Lends 
dustices, Feb. 1; Lords dustices tv the Queen, March 23 
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impoverished him greatly, and lis plundering expeditions cinp, 
ours were not rery successful, but it was 2 
Sir Brian MacPhelim and not the English captains who really 
keopt Inim in check,! 

Fitawilliam had blamed Piers and Maltby for not Iying in 3 
the fields daring the winter, Lut in spire of the Queen's order 3 
he delayed his own journey to Ulster till the end of March, 
Tirlogh Luinesch, who could not repress his pride of rice, 
took the highest possible ground, styling himself prince, and 
ing that he had only chastised those who were his own 
subjects. He expected soon to be nt the head of 3.000) or 
1.000 men, and the Enutish companies wor v I 
Fitavilliam found he could trust ne nominal muster, aa] re= 
sulved to count heads hianself A general h 
nevessary, but for this it would be wiser to wait till Sidney 
come. So miserable were the arrungements that Fitewil 
had to leave Carrickfergus for want of victuals. To hasten 
his departure be was told that his lite was in danger, and the 
monstrous suzestion was made that Maltby, than whom the 
Queen had no better officer, was in the plot, And thus the 
y summer passed away, the Lord Justice suffering from 
dysentery, the soldiers half starving, the captains afraid to 
trust ench other, and the Trish killing and plundering as if 
there had been no Queen in England. The chiefs who had 
hitherto remained faithful still protested their loyalty, but 
ited before Fitzwilliam, in the belief that he had come to spoil 
them. The lecal Commissioners had denied that “he was 
coming. Finding themselves deceived, they had heen forced 
to make a precipitous retreat in order to place their cattle in 
s The approach of the (Governor was a signal for loral 
subjects to conceal their property? 


' Maltby to Cecil, Feb, 12 and Mareh 19; to Sidney, Feb. 13; to the 
Murch 6 and 18, Cheston to Piers aud Malthy, Apeil 3. 
Ranehul Oge co Fitzwilliam, April 7; Hill's MaeDanvells, pp. 149-151. 

+ Tirlugh Luincach O'Neill to Lord Justice Fitawilliaw, April 16, amt 
the answer of the sume hte, Fitewilliam to Cecil, April 21, Mau 
to Weston, Apeil 2 Bayonal to Sine 
ia ON ie 
Wacko lols Chetnpelyes * runes et sibvesties et 
He edith ONeill siytud Mimisele * Princeys: 
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‘The general course of government during Sidney's absence 


A\ was not much more successful than that of the outlying pro- 





Deemend 
in London, 
Framing. 








vinces, The chief weight of it, especially when Fitawilliam 
was in the North, fell upon the Lord Chancellor, an excellent 
man, and universally respected. His fee of 100L was, as 
Cecil confessed, notoriously insufficient, and he was expected 
to eke it out by the revenues of the Deanery of St. Patrick's. 
Ulis conscience rebelled against this, tor no one knew Letter 
how little relig ion could afford to lose any part 
of their endowment. ‘Attend at least,’ he besought Cecil, 
‘to the perfectly obedient districts, the less they feel their 
wlation the more it moveth me to bewail and to name 
some remedy? The ArehLichop of Dublin bud mude rome 
stir, but as yet any fruits of the reformation were confined to 
his cathedrals. Financial matters were in no better cave. 
Vice-Treasurer Fitzwilliam’s accounts had not been audited 
for more than nine years, and the unchecked balance nmounted 
to near 400,000/. The soldiers’ pay was in arrears, and means 
were wanting to pay even the most pressing creditors. The 
ignorance of the common and statute law was as great as that 
of the Gospel. The old complaints of family alliances emong 
the lawyers were repeated. When we consider that there were 
no published Acts of Parliament, it is easy to understand how 
great may have been the power of this privileged class. Tt 
was said, and probably with truth, that the [rish nobility 
often had the judges practically in their pay; and there was 
little justice to be had by the Crown on the one hand, or by 
the poor subjects on the other." 

It does not appear whether Desmond was committed to 
the Tower on his arrival in London; but he found himself in 
close confinement there within six weeks, and complained that 
he was not treated as became his rank, ‘The Queen may have 
felt doubts about his promise of repayment being fulfilled, 
but there were better reasons than that for treating him 
‘Two sons of old O'Connor Faly, who had 
viven so much trouble in past reigns, had been some tine 
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Oliver Sutton, Marsh 26; Loftus to Cecil, Jam. 25; 
arch #5; Weston to same, April 3. 
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prisoners in London. Both were proclaimed tmitors, and 
both admitted that the Earl had harboured them and others 
in the same leval position. ‘The sworn examination of Cahir 
throws so mueli light on the way of life in Ireland that it 
may well be given entine:— 

‘He saith that understanding his brother Cormac to be 
with the Earl of Desmond, he came into the said Earl's 
country to Adare. There he met a boy of his suid brother's 
who told him he was departed that morning and followed 
Lysaght MacMorogh O'Connor and his company, with a guide 
of the Bad's appointinent, Said Cahir forthwith followed, 
and about four of Hive miles ftom Adare met Lysaht and 
the Evel’s man, aad the next morning met his Lrether Cor 
mae. They all continued with the Earl's man for a foctnisht, 
resorting to every place within a certain precinct of the country 
for that time to eat and drink, ‘The names of the phoss 
where they were so entertained he remembereth as ensucth, 
First, from the place where they met they went to a town 
wherein there is a castle called Ballyvolane, where dwelleth 
one of the said Desmond's household, and there they con- 
tinued two nights. Thence they went to MacAulliffe's castle, 
ned two days, and from thence, by appoint- 


































where they rem: 
ment of the said Earl’s man, they came to Drishane castle, 
and there continued one night. Thence they went to Pobble 
O'Keefe, and there continued one night, and thence to Mac- 
Donogh’s country, where they st two days. Thence they 
went to the old prior O'Callaghan’ 's, where they rested one 
night. And for that the time was expected which was as- 
med and appointed by the Ear] to his man and the said 
Lt to resort to those places as aforesaid, and that the 
said man, called Teig MacDonnell, durst not resort with them 
a acie place liefone lg Had llr laatvaetians amepnintealed 
from the said Earl, and for that the said Lysaght was the snid 
Earl's oear kinsman, they thought good to send him, with 
another of their company called Shane O'Moony, to the said 
I's being at Connigse, Shane MacCeagh's house, to obtain 
of the said Karl further instructions and licence to spend on 
the country by way of coyuy or other succour, So alter the 
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anid Lysaght departed, the said Cormac and Cahir, with the 
residue of their said company, went to a castle called Carrig- 
navar, where ther remained a night. Next morning they 
went to a place where they and the said Lysaght O'Connor 
did appoint to meet at his return from the said Earl, at which 
place they met the said Shane O'Moony. But the said Ly- 
saght stayed with the said and the said Shane then told 
them that the Earl's pl that Cormac and Cahir 
should yo with the foresaid Teige MacDonnell, the said Earl's 
ian, to Donogh Maet and there to remain until after 
his return from Waterford; and said firther that the said 
Earl of Desmond willed him to tell the said Cormae and 
Cahir that, if at Waterford he did agree with the Governor 
he would be a mean for them; and then willed the residue of 
the said company to resort unto him to artend with the said 
Lysaght MacMorogh, or the said Desmond. And so they 
coutinued with the said Earl until he went into Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald's country, where then, at tlhe conflict between the 
Earls of Ormonde and Desmond, the said Lreaght MacMorogh 
O'Connor was slain. Art O'Connor, brother to Gerot Mac- 
Shane, was killed also, Connor MacCormac O'Connor was 
luurt and escaped, and divers others slain, During which 
time the said Cormac and Cahir continued at Donogh Mac- 
Carthy’s aforesaid, as they were willed todo until such time as 
they heard of the overthrow given to the said Earl of Desmond, 
and then they departed the said Donogh MacCarthy’s house 
and also gave over the said Earl's man, Thence they went 
to MacCarthy More's country, where Cahir departed from his 
brother Cormac and retumed to O'Sullivan’s country, the said 
Cahir having occasion there to speck with some of his kia- 
dred. And from thence the said Cahir followed his brother 
Cormac to O'Connor Ke country, where it was told Cabir 
by O'Connor Kerry that his said brother Cormac was departed 
towards John of Desmond. Two nights after Cahir, in com- 
pany with Teige MacMorogh, the chiefest of the proclaimed 
traitors of the O'Briens, went from the said O'Connor's house 
to John of Desmond to moet his said brother Cormac, which 
ne to Thomond, Afterwards he 
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was then, as he leaned, 
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returned to the Earl of Desmond's country, and at Askeaton 
the said Cahir sent one Teige Roe O'Mengiter, then attendant 
about the said John, te the said John to show him the said 
Cahir's brorher was gone to Thomond. and that the said Cahir 
and desirous to tarry in Sir John's company until 
his brother returned from ‘Thomond, which would not be 
Jo suid Sir John sent woe dy T 
that Cahir was welcome, and willed him te eon= 
id kevp his name seeret and private. 
the messenger to tell Sir Sol th; at he 
name, that is to say 
shied hy the Seors. Auch so in 
ted for a woek or thene= 





















by a contrar 











Cahir flowed hin into Thotwond,’! 

Desmond did not deny that he had given meat and drink 
‘claimed traitors, but pleaded that Irish hospitality 
could scarcely do Tess, and that he had never helped them to 
a, He iaintaiued stiffly that he hud authority to 
IL Munster Geraldines, and to decide their causes with 
out any regard to sheriffs, Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, evidence 
of whose tenure from the Crown was recorded in the Ex- 
chequer, protested energetically against this theory. A long 
list of outrages in Munster was charged ogainst the Earl, 
and mention was made of a little friar who had been a mes- 
senger between him and the O’Neills, and who had been 
found begging in their camp after Shane's death. Finding 
that the case was likely to go against them, and feeling that 
they were in the lion’s mouth, the Earl and his brother 















thousht it wise to make a general surrender of all their lands 
j and Desmond even bronght him- 
she would place a President and Couneil in 
© as law went, Elizabeth now had Munster at 










sition of Cahir O'Connor, Jan. 8, 1568, A note in Cecil's ham 
says: “AIL Ue foresuid Connors that were shin aforementioned wen of 
the company of this examinate and pro Desmotnl to 
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her mercy, but she kept fast hold on her prisoners until time 
should declare how far the law coincided with the facts." 

‘The lender of the Northern Geraldines, who had, perhaps, 
no fancy either for the Tower or for a renewed exile, had his 
accusers at this time, and Inter events tend to prove that 
they were not without justification, In 1034 it had been 
David Sutton, o Kildare gentleman of ancient race, who had 
led the attack on the ninth Earl of Kildare, and laid bare the 
many abuses of rule. ‘Lhe office of belliag the cat,” 
says a moder writer, ‘descended hereditarily to Oli 
Sutton,’ who attacked his grandson and namesake, In 1505 
he presented to the Queen articles containing matters of the 
gravest importance against Kildare, He had previously com= 
plained to Arnold, but that despotic proconsul was subiaissive 
to the Earl, and imprisoned the unfortunate reformer for six- 
teen weeks. In fear of his life, Sutton was obliged to quit his 
lands and to hide from the local tyrant’s rage in Dublin or 
England. Arnold was confessedly a reformer himself, and, 
except from partiality to Kildare, it is hard to see why he 
treated Sutton so harshly, while listening with excessive 
credulity to all Bermingham’s representations. Coyne and 
livery in their most oppressive forms and every kindred exac- 
tion were changed against the Earl. The bastard Geraldines 
and Keatings were supported by him, even when openly re- 
sisting the Queen's troops. ‘They boasted that the Earl, and 
not the English power, really defended the country, and that 
there would be no quiet until he became chief Governor. 
Pride of blood made them wish to enslave all others, and 
‘the daily exelamations of the poor were right sorrowful to 
hear’ The Queen, having heard Sutton herself and read his 
reports, sent him back to Ireland, of which Sidney had as 
sumed the government, observing thiat they touched Kildare too 
directly, and that che was loth to believe evil of her cousin 
until it could be proved. Yet she was evidently strongly im- 
pressed, and gave orders for Sutton’s personal protection, 




















| Submissions of the two Desmond, Feb, 16 and 17; Interresatories 
for Desmond, Feb. 20; nformation, xc. Fed. (No. 6); Se M. Fitzgerald 
to Cecil, Murch 15. 
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‘The inquiry dragged on for more than two years, Sutton CHAP. 
reiterating his charges and Kildare thwarting him in various ——- 


ways, The Earl's service, he said, had all been at the Queen's 
expense, for he received the pay of 300 men, which he made 
the country support. Jobbing was universal, and no one 
more concerned in maintaining the system than Kildare. Ye 
Sutton's heart began to sink: he complained thut he was too 
poor to strive with the powerful Earl, and that all his osor 
tions bad but served to excite his venzwance. He probably 
failed to prove his whole case, but Sidney was directed to 
make partienlar inquiry, and not to discourage Sutton. Yet 
as evidently prejudiced in the Earl's favour, and 
recommended him fora garter, In this he relied on the 
authority of Henry VIL, ‘who made his grandfather knight 
and wist full well what he did’—an ominous precedent and 
argument unworthy of Sidney. Cecil evidently Lelieved 
in Sutton, and begged Sidney to beftiend him, even if in 
some degree deserving of biune. That be was not altozether 
ruined is shown by his appearance in 1571 as plaintitf 
sucessful Chancery snit; but he failed in making any serious 
impression on Killare’s position. 
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It was at this critical period that the English Gorern- Sir Potor 


ment thought fit to allow an enterprise, the success of which 
was enough to make the great mass of Irish and Anglo-Irish 
landlords shake in their shoes, ‘The adventurer was Sir Peter 
sew, of Mohuus Ottery in Deven, who, at the aye of filty- 
foar, set himself a task more arduous than any which had yet 
occupivd his stormy and eventful life. 

Tn his ease it was more than commonly true that the bor 
was the futher of the man. When only twelve the citizen of 











Ector, with whom he lodged, pursued him during one of his 
many absences fiom school, and found him on the city walls. 








‘Thunning to 


him, the boy climbed upon the topof one of 








the highest smrrets of a turret of the said wall, and would not 
for any reyuest enme down, saying, moreover, to his bust 


he too fast upon him I 





that if he did pres e would surely east 
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himself down headlong over the wall, “and then,” saith he, 
“J shall break my neck, ond thou shalt be hanged because 
thou makest me to leap down,”? His father was sent for, 
and ordered the boy to be led home ina leash. Afterwards 
he coupled him for some time to a hound, Further endea- 
rours failed to make young Peter to smell to a book, or to 
like of any schooling,’ and he was allowed to accompany a 
friend who had a post about the embassy at Paris, and who 

cted him shamefully. He afterwards lived as a horse- 














ina French nobleman’s train, without any inquiry being 
imide by his affectionate parents, While yet a boy he fought 
at the siege of Pavia, changed opportu dd served. 


Philibert of Orange till that prince’s death. ‘The Princess, atter 
ve him a letter of recommendation to Henry VILI- 
young gentleman,’ says his biographer, . . . . rode 
to Mobuns Ottery, where his father dwelled, and uaderstand~ 
ing his father and mother to be within, went into the house 
without further delay, and Sinding them sitting together in a 
parlour, forthwith in most humble manner kneeled before 
them and asked their blessing, and therewith preseated the 
Princess of Orange's letters. . . . They were much astounded, 
. but Sir William having read the Princess's letters, and 
inedug peroasded lid hewos lhe soa Peter, were’not-9 litle 
jorfal, but received him with all gladness, and also welcomed 
the gentlemen, whom he and his wife entertained in the best 
manner they could” 

After this Carew was employed on every kind of service, 
in Scotland, Tarkey, Italy, Flanders, France; his admirable 
mastery of the French language and his skill on horseback 
with the sword and with the lance making him everywhere 
remarkable. Henry VIII. helped him to a rich wife, but died 
before the marriage, which was celebrated on Edward VI’ 
coronation day, when the bridegroom, as one of the six 
challengers, ‘like Ulysses in honour of his Penelope, wore 
her sleeve upon his head-piece, and acquitted himself very 
honourably” Like Ulysses, too, when he had gained his 
Penelope. Carew ‘could not rest from travel’ He helped to 
put down the anti-Protestant rising ia the West, aud eu the 
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King’s death hastened to proclaim his Catholic sister. But 
life, either at Mohuns Ottery or at his wife's place in Lincoln 








became invalved in Wyatt's conspiracy. F 
Antwerp, where he was seized br Philip's myrmidons, and 
had the adventure in Sir Join Cheke's company which has 
alrendy been mentioned, 

At Blizabeth's secession Carewe was received into favour, 
but that peculiar Court did not suit his hmmour, and he 
offended Giloriana by joining the ranks of those who ured 
her to marry. Her resentment was not very Jong or deep. ate 
she ‘gave him very good things, which wery as liberally, 
























not wastefilly, consumed.’ In 1500 he was sont on a em 
dential mission to Se nd, where the dissensions of Norfolk 
and Grey, and her Majesty's own double dealing, threatened 
disaster to the English arms. Fearing to trust anyone, he 
was obliged to write his own letters with a hand more used 
to the sword than the pen. On his return Elizabeth ace 
knowledged his good service, and ‘ being somewhat: pleasant 
with him, thanked him for his letters of his own penning, 
commending him to be a yery good secretary, for indeed he 
wrote them with no more pain than she had labonr to read 
them, for as he spent a night in writing, so she spent a whole 
night in reading.”! 

A country life can seldom satisiy a man of action, even 
though be be reckoned ‘the witest justice on the banks of 
Trent,’ and Carew found it very dull in Devonshire. To be- 
guile the time, and having some vague inkling of castles in 
Ireland, be ransacked the archives at Mohuns Ottery. anit 
found many parchments which he was unable to read. His 
curiosity increasing daily, he sought the aid of John Hooker, 
Chamberlain of Exeter, who loved records as much as Mr. 
Welbore Ellis loved Blue-books. This eminent antiquary 
had for his nephew the famous Richard Hooker. and to. his 
learned uncle the great author of the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ 
owed his University education and the patronag: uf Bishop 
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CRAP. Jewell. To Hooker's eye the valuo of Carew’s parchments 

SX was atonce apparent, and he succeeded in making a fair tran- 

script, though the oldest document had been trodden under 

foot and nearly obliterated. Sir Peter, being satisfied of his 

descent from men who had held great possessions in Ireland, 

went to the Queen and asked leave to recover his own. This 

was but too readily granted, and orders were sent from her 

Majesty in Council requiring the help of all royal officers in 

Ireland. Hooker was straightway despatched thither, and 

his arrival caused a conunotion which might have dis 

ened anyone less determined than his employer. He obtained 

ta search the Dublin archives, and proved to his own 

tion that Sir Peter was entitled to the Barony of 

Idrone in Leinster, to certain great seignories in Munster, 

and to Duleek and other manors in Meath, ‘and that nothing. 

could be found to prejudice or impeach his title, but only 
prescription, which in that land holdeth not.’! 

Sir Peter claimed a vast inheritance in Munster as heir 
to the conqueror Robert FitzStephen, whose only daughter 
was supposed to have married a Carew. Unfortunately for 
this theory Girldus twice states in the plainest language 
that FitzStephen had no legitimate offspring, and it is hard 
to see how his testimony con possibly be shaken on such 
‘a point. Carew may perhaps have married his natural 
daughter, but that would give him no title at all under the 
grant of Henry II.; and his claims over the vast. region be- 
tween Lismore and St. Brandon's Head in Kerry may there- 
fora be dismissed. That the Carews did, however, hy some 
means become possessed of much land in Munster is none 
the less clear. There was a Murquis Carew who, at some 
period before the accession of Henry IV, had a revenue of 
2,002, in the county of Cork, besides the possession and 
profits of Dursey and other havens there. The Carews seem 
to have left Ireland altogether in the time of Richard IT, so 
that in any ease there was a preseription of 170 years against 
Sir Peter. The Enylish heralds maaufactured a pedigree 
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for him in colours very orderly,’ bringing down his title from CAP. 


XXV. 


FitzStephen's mythical daughter: and had not political con- S"— 


siderations stood in the way, it is probable that his title would 
have been admitted by the Crown.' 


Hooker took a house in Dublin for bis principal, and Csrew 


warned him that moct things would have to be bronht from is 
England, and that it was difficult to raise even 20/. in the 7 
Trish capital, ‘The maw material af good housekeeping — 
Hes, and fowl—was to be had; bat sugar and. spice 
steward, a cook, a physician, and a surzron, weld all have 
to be imported. These preparations being at last completed, 















Carew set sail from Iifracombe, and landed at Waterford, 
whither Hooker lost no time in repairing. Thither also 
came two other men of Devon, Thomas Stukeley, at this 








timo Constable of Leighlin, the stormy petrel of Elizabeth's 
time, and Henry Davells, afterwamls the vietim of a frightful 
tragedy. Both professed themselves anxious to help their 
countryman in his attempt to recover the Barony of [drone 
in Carlow, which had formerly belonged to his fimily, and 
which Hooker had already inspeeted.  Davells and Stukeley 
accompanied Carew to Leighlin, where ‘the latter entertained 
him, and where he received soveral chiofmen of the Kava- 
naghs, which clan had been in possession of Idrone since 
Richard IIs day at least, Sir Peter informed them that he 
was their lord, and was come to claim his own, ‘which 
speeches were not so hard unto them but they more hardly 
digested them.'? 

Having so far advanced his claim to drone, Carew re 
paired to Dublin, where he kept open house pending Sidney's 








' Petition of the inhabitantsof Cork fa Graves's Prrscatments ; Hooker's 
Iife of Sir P. Carer; Campion; Thomas Wadding to sir Georze Carew, 
Mareli 12, 1603, im Carer, In Slaclean’sellition of Hooser's Life is alist 
of the Munster lands claimed by Carew. It comprises the greater part of 
Cork and Kerry. and a part of Waterford. It was computed that the acral 
holders of these Inds in the sixtoonth century eould brine 3,000 men into 
the fichl. Th Carews chim descent from Sesta's son Williaes, who was 
brother te Maurice Fitzzerald, half-brother to Fitzstepiien, aml uncle to 
ns Cambrensis, Wadiling was a lawyer, who lit thoruaytily stilted, 
the while mater, 
if, an above: Horkor to Carew, 
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arrival. His claim was naturally the general subject of con- 
versation, and an old lady professed to see in his coming the 
fulfilment of a prophecy that the dead should rise again. 
He decided to make his first serious attack in Meath upon 
the manor of Masten, held by Sir Christopher Cheevers, a 
gentleman of old family, and connected with the principal 
people of the Pale and the principal lawyers in Dublin, But 
one Irish barrister could he got to take his brief. and it 
seems that he afterwards threw it wp. for an Exeter n 
William Pei , of the Middle Temple. attenwanls Chi 
Baron, was brought over specially for the occasion. A Bill 
was filed hetire the Lord Deputy and Conacil. bur the enim 
mon lawyers retained by Cheevers advised that the suit cowl 
not be maintained there, Peryam rested bis case on naked 
prerogative, and the two Chief Justices gave a private 
opinion in his favour, on the ground that Carew ¢ould ba 
no fair trial at law. Sir Christopher bad no chance of a fair 
trial before the Council, and was therefore fain to compro- 
mise the case. ‘The weight of documentary evidence, a pre- 
scription of at least 170 years being allowed no weight at all, 
seems to have been on Sir Peter's side, and Cheevers offered 
him eighteen years’ purchase for the lands in dispute. Carew 
voluntarily offered them for fifteen, and he did not insist even 
on this. Cheevers seems to have worked on his generosity 
by talking of his wife and children, and in the end had ‘the 
whole land released unto him almost for nothing, saving a 
drinking nut of silver worth about 20/., and three or four 
horses worth about 301.’ Carew’s adventurous nature may 
have been satisfied with the honours of war, or he may have 
thought it good policy to make friends in Dublin before 
embarking on the greater undertakings which he had in 
view. 

The ruling in the Cheevers case governed the others, and, 
Sidney having returned to his government, the Couneil ns- 
sumed the power of dealing with Idrone. Three of the 
Kavanaghs appeared, bat ther had, of course, no documen- 
tary evidence to advance 4 Peter, who was adjuds 
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the heir of Dygon, Baron of Idrone in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Prescription being again altogether ig- 
nored, it was assumed ns incontestable that Eva's marriage 
with Strongbow had carried the feo of Leinster with it, 
‘The Kavanaghs, descendants of the rogal tribe, and by Irish 
law rightful owners of the land, were held common rebels 
and trespassers, and were strictly enjoined to allow Carew 
quiet possession. That the Crown had over and over again 
negotiated with the Kavanaghs, and had twice created 
Laronies in their blood, was passed over as of no consequence. 
Most of the Kavanaghs bowed to fite, and accepted Carew 
as their landlord, ‘The earth tillers had to pay him rent, 
Lut were not otherwise dissatisfied with him, for he maintained 
order in the district, and by the establishment of courts 
baron provided for the due course of local justice. But 
his name stank in the nostrils of those who liad been aceus= 
tomed to fish in troubled waters, the kernes and idlemen of 
Wexford and Carlow; and they watched for an opportinity 
to rid themselves of this old man of the sea. They were not 
long in finding a leader. 

About the time that Desmond was making his submission 


in London, James Fitzmaurice broke out in Kerry, having 





strengthened his usual band by enlisting malcontents from {} 


Limerick, Tipperary, ond Cork. He began by taking 200 
cows from Lord Fitzmaurice, wasting his country, and sitting 
down before his castle of Lixnaw, though straightly charged 
by the Lord Justice not to enter Clanmaurice. The cattle, 
he said, were but security for rent, the other damages were 
in return for those which the Lord of Lisnaw had previously 
committed in Desmond. Causes of quarrel were sure to be 
plentiful enough, and Lord Fitamaurice had brought his wild 
Irish friends from beyond the Shannon, so that perhaps there 
was not much to choose between them. A battle followed, 
in which James Fitzmaurice was defeated. Atleast 300 lives 
were lost, and the sons of O'Callaghan, the White Knight, 
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GUAR and-others of his followers were taken. Finding himself too 
SS] weak to do much without help, the Desmond leader sought 
allies both in and out of Treland, living by plunder in the 
meantime, and totally disregarding all letters from the 
Government. 
Theme. On the very day that Sidney landed the Lords Justices 
lems wrote most gloomily of tho political prospect. Tirlogh 
Macirea Tuineach was in open rebellion; he had spoiled part of 
Louth, and it was thought fortunate that he had escaped, for 
he was in such force that had he tarned wpon Lord Lonth 
and his party he would probably have beaten them, On all 
sides troubles wore brewing; the Exchequer was empty, the 
army weak, and the dark nights which the Irish loved were 
coming on fast. But the greatest danger of all came from a 
quarter whence governors were accustomed to look for sup- 
port only. The Honse of Ormonde itself seemed to have 
changed its nature; the red upon which every Viceror had 
leaned threatened to pierce the hand at Inst. Edward Butler, 
the Earl's younger brother, was a turbulent and hot-headed 
youth. In the chief's absence another brother, Sir Edmund, 
had the care of his country, but ha was unable, and perhaps 
unwilling, to keep Edward properly in check. MacBrien 
Ama, the chief of a clan which in the later Middle Ages had 
wrested part of Tipperary from the Butlers, appears to have 
been at this time peaceable and loral, looking only to the 
Government for protection against his greater neighbours. 
Edward Butler probably thought him fair game, and invaded 
Azra with 1,000 men, horse, foot, and camp followers—des- 
peradoes apparently of the worst character. According to 
ancient Irish custom all movable property was stored in two 
churches, and thither the frightened women fled in the vain 
hope of sanctuary. The country was harried far and wide. 
The churches were broken open, and for forty-tight hours 
the invaders plundered and ravished, sparing neither age nor 
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condition. The lately gathered corn was destrored, and 
famine stared the whole population in the face. «AS for me,” 
my good lords, I do not a little marvel of such deeds and 
said MacBrien, ‘true subjects robbed and spoiled daily, and 
poor tenants driven to beg their bread, banished from their 
dwellings, and notable malefietors snecoured and maintained, 
contrary to the Q “s good. laws i 
honours, since Shane there is not the ti 
Mr. Edward is ; and altho 
doth say that he cannot rile Mr, 
it is but a saying, and not true! He desired redre 
to revenge himself aud he went t» Dalia te or 
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Edward Datler visited his country 
uncle, drove off cattle, and burned a house full of women 
aod children, Wearied with continual outrages, his wits 
wrote to beg that he would take a farm in the Vale, wher 
there might be some chance ofa quiet life. © When men eo 
’ she said, ‘or to Dublin, where the law ix im 
tered, th who remain behind spoil them the more, 

aMfter his first attack on MacBrien, Edward Butler wan- 
dered away into the King’s County. There was a standing 
dispute between the O'Carrolls.and the Butlers, the latter alleg~ 
ing that, Ely was part of Tipperary, the former that it belonged 
to the more lately formed shire and was consequently outside 
Ormonde’s palatinate jurisdiction. Thady O'Carroll, one of the 
chief's three sons, had married a Galway lady, and on his 
way towards the Shannon to visit: his father-in-law was un- 
lucky enough to come across Edward Butler's band. O'Carrol! 
had but a few men with him, and it is therefore not at all 
likely that he was the assailant in the skirmish which fol- 
lowed, and in which he was taken prisoner. <\s to the pre- 
vious quarrels, which Butler alleged as a reason for keeping 
armed men, the Lords Justices seem to have theaght then: 
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was much to be said on both sides, but they charged Butler 
to appear before them at once, and wamed him of the danger 
of taking the law into hisown hands. Sir William O'Carroll 
was also summoned, but neither were in any hurry to obey, 
and the matter was quite unsettled when Sidney landed at 
Carriekfergus.! 





* Lords Justices 10 the Quoen, Oct. 8, with the enclosures, 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


FROM 1568 TO 1570. 


Sipsev lost no time in trying to realise his idea of bridling 
the North with forts and bridges. He surveyed Clandebo; 
and Ards, and declared them the shire of Carricktergus— 
an arrangement afterwards departed trom. He met Tinlugh 
Luineach at the Bann, and thought him inclined to, obe 
The various castles already garricoued he found in good 
Jer, the people readily selling the soldiers « fut cow for 
Gy. Sd. and twenty-four egys for Id. In Carrickfergus a 
good market was kept twice a week, to which commodities 
were brought from the Pals, from Scotland and Man, and 
even from France. Three 40-ton cargoes of claret were sold 
at nine cowskins a hogshead. ‘The Archbishop of Armagh 
and the Bishop of Meath, with divers noblemen and gentle~ 
men as well of England as the English Pale, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and others came from Dublin to Carrickfergus, only 
for visitation sake, the Bishops riding in their rochets, and 
the rest unarmed.” A treaty was made with Sir Brian 
MacPhelim to build a proper carriage bridge over the Laggan 
at Belfast, to cut passes through the woods, to supply fuel 
for making bricks, and to protect men building or repairing 
ships in the Lough. On his road to Dublin most of the 

jefs and gentlemen came to pay their respeets to the Lord 
ty! 














Sidney believed that all Ulster difficulties originated in The Sion. 
Scotland. Argyle did not pretend to be guided by any rule but 
the good of his own country, and he had 5,000 men always ready 
to invade Ireland if he did not approve of Elizabeth's policy. 
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He loved Sidney, he said, better than any other Viceroy, and 
for that reason would rather gee him anywhere than in Ulster. 
Sir Francis Knollys was Scotland's bitterest enemy, but he 
would willingly put him in Sidney's place, where he could do 
far less harm than at Court. Lord Herries was not even care 
fal to use civil Jansuag nes MacDonnell's widow pro- 
fossed herself friendly, but said the clan would never forego 
its Irish claims until it was quite extinct. Donnell Gorm, 
born in Ireland and friendly to England, claimed the lordship 
of the Isles, and was in alliance with the Campbells—a 
i His ancestors had 
a pension of 2000. from Envland, and its renewal would be 
money well spent. Rathlin Idlund, which was full of euttle 
—the very stable and baiting-place of the Scots—should be 
fortified and held, and this might be done for 30U!. a year. 
A regular military occupation of the whole province would be 
intolerably costly, but Lalf'a dozen strong places on the coast 
might be provided for 2,0U0U. yearly. A town at Armagh and 
a bridge at Blackwater were quite necessary. In the mean 
time Dundalk Bridge might be repaired, and Bagenal’s un- 
furnished castles at Newry, Carlingford, and Greencastle might 
be made tenable for 2,0002. If the Scots were once disposed 
of, it would be easy to govern Ireland; the O'Neills would 
then be shut up in their own province, and would have to work: 
or to starve.! 

When James Fitzmaurice found that Sidney had not 
brought either the Earl or Sir John of Desmond with him, 
he called a meeting of Geraldines, and informed them that 
their chief and his brother were condemned to death, or at 
east to perpetual imprisonment. He reminded them that 
when the good Earl’Thomas had been murdered by the tyrant: 
of Worcester his followers had chosen a captain for them= 
selves, and he advised a like course. He was immedintely 
chosen by acclamation, and unhesitatingly accepted the posi- 
tion in spite of v's He was soom afterwards 
proclaimed a traitor. “The wise Barl of Claneare, as Shane 
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O'Neill had in derision called him, placed himself about the 
same time at the head of a Celtic confideracy, plundered Lord 
Roche's country, drove off the cattle, burned the sheep and the 
corn, and killed men, women, and children. Neither wheat 
nor outs were to be had for love or money west of Yi : 
tho combined result of drought from heaven and heat trom 
the Earl of Clancare. Spanish ships supplied the MucCarthies 
with arms. Edward Butler tol Sidney's messenger, who 
found him at ‘Thurles with 1,000 men, that no man of Irish 
birth could be sale since Sir John of Desmond had been sent 
to the Tower for little or nothing. new that he himself 
had deeply offended his brother the Eurl, and was theretive 
aftaid of Sir Edmund, who bad who 1.000 men with Lim. 
“Your secret conference, brother, he said in the messemser's 
presence, thath brought me to this mischief” To Dublin he 
refused to go without prrdon of proteetion, and Shaye O'Neill 
hardly claimed more, even in his proudest days, 

The presence of Ormonde alone could settle his country, Urmnd's 























ancl he, in Sidney's opinion, ‘politicly kept himself in Eng- SSUS5 
hand, as well for duty’s sake to the Queen as ancient and 





innate malice to the Earl of Desmond and all Desmondians,’ 
Sir Edmund could not brook the notion of dismissing his 
armed followers, and, os he himself expressed it, ‘riding up 
and down the country like a priest,’ No brother or lieutenant 
was of any use, and if Ormonde would not come Sidney would 
hare to go himself; and he begged for a strongly-worded 
letter to show to the people. ‘The report was that he was not 
allowed to interfere with the Butler districts, and indeed he 
was loth to do so, knowing that the Earl bore him little good 
und that he had the Queen’s ear. ‘Though never so 
tht) he said, ‘I shall not eseape slander.” 

Bor Butlers continued their lawless practices ; indeed, Lavies 
Laly Dunboyne, who was a chief suiferer, declared that {mlvet of 
Euward was ‘but a pateh to Sir Edmund in extortion and wetireu 
spoil” He threatened her with yet worse things for having 





up 
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brought Sidney's letters to him; and in the meantime seized 
her cuttle, nominally for the purpose of maintaining himself 
against the White Knight, with whom be had picked o 
quarrel to give an excuse for keeping his ragged battulion 
together, Ormonde still lingering in England, the Lord 
Deputy was obliged to go to Kilkenny himself, where ha 
hanged several of Edward Butler's men, not by martial law, 
as Sir Peter Carew proudly pointed out, but ‘by the verdict 
of twelve men orderly.” A similar example was made at 
returned to Dublin to make prepara~ 
tions for holding a Parliament, in which he secured a majority 
ly interfering in eleotions.! 

No list has been preserved of the members who sat in 
either House of Elizabeth's second Irish Parliament. Many 
Englishmen had, by Government influence, een returned for 
remote places, Siduey, who lad a taste for heraldic pomp, 
was in some anxiety as to what dress he ought to wear. He 
was told to do as St. Leger had done. If he could not find 
whether St. Leger had used a garter or a Parliament robe, he 
might do as he pleased. Princely robes of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine were provided in due course, and the Lord 
Deputy took his seat under the cloth of estate. Lord Chan- 
cellor Weston made an eloquent speech on the advantages of 
lnw and order. The House then separated, and James Stani- 
hurst, Recorder of Dublin, was again choven Speaker of the 
House of Commons by a large majority over Sir Christopher 
Baruewall, who was also a lawyer and the candidate favoured 
by the gentlemen of the Pale. After the usual protestations 
of unfitness, Stanihurst was accepted by Sidney, and made a 
speech in which he clained personal inviolability for the mem- 
bers, freedom of speech, and power for the House to panish 
breaches of its own orders. The Lord Deputy, having granted 
these suits, addressed the whole Parliament at great length. 
None knew better, he said, than those in Ireland the ad- 
vantages of law and order; let them act according to that 
knowledge, and be careful lest in defending their own 
privileges they should trend upon her Majesty's prerogative 

"Lady Dunboyne to Luke Dillon, 1.G., Nov. 22; Curew to Cecil, Dec. 26, 
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On the following day business began, and it soon appeared 
that the House of Commons was divided into two parties 
Dittorly: hostile to each other. ‘The Court, or English party, 
consisted chiefly of officials and of the Lord Deputy’s nominees, 
men who might be trusted not to exhibit too much indepen- 
dence. On the other sida were the gentry of the Pale, the 
‘burgesses returned by the old corpornte towns, and the com- 
mon lawyers generally, who had been roughly handled by 
Sidney in Sir Peter Carew’s case, and who asserted that some 
of the English members were returned for towns not incor- 
porated, that sheriffs and mayors had returned themselves, 
and that others were ignorant of their consituencies and non- 
resident. ‘The Judyes held that the first and second objec- 
tions were good, but that there was nothing in the third. ‘The 
Attorney-General having reported this decision, which still 
left the Government a majority, the Irish party professed not 
to believe him, and demanded that the Judyes themselves 
should come down, The Speaker called for the orders of the 
day, but the malcontents refused to listen to the first readings 
of any bills, Next day the Judges came and confirmed their 
former decision, but the Irish party, headed by Sir Edmund 
Butler, still obstructed the business, and opposed the intro- 
duction of a Bill for suspending Poyning’s Law and allowing 
Bills to proceed without being first certified under the Great 
Seal of England. This Bill was obviously for the enlarge 
ment of their own jurisdiction, and passed in the end, as did 
another which provided that the Great Seal of Ireland should 
not be affixed to any further Suspension Bill until it had been 
passed by the majority of both Irish Houses. After some 
spent in these bickerings, Hooker, who sat for Athenry 
—an ancient borough certainly, but at this time containing 
only four freeholders—made a long prerogative speech. He 
had formerly represented Exeter and had a taste for antiqui- 
ties, and he proved to his own entire satisfaction that Moses 
and Pythagoras, Camillus and Mithridates, had created pre~ 
cedents on his side of the question, ‘The minority 
‘did not hear the same so attentively as they did divest it 
most unquietly.' The debate was adjourned, and Hooker had 
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to be escorted by his friends to Sir Peter Carew’s house. The 
next day Sir Christopher Barnewall and other lawyers in- 
veighed against Hooker, but the Speaker silenced them, and 
desired them to put their complaints into writing. Hooker, 
who says that the proceedings were more like bear-baiting 
than the deliberations of a Senate, then presented a treatise on 
the Order of Parliament, which closely followed English prece- 
dents, and asserted the power of the Speaker to bold members 
to the question, and to reform, correct, and punish disorder 
with the advice of the House. The contest was not renewed, 
and afterthe first fortnight matters settled down considerably.! 

Sir Edmund Butler was openly censured by Sidney in the 
Council Chamber, and withdrew in high dudgeon to his own 
country. ‘The House of Lords showed a mutinous spirit 
as well as the Commons. The Gentleman Usher seems to 
have occupied a position within the bar, and this being ob- 
jected to, Sidney withdrew the cloth of State, but it does not 
appear that the panishment weighed very heavily on the de 
linquents. Several Acts of great political importunce were 
passed, Asubsidy of 13s. dd. on every plough land was granted 
for ten years in consideration of the abolition of coyne and 
livery. ‘This was for the public benefit, but was very ua- 
pleasing to many noblemen. ‘The five principal men of each 
shire were made responsible for the rest, Shane O'Neill was 
attainted, the name of O'Neill extinguished, and the Queen 
entitled to Tyrone. Irish captainries were abolished unless 
established by patent. For the infringement of this law death 
without benefit of clergy was provided by the draftsman in 
England, but the House of Lords substituted a fine of OUI. 
for each offence by a peer, and 100 marks for men of lesser 
degree. Even after this amendment there was much opposi- 
tion, which, as the Chancellor observed, argued that ‘the 
matter misliked them more than the pain.’ An Act was also 
passed to enable the chief Governor, on certain conditions, to 
make the remaining Trish countries into shire ground? 
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A Bill for imposing s heavy import duty on wines borne 
in forvign bottoms was thrown out by the Commons, the 
members for the port towns declaring that it would beggar 
them utterl, The Bill was atterwards passed in a modified 
form for ten years, Sidney having refused the enormous bribe 
of 2.0001. in gold offered hin to procure its withdrawal. 

A Bill for the erection and maintenance of schools with 
English aasters by a change on ecclesiastical property was 
thrown out by the Bishops, who thonght that they and not 
the Lord Deputy should have the patronage in their own 
hands, and with better reason demurred to the exemption of 
impropriated lands, which were often the richest part of what 
had belonged to the Church, A Bill for repairing churches 
was thrown ont by the Commons, the Catholics not caring to 
provide for the Establishment, and no one wishing to bear 
taxation. ‘Churches and schools,’ said Weston, ‘still find no 
our among us, yet, in my opinion, the reformation of Lre~ 
land must come from churches and schools."* 

The Queen's consent for Ormonile’s departure had been 
some time obtained before he actually started. He had to 
raise money to pay his debts, butit is plain that Cecil thought 
he delayed unnecessarily. He shone at Court, and was perhaps 
in no haste to leave while the Queen's manner encouraged 
him to stay. In the meantimethe state of the South became 
daily worse, Sidney complaining bitterly that Sir Warham. 
St. Leger would have prevented all these troubles had not 
Ormonde's influence prevented him from being armed with 
the necessary powers. The Queen selected Sir John Pollurd 
for the office of President of Munster, and Mr, Peryan, 
Curew’s counsel, for his Chief Justice. The establishment was 
fixed at 13s, 4. a day for the President, with one Justice at 
1v0/. a year and another at 40/, and a clerk at 20/. ‘The 
whole expense with petty officers and soldiers was estimated 
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at 1,400L Bacon and Winchesterthen suggested that there 
need be no surgeon, and that fewer soldiers would do; which 
cut down the estimate by one half, The Queen was delighted, 
but Cecil, who had persuaded Pollard to accept the appoint- 
mont, was disgusted at the proposed breach of faith. In the 
end he had his way, and Elizabeth sanctioned the higher scale. 
Neither Pollard nor Peryam liked the work, and the latter, 
who had lad enough of Ireland, bitterly complained that he 
would lose his practice at the bar, and that his family would 
starve. His own stomach too was delicate, and ‘not to be 
forced to any ordinary diet’ The Queen was inexorable, bub 
promised him leave to retire after two years’ service. He 
accompanied Pollard to Ufracombe, where the Lord Presideat 
iad a bad attack of gout. Perram was glad of an exense to 
stay on the right side of the Chanuel, In the end both es- 
eaped the dreaded duty, and another Devonshire gentleman, 
Edmund Tremayne, went over to explain matters to Sidney. 
“Tromayny, to use his own language, had forsaken a quiet life, 
aund cated little for peace so he might fight in the good quarrel. 
His voyage was danyerous enough to satisfy the most adven- 
turous man in Devon, ‘The ship was first driven into Milford 
Haren, and afterwards blown on to the Wexford coast; and 
‘Tremayne ond his party were attacked by the armed natives, 
who were prepared to resist Sir Edumuad Butler, now in open 
relellion. Finding that the castaways were Englishmen they 
received them joyfully, and forwarded them to Ferns, where 
Bishop Devereux gare them a most hospitable reception. 
‘Tremayne reached Waterford safely, where he found it gene- 
rally reported that Ormonde was dend.! 

Fifteen months elapsed between the date of Pollard’s 
abortive commission and the appointment of Sir John Perrott ; 
and for a long time the southern rebels met with no effectual 
resistance, A cloud might at any time gather abroad ; for the 
papal Archbishop of Cashel and the papal Archbishop of Ross 
were already in Spain wich full powers to treat on bebalf of 
the confederated Catholics of Ireland, consisting of three 
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archbishops, eight bishops, and mostof the lordsand chieftains 
outside the Pale. The sheriff of Cork at this time was the 
renowned Richard Grenville, who had made a practical begin- 
ning of colonisation by seizing lands to the west of Cork 
Harbour. His martial prowess was no doubt feared, but no 
sooner was his back turned than the country was ina flame. 
On the very day after he sailed for England, Clancare and 
Fitzmaurice appenred at Tracton with the seneschal of 
Imokilly, the White Knight, and other chief. ‘The garrison 
appears to have been small, for the assailants were able to 
undermine the walls with pickaxes, and to kill all the inmates, 
except three or four Enylish soldiers, who were hanged next 
day. James Fitemnurice declared that help was coming from 
Spain, swore on a book that Sir Edmund Butler was heartily 
on his side, and boasted that he could take the artillery at 
Kinsale when he plessed. The citizens of Cork were robbed 
whenever they ventured ont, and all the lords of the county 
were either overawed or in sympathy with Fitzmaurice, who 
vowed to give no peace to Cork until all the English, in- 
cluding Lady St. Leger and Lady Grenville, were given up, 
as well as some Irish prisoners. The city was in want both. 
of provisions and powder, and the town of Youghal hourly 
expected an attack, English farmers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood had been already put to the sword.' 

The unnatural alliance between Butlers and Geraldines 
which made the insurrection formidable was in part at least 
caused by Sidney's harsh treatment of Sir Edmand Butler. 
Notonly did he use strong language himself, but he allowed 
Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick to do the like. Sir Edmund with- 
drew from Dublin vowing vengeance against Fitapatrick and 
aginst Sir Henry Sidney personally; though he was at all 
times careful to respect him in his official capacity, Sir 
Edmund was driven to desperation by the success of Sir Pet 
Carew and by the countenance which he received from the 
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cur. Lord Deputy ; for hisown castle of Clogrennan and the lands 
AS) attached formed part of Idrone, and having been originally 
conquered from the Kavanaghs were ineladed in the do- 
cision of the Privy Council, which ousted their title to the 
whol barony. Seeing that Sir Edmund would rebel, Sidr: 
sent to him Lord Baltinglass and Richard Shee, the latter a 
devoted adherent of the House of Ormonde, with instructions 
to talk him over if possible, They went from place to p) 
for him while he plundered the country, and when 















He bade them give over their flattery, bragging, 
and dissimulation, and declared that neither he nor his brethren 
would come near the Lord Deputy without pardon or pro- 
teetion for all concerned, that the Deputy's object was to 
chop off their heads, and that all the mischief had been caused 
by the machinations of Carew and of Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick. 
The Queen herself, said Sir Edmund, was the only judge by 
whom he would submit to be tried ; to her he was more loyal 
than they who accused him, and if he were proclaimed rebel 
he would make the heads of those who caused it fly from their 
bodies. If he and his men had pardon and protection he 
would be ready to attend the Lord Deputy in all wars; but 
ifany of the Queen's men helped Sir Barnaby or his other 
enemies, so her Highness or her Governor were not per 
sonally in the feld, then he would do them all the mischief 
he could, Similar offers were made through a private 
messenger, and Sidney's answer was to send Carew and 
Humphrey Gilbert, who now makes his first appearance in Lrish 
history, with orders to apprehend Sir Edmund. A country 
neighbour afterwards tried to bring him into a more prudent 
frame of mind, but again the answer was, ‘Ido not make war 
against the Queen, but against those that banish Ireland, and 
mean conquest. . If my lord my brother come to appre- 
hend me, I will not in this quarrel be ruled by him nor come 
in his hands.’ If anything would have persuaded him it was 
‘Mr. Sweetinan’s taunt that he was more a Desmond than 
Butler; but he was past caring fur this, and boasted that if 
invaded the South, Tirlech Luineaeh would invade the 
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Pale, Te was already proclaimed rebel, and as if to prove 
justice of that measure he exhibited letters from O'Neill 
and Fitzmauri 

‘The Queen chided Sidnoy for coupling Sir Edmand's name 
with Fitzmaurice’s and MacCarthymore’s, tor which, however, 
there was abundant justification, and she lt Ormonde go as 
the only chance of restoring pence. Before he could 
London, his brothers Edmund, Piers, and Exhwand had joined 
Fitzmaurice, with whom MacCarthy had made plans for con- 
certed action. The Butlers had done their own part by devas= 
ing the eastern part of the Queen's Counts, and killin the 
arders of Bulliknockane. Fitzmaurice tollowed up the blow 
Dy attaclsing Kilnalloel and extorrimg a ransom of [60/., the 
townsmen fearing that they would after all have to reevive: 
a Geraldine garrison. He met the Earlof Thomond and John 
Burke close to Limerick, and the citizens, who feared to lose 
all their cattle, were in some doubt as to the proper course. 
‘The men of Waterford, as became the city's ancient reputation, 
did not wait for orders, but worked hard at their fortifications, 
sent provisions to Cork and Youghal, and gave shelter to the 
miserable inhabitants of the country. They reported that 
the Geraldine rebels burned and slew where they listed, 
stripping honest men and women naked and using moro 
cruel tortures ‘ than either Phalaris or any of the oli tyrants 
could invent.’ Even before the open rebellion great disorders 
had been caused by the general poverty. On Good Friday 
the city, according to ancient custom, opened its gates to 1,100) 
poor men, who, when they had eaten, fell to plundering and 
housebreaking; and it took three weeks to get rid of them by 
beating out the sturdy beggars, and coaxing out those of a 
wenker sort. Corn was daily growing dearer, and the eater 
pillars ' boasted that they would reap the next harvest. Thu 
kine, which hy mills used to keep the poor wretches alive,’ 
were killed or driven aw: Edward Butler had devastated 
Wiaterfonl County, but the citizens feared nothing, Toattack 
them without the aid of a fore 
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against a wall,’ and Spain was of no such force in Ircland as 
their own sovereign liege.’ 

Waterford was a stronghold for its own people, and a city 
of refuge for many others, but the rebels lad complete posses- 
sion of the open country. English settlers were plundered 
and killed, or led ubout with halters round their necks. Sir 
Edmund Butler and his brother Piers devoted themselves to 
the district between Waterford and the Pale, of which the 
northern boundary was threatened by Tirlogh Luineach. 
Edward Butler was busy south-west of Waterford, and Fit 
maurice preached a crusade in the Desmond count: 
upon the citizens of Cork and the clerzy of the dicerse to send 
away all Protestants by the nest wind, ‘The Queen,’ he said, 
‘is not satisfied with our worldly goods, bellies, and lives, but 
‘must also counsel us to forsake the Catholic faith by God unto 
His Church given, and by the See of Rome hitherto prescribed 
toall Christian men... . . If you follow not this Catholic 
and wholesome exhortation, I will not nor may not be your 
friend’? 

‘Unable for the moment to visit the South, Sidney sent 
Carew and Gilbert to yy, in a sally from which town 
they inflicted a severe defeat on Sir Edmund Butler. In a 
second encounter Carew was less successful, but was able, 
within a few days, to lay siege to Clogrennan, which the 
garrison had orders to defend against all but the Lord 
Deputy himself. Hooker represents the capture of this 
castle ns a great feat of arms, but Ormonde says that it con- 
tained only eight armed men. Being hard pressed, the com- 
mandant asked if Sidney was present, and being told that he 
was, went out on safe-conduct. Finding himself deceived, 
he returned into the house, but a soldier named Baker 
followed, shot or stabbed him in the back, and threw a log of 
wood Uetween the doors, so that they could not be shut. 
Carew's men then poured in, and killed not only the garrison 
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represented by Hooker as fair stratagem of war.t 

Tt is nerdless to recapitulate all the outrages committed 
on either side, or to inquire whether certain attempts ou 
Carew’s life were instigated by Sir Edmund Butler or not ; 
but Enniscorthy was remarkable for the rapes and murders 
committed on the merchants and their families frequenting 
the great anaual fiir on August 15. Agriculture was quite 
neglected. and few houses were inh 











Jited except these belong 
ing to Ormonde. Carew laid all the blame on [ris ferocity, 
but Ormonde declared that the mischief was caused by rash 
atracks on landed property, whieh were shaking the loyalty 
of the bij 
subject, and was rewarded by losing his est 
defend his property, und was proclaimed a traitor. 
than he,’ said his brother, ‘might be bronght besid 
himself thus” ‘The follwing is too in i 
+ ON Gace, my man,’ th 
in Waterford sore hy 
of his being there came to the waterside to talk with him. 
Grace was carried between men to his bout, and in the boas 
talked with my biother, who asked very earnestly of the 
‘The other told him she was in health and 
very well. “No, no,” says he, I know well enough she is 
poisoned, and my brother put into the Tower and there put 
to death.” “My monteld him he might know my handwriting : 
he answered my lettar bore an old date. He asked again 
twice if the Queen were alive. The other sware she was 
alive and in as good health as ever she was. “ Well,” said my 
brother, “if my lord is alive nnd that I may see him, 1 
will believe his word, and then will I go into England and 
let her Hf ‘s know how I am dealt withal by my Lord 
Deputy and Sir Peter Carew.”” 
Fitzmaurice, Clancare, and the Butlers between them had 
near $300 inen, with whom they laid siege to Nilkenny 


hest and noblest. Sir Edmund had been a gaod 
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‘The townsmen had been reinforced by Coptain Collyer's com- 
pang, but they gave hostages to prevent the suburbs from 
being burned. Without artillery the rebels could hardly take 
a wellalefended walled town, and they could not keep tho 
field long enough to starve out such o good soldieras Collyer. 
Piers Butler burned all the houses at Leighlin, and killed 
even children, but he did not attack the castle, which con- 
tained twelve able men, The roads were so closely beset 
that communication with Dublin wasalmost impossible. But 
Sir Edmund's heart was not entirely in the business. He 
told Fitzwilliam that he would oppose neither the Queen nor 
her Deputy if they appe he would not 
meddle in matters of rel he would have 
nothing to do with the introduction of Spaniards." 

‘Tt was never seen,’ wrote Ormonde proudly, ‘that any 
traitor remained one night in camp in my country while [ 
served in Ireland. I lament to hear of this wicked time. I 
would God I had 1,000 men at my landing in Waterford, 
to try my fortune among these caterpillars.” At last he 
sailed, and was driven to Roslare in Wexford, where he 
landed. He wrote to ask Sidney, who was by this time at 
Cork, for an escort. His horses, he said, had all been taken, 
and he did not yet know whom to trust; but Sidney doubted 
this too powerful subject, and told him that he cuuld easily 
go to Castlemartyr, Kilmallock, or Limerick without help. 
A fortnight was wasted at Waterford, no one joining the 
Earl but a few chance Wexford men, and he then made his 
way to Kilkenny, where his three brothers came to him. Sir 
Edmund at once asked after the Queen, and on being told 
that she was well, doffed his morion and thanked God. The 
other two followed suit. Sir Edmund recapitulated with 
much energy bis charges against Carew aud Sidney, took 
God to witness, ond prayed he might be damned body and 
soul if ever he meant to rebel, He was ready to serve in 
Franco ot anywhere in Iroland, so that he was not bound 
to come to my Lord Deputy’s presence, or to serve in his 
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company. Ormonde tried to persuade him to go to Sidney, 
bat he wept like a child, saying he would rather go to Eng- 
land unprotected than to Dublin on the best safe-conduct. 
Tie was realy to be tried by the Queen, but not by his de- 
clared enemy. At length the three Butlers surrendered to 
the Earl om safe-eonduet, the further consideration of their 
case being reserved until the Lord Depnty’s pleasure should 
be known.! 

Sidney left Dublin late in July with GOO men, Sir Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick, ‘the most sufficient man in counsel and action 
for the war that ever [ found of that country birth,’ being left 
ro guard the southern frontier of the Pale, while Fitzwilliam 
aud Kildare beld the O'Neills im check as best they might. 
After visiting and rebuking Kilkenny, the Lord Deputy en- 
tered Tipperary, the rebels burning their houses in front of 
him. His first intention was to go straight to Cork, where 
the citizens entertained the notion of giving Lady St. Leyer 
up to Firzmaurice, but hearing that a relieving foree of -bU0 
men had arrived by sea from Englund, he encamped near 
Clonmel, where he found the people good and loyal, Written 
challenges were thrown into the camp, promising that the 
rebels would fight him, and he sent for reinforcements to 
Waterford. The citizens answered that they had no spare 
men, and that besides they were exempted by their chaster ; 
dnt they had afterwards to pay a fine for their stiff-necked 
conduct. Proclamation of pardon had no effect, and the pala- 
tinate jurisdiction of the House of Ormonde was advanced by 
the principal geutlemen of Tipperary as a reason for not 
exerting themselves to restore order, ‘We are,’ they said, 
‘of this county more ancient inhabiters and freeholders than 
any Butler is, and were the first conquerors of this soil from 
the Irishrr. .. . England gave us away to a Butler... . 
We and our ancestors acknowledged him as our lord and 
captain, and indeed we know no other sovervign but him, 
whose lieutenant, Sir Edmund Butler, his brother aud heir- 
apparent, is him we follow, and him we will follow and do as 
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he commandeth us.’ Messengers to the chief rebels failed. 
They reported, not quite truly, perbups, Sir Edmund Butler's 
opinion. that Leicester, Ormonde's mortal foe, was about to 
marry the Queen and be King, and that Sidney was to be King 
of Ireland under him, €as might appear,’ the Lord Deputy said, 
‘by bearing the ragged staff continually im my pensile Lefore 
me,as indeed did.’ ‘ That blessed babe, Edward Butler 
hind been Sidney's page, professed great aiféction for h 
master, and hoped that he would not goon. to meet certai 
disaster. He had done all, he said, by Ormonde’s orders. Si 
Theobald Butler of Cahir, who was always trying to assert his 
independence of Ormoni cone of the funily whey 
voluntarily came to Sidney, by whom be was recommended 
for a peerage.! 

Negotiations having failed, Sidney's drum heat to quarters, 
‘but the men showed a great disinclination to advance. He was 
a fluent and persuasive speaker, and he addressed the troops, 
serving out wine plentifally at the same time, By the time 
the speech and the wine were finished, the soldiers began to 
cry ‘Forward, and to declare that they would follow to the 
land's end or die on the read. They demanded to be led out. 
at once. ‘Nay, fast, sirs,"quoth I, “it is Sunday, and it is 
afternoon ; we will go hear evening prayer, sup and rest; and 
you shall be called, I warrant you, betimes in the morning, 
and so, inthe name of God, we will advance forwards.” That 
evening and all the night there was nothing but. singing, 
casting of bullets, dering of powder, filing of pike-leads, 
sharpening of swords, and everyone thinking himself good 
h for five rebels,” 

Sidney marched next. morning hy Cahir into the White 
Knight's country, and laid siege to a castle, which was per- 
haps Mitehelstown. ‘The garrison said they held the place 
for God and James Fitzmaurice and the White Knight, and 
that they would yield to only one of them in person, or to 
St. Peter or St. Panl. Sidney had no artillery heavy enough 
to breach the main walls, but shattered the upper works, and 
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ultimately won the courtyard and barbican by assault, ‘The 
garrison retired into the vaulted chamber of the keep; but 
this alco waa assaulted, and they wero pursued to the top 
‘story, and then thrown over the battlements. Lord Roche's 
von was left in possession. Sidney pushed on to Cork, where 
Lady St. Leger was filly relieved. and the wavering citizens 
confirmed in their allegiance. Carrigaline was taken and 
garrisoned, and Castlemartyr, which the seneschal of Imokilly 
held agninst the Crown, was summoned. ‘The seneschal him- 
self answered that he would defend it to the last. A day 
having been spent in. preparing 
el, and the garrison escaped by wi zhbaur- 
boy. The castle was entrusted fo Captain Jasper Horsey’, 
nd Sidney then visited the Mallow district. After some 
pulling down of castles and wasting of conntry, the chiefs 
submitted without protection, and took the cath of allegiance, 
Battevant, wh and, 
was take the Quoc, as Sidaey grim 
riortgra Passing on to Limerick, Sidney found that Fitz. 
rice bad been before him at Kilmallock, which he had 
ed by 
‘ome houses were sacked, others burned, others ransomed, 
aul others spared altogether. Here Sidney heard from Or 
monde, who could not join for want of convoy. Lord Power 
and the Earl’s friend Lord Decies were sent to Kilkenny, 
and they brought him safe to the Lord Deputy nt Limerick! 
‘Thomas Roe Fitzgerald, Desmond's half-brother by Cathe= 
rine Rocho, was induced by Sidney to eerre the Quesn—a 
stroke of policy which greatly weakened Fitamaurice, since 
many Geraldines thought his title better than that of the ac~ 
knowledyed Earl, and of course far better than his cousin's. 
* During my abode in Limerick,’ says Siduey, ‘there came to 
me divers prineipul personages of the eoanty of Kerry and of 
Connello, as the Lord Fitzmaurice, Willian Barke, captain or 
£ Claaveilliam, whose eldest son after (bein 
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with his own hand killed James Fitzmaurice, aud James him 
‘at one only encounter, Lacy, Purcell, and Suppell, with many 
more whose names I have forgotten, being all descended of 
English race ; all sware allegiance to her Majesty and faithful 
service in that action against James, There eame to me also 
Tory MacSheehiy, captain-general of the Earl of Desmond's 
gallowglasses, surnamed Clansheehy ; he likewise submitted, 
sware allegiance, and delivered pledges as before. ‘This man 
was counted one of much might among them; he procured 
to come to me a great many more of the Irishry.’! 

No doubt by his brother's advice, Sir Edmand Butler 
wrote to Cecil, throwing himself on the Queen’s merey; and 
it seems that he set out to join the Lord Deputy, but thought 
better of it on the road. Piers lay in pleurisy at Kilkenny, 
bat Edward accompanied the Earl to Limerick, and made his 
unconditional submission. Sidney seems stil] to have called 
him traitor, but he declared himself willing to serve the 
Queen anywhere. Afterwards Ormonde gave his parole for 
him, and he execated a bond binding himself to appear at 
Dublin when sent for, and if possible to bring Piers and Ed- 
mund with him. €I grunted his requests,’ said Sidney, ‘ but 
since that time I could never set eye on my old servant 
Edward.’ Some weeks later Ormonde brought Sir Edmund 
and Piers to the Lord Deputy at Dublin, Edward being this 
time the defaulter, When the brothers were brought before 
the Council Sir Edmund accused Sidney of having threatened 
him, but this the Lord Deputy denied,and we have the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness to his gravity and dignity. But it 
seems that faith was not strictly kept, for Sir Edmund had 
come in upon safe-conduct granted by Ormonde to ‘come 
safe, remain, and go safe, that Ormonde Iiid full power to 
grant such safe-conduct, but that nevertheless Sir Edmund 
was imprisoned in the castle. After a short and very indul- 
gent confinement, he mannged to obtain a rope and slipped 
down the wall, but hurt himself, and fell into the ditch. He 
Jay all night in the water—it was Nevember—and those w! 
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found him in the morning were friends. ‘The young O'Bymes, 
tho afterwards renowned Feagh MacElugh being one of them, 
led him through the Wicklow Mountains, and he made his 
way once mom to the neighbourhood of Leighlin. He soon 
afterwards visited Holy Cross, and offered a thank-offering tor 
Sidney was highly indignant, but if he really 
broke Ormonde’s saft-conduct ho had nothing better to 











expect. He insinuated doubts as to the sincerity of the 
Earl's professions, but be liad not gone the right way to con 





firm his loyalty. Ormonde, on the other hand, reported that 
Siduey was too jealous of him to avail himself of his services 
st the Munster rebels! 

‘The rank of colonel was yriven to Humphrey Gilbert, and 
he was told to pacify Munster. He showed ull those qualities 
which have given him on enduring place in English story, 
Kilmallock was in threatened, and Gilbert occupied it 
with little more than two com Fitzmaurice and Clan= 
care bronght 1,500 (ut and 0 horse, inteuding to starve out 
garrison ; Lut Gilbert eallied forth with about 100 men, 
und put the Irish to flight, exibiting the Quixotic courge 
fur which he is famous. He hod a horse shot under him 
His buckler was transfixed by nepear. He advanced to the 
attack across o river, and had trenty moanted men upoa him 
at once, of which he slew one, unhorsed two, and wounded six. 
No wonder that he had a fever after this. Gilbert’s energy 
svems to have paralysed the enemy, for he marched almost 
unopposed through the wilds of Kerry and Connello, and 
took thirty or forty castles without artillery. The policy 
pursued was like that of Samuel to the subjects of Agag. At 
Garrystown Gilkert ordered Captain Warde to put all to the 
sword on pain of death. No capitulation was admitted, but 
all strongholds were stormed at any cost, and men, women, 
and children killed. They are now,” wrote Warde, after 
three weeks of this horrid work, ‘so well acquainted with bis 
conditions that I think they will defend no castle.” And the 
worthy captain ads that all wer astonished at Gilbert's 
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sufficiency, and that in Lis opinion he was fit for any pluce, 
civil or military.! 

‘James Fitzmaurice himself found the battle so hot about 
him that he withdrew,closely pursued, into the glen of Aler- 
low in Tipperary, and Sidney complained that Ormonde was 
slack in his service, and that they were aftaid of the Queen's 
displeasure if thoy entered his country to do the work which 
he neglected. Sidney called Fitzmaurice un Trish beggar, 
Cilbere called him a silly wood-keme, and both wondered that 
an Earl of Ormonde should find any difficulty in dealing with 
him, The Butler were an nnimtefal crew, and Gilbert 
would tench them, if he might, that they ha 
the Queen's mercy than she hid of their service. ‘The (Queen's 
partiality made it necessary to keep some terms with Ormonie, 
Lut Gilbert did not hesitate ‘to infringe the pretended liber- 
ties of any city or town corporate not knowing their charters 
to further the Queen's Majesty's service, answering them that 
the prince had a regular and absolute power, aud that which 
might not be done by the one, I would do it by the other in 
case of necessity.” Gilbert was satisfied that Ireland, being 
acconquered nation. would never obey for Tove, bnt for fear 
and he acted fully up to this opinion, Under his 
Arastie treatment all the Gevaldines except James Fitzmaurice 
submitted. Captain Apsley was sent into Kerry, and such 
was the terror inspired by his colonel, that the whole district 
was reduced with little difficulty Claneare and Ma acDenough: 
MacCarthy acknowledged their treasons on their knees. Gil- 
bert sould promise no pardons, and every rebel taken in arms 
was executed at once. After his service in Munster, Gilbert 
repaired to the Lord Deputy, who knizhted him, having 
nothing but honour to give. In hie despatches he praised 
him to the skies, and seems not to have lid the slightest 
misgiving abont the wisdom or morality of his conduct. The 
ways were safe, City gates lay open, The English name 
was never so much feared in Ireland. It needed now only a 
ae the es ats of forfeited lands. 
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Persuade ber to address into Munster further a council with a 
President. ‘The iron is now hot to receive what print, shall 
be stricken in it, but if it be suffered to grow cold, I fear 
where before it was iron it will then be found steel. These people 
are henlstrong, nnd if they feel the curb loosed but one link, 
they will, with bit in the teeth, in one month run further out 
of the career of good order than they will be brought back 
in three months.’ Without money, thwarted at home, and 
in Vad health, the Lord Deputy begged earnestly for his recall. 
All classes were against him, andl he felt as if he eould not 
e another six months in Ireland.! 

While Geraldines and Butlers, for omee ttnited by the fear 
of losing their lands, Kept the South of Irdand in a turnil, 
Ulster, for Ulster, was rather unusually quiet. ‘The O'Neill 
teured to provoke Sidney while he had the power to punish, 
and minor chicls profewed themselves realy to obey his call. 
James MacDounell’s widow took advantae of the lull to 
come to Rathlin and give her hal to Tiskozh Luincach, who 
had now from 3,000 to 5,000 men under his orders, his wife 
having brought at least 1.200 Scots with her. Newry was 
threatened, but the arrival of Ormonde left Kildare free, and 
the forces of the Pale were drawn northwards. Sidney fol- 
lowed as soon us he could, and found that the Scots had 
wenkened rather than strengthened ‘Tirlogh Luinench, who 
had ‘caten himself out’ by supporting them. The fact that 
he bad been accidentally shot by a jester while sitting ut 
supper with his new wife, may have had a good deal to do 
with Pirlogh Luinench’s inactivity. In any case, he gave 
Fitznwurice no help ; and, the Butlers having submitted, the 
confederacy from which co much had been expected and 
feared fell to pieces of itself? 
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Pottano’s illness had delayed the formation of a presidential 
Goverament in Munster, but Sir Edward Fitton was. ap- 
pointed to Connaught, with Ralph Rokeby for a Chief Justice. 
When the decadence of the southern rebellion enabled him 
to begin work, he did not show much talent for government, 
being an ill-tempered, quarrelcome man, not at all fitted for 
the delicate duty of turning Irish into English order. The 
townsmen of Galway he found loyal and peaceable enough, 
but the people of the province were cold in religion, and 
inclined to superstition. By way of encouragement he 
burned the ‘idols’ in the churches. The friars were nomi- 
nally expelled, really driven into hiding. More praiseworthy 
were his efforts to make the clergy either pat away or marry 
their female companions—efforts extended to the laity, who, 
from the Earl of Clanricarde downwards, seem to have held 
canonical marriage in contempt. Malefactors were executed, 
a kind of coneus taken, and a provost-marshal appointed to 
hang out of hand all who could find no one to answer for 
them, ‘Such as do come unto us, we cause to cut their 
glybbes, which we do think the first: token of obedience. 
Churicarde and O'Connor Sligo professed some agreement 
with Fitton’s course, but O'Rourke held aloof, while Thomond 
gave every possible opposition, even to the extent of detain- 
ing Captain Apsley and his men on their return from Kerry, 
nnd of threatening to capture the President himself. Pro- 
clamation had been made for holding assizes at Ennis, where 
the sheriff, Teig O'Brien, made store of provisions for the 
Pomsident, ‘Thomond, who was at Clare close by, refirsed to 
sizes were over friendly partisans 
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conducted Fitton through the Burren Mountains, the Earl 
hanging on his skirts and skirmishing as far as Gort. Ho 
was said to be acting under orders from the Duke of Norfolk, 
and no doubt his conduct had reference to the rising in the 
North, and to the general attack on those whom Fitzmaurice 
called Husmenots. Fitton was shut up in Galway, and John 
Burke, Clanricarde’s rebellious son, rode up to the gate, but 
refused to enter. Gilbert having departed, Fitzmaurice 
gathered a new force; entered and spoiled Kilmallock ; and 
there seemed every prospect of a conflagration throughout 
the West, Sidney resolved to take Ormonde at his word, 
and to employ him in putting down this fresh distur 
bance." 

‘My Lord Deputy and I,’ Ormonde wrote to Cecil, brake 
our minds at Leighlin last together before some of our trusty 
friends, and after promising never to call quarrels past to 
rehearsal, we vowed the renewal of our old friendship. So, 
for my part, I will bring no matter past to rehearsal.’ 
Therenpon he begged the intercession of Cecil and other 
statesmen for his misguided brothers. Edward was still at 
lange. 

‘I think,’ said Sidney, ‘God have ordained him s sacri- 
fice for the rest. What honour were it to that house if the 
Earl would bring in that brother's head with his own hands? 
‘That were indeed a purging sacrifice’ It was o sacrifice 
which Ormonde did not feel called upon to offer ; but he was 
willing enough to serve the Queen, and received a com- 
mission to reduce his cousin, the Eurl off Thomond. 

He received an ample commission, haying power to pro- 
claim rebels, to parley, protect, or prosecute as he might 
think expedient. After a month’s preparation he was in 
a condition to take the field. He had no help from the 
Government Lut 300 kerne and a battering-ram, which he did 











Relecby to Cecil, Inn. 4, 1570; Fitton to Lord Deputy, Feb 
re to Cuil, Feb. 9: Claneare to Gilbert, Feb. 22, The assiee: 
Eunis were about Feb, 1, Norfolk had been in the Tower since October, 
The Bull of Pins V. escommmnicating Elizabeth was dated F theweh 
not posted in Londen till Jo Irishman, one Comuelius, is sai to 
jave helpert FrLton, 
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CHAP. not use. The Mayor of Limerick made ditficulties about: 
AAV boats to convey the guns across the Shannon, aud Ormonde 
marched into Thomond without them. ‘The terror of his 
name and the knowledge that artillery was behind did all 
that was necessary, but he complained that nothing was 
done unless he did it himself, and that Sir ‘Thomas Roe Fitz= 
eularly useless. Thomond at once offered to 





goral wax 
give up all prisoners, English aud Irish, to surrender all 
castles, provided he might be allowed to go to England and 
ervent once against 














plead his own cause w 
dames Fitzmaurice, He stipulated for life and liberty 
himself, that Ormonde should have the custody of his country 


hi the Queen,and to 











that his enemy, Te 
longer sheriff, that the Lord Deputy and Lord President 
should not prejudice his case with her Majesty, and that he 
should be allowed five day 
traiter. in the event of Sidney refusing to ratily the articles. 
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Ormonde tool: possession of all the eastles ut once, gi 
them, and secured the prisoners, cutting passes throngh the 
tings should be necessary 





woud to Bunratty in case further 
‘The rest he left to the Lord Deputy, Sidney would have 
preferred thut Thomond should come before hit, but agreed 
to kt him go to the Queen. on conilition that he should give 
the names of all his accomplices at once and start for England 








Defore May 27.1 
Twomend The rebel Earl, whe was probably conscious of intrigaes 
France. of Which Ormonde knew nothing, neglected, without actually 
Invrieuon 2 





refusing, to go to the Lord Deputy, allowed the day of grace 
to pass, and went quietly on board a French ship which lay 
in the Shannon. Thomond was pacified entirely at Or- 
monde’s charge, and the work: was done but just in time, for 
mang of his men had been engayed in the late rebellion, and 
were fighting with halters round their necks, ‘The moment 
their protections expired they left their chief, who had no 
power to extend them, but they seem to have returned on 
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the Lord Deputy giving them six weeks longer. ‘The prin 
cipal men of the O'Briens submitted, and the O'Loughlin 
and O'Mahons followed suit. ‘There were a few exeentions, 
but Ormonde preferred clemency to the policy of Gilbert or 
even of Sidney. (The Queen,” he said. Chath many good 
subjects here if they were but cherished and not over- 
pressed.’ His reception in France not answering his ox- 
peetation, Thomond thought it prudent to report himself to 
epresenting himself as a loyal sub 
n mad by Fitton’s harshness. He profisssed great. 
anxiety to see the Queen, but feared the Lord Deputy. He 
had come be France, 









the direct road to Landi was clowd. 
Norris advised leaity in dealing with one who was evidentl- 
rather a tool than a ringleader—a barbarian whose canning 
was neutralised by bis vainglorionsness, and whose simple 
tall could deceive no diplomatist. ‘Promise what yon list, 
said the ambassador, whose rent object was to eaax the 
refugee out of France into E: J, and having him there 
perform what. rou list! 

The Queen lent no countenance to this Machiavellina 
advice, and told Norris that the Irish lord was of amall value 
but by her favour, and not the best of his name in the 
estimation of his own countrymen. By her advice he gave 
a written personal undertaking that Thomond should not be 
imprisoned on his promising, also in writing, to make na 
further attempt agninst the Queen, He had from his arrival 
intrigued with the French Court, ani had nearly succeeded 
in captivating Henry III.; but Marshal Vielleville reminded 
his sovereign that he had debts, and persunded him not to 
medale with castles in Ireland. Catherine de’ Medici tried 
to prevent Thomond from going to England, and gave him 
200 pistoles. Fearful lest he should go to Spain, Norris 
added 100, and after spending a month in Paris, the Earl 
was induced to go to his natural sovereiga and make humble 
submission. He was pardoned in due course and sent back: 
to Treland, where he bound himself in the sum of 10,0000. to 
he af good behaviour for the fiture.! 
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gap. While Ormonde showed his zeal in the West, the Lord 
XX, : i ‘ 
> Deputy remained in Dublin preparing to meet Parliament. 
He begged to be recalled, or at least to have the comfort of 
his wite’s society, for that he was living very uncomfortally, 
and at intolerable expense to himself, thongh saving much 
to the Queen. To his repeated cries hor Majesty answered 
that he should be relieved as soon as possible, but that it was 
very difficult to find a fit successor for him, or a fit governor 
for Munster. She approved of his fortifying policy in Ulster. 
Irislimen were to be encouraged to take estates of the Crown, 
and Englishmen to settle in Ireland. and ‘we would have 
good reyard that the inhabitants there do not engross many 
farms into few hands, whereby hospitality must decay.’ 
Edmund and Piers Butler were to be committed; Edward 
caught, indicted, and arraigned; and all three were to be 
made to surrender their estates, and hare judgment passed 
on them, to be executed or not according to their behaviour. 
‘Their inferior agents in rebellion were to ‘taste the reward 
of justice.’ Edward Butler could not be caught, though he 
had at least one narrow escape from his brother's men, but the 
other two had remained in Dublin since their submission, and 
now humbly awaited her Majesty's pleasure.t 
Sidney found his Parliament in more submissive mood 
than at its first meeting, the Irish party having been cowed 
. by his vigour, and by the sight of unsuccessful rebellion. 
The influence of a Speaker must needs be considerable, and 
Stanihurst was devoted to the Government, which received 
valuable support from his grave and conciliatory demeanour, 
The Lord Deputy opened the session with a pithy speech, in 
which he earnestly prayed the members to show their activity 
by amending Bills brought before them, but not by rejecting 
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H, Norris to Cecil, July 22 and 23; to the Queen, Aug. 9 and 11; the 
Queen to Norris, July 30; submission of Themond, Decomlaer 2, 18705 
Momia's Patent ‘Rots, September 25, 14 Eliz. ; Informations, &c, Nov, 7. 
Chief Justice Rokeby went over from Connaught to detail Thomond’s 
misileeds, which indeed could not be denied; ut he seems to have been 
thought too foolish to do much harm. Sidney calls him * ox" and *Tubber.’ 
Brief Relation in Cerery 1583, 
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necessary measures, An Act was then passed reciting the 
Queen's efforts to establish order and justice, notwithstand- 
ing which ‘the wicked, better acquainted with darkness than 
light, have chosen to wallow in their own filth and puddle of 
tyranny, oppression, rape, ravine, and spoil.’ 

Claneare, Fitzmaurice, Ormonde’s three brothers, and 
several other Butlers of less note, were then attainted by 
name as ‘vile and ingrate traitors;” and treasons committed 
within a limited time were prospectively included in tho 
attainder. The Queen stayed the execution of this Act, but 
Ormonde objected to it on general grounds, and especially to 
its prospective effect. ‘Alas,’ he said, ‘what availeth life, and 
to live with infamy (as I perceive my brethren niust do 
coming to arraignment)! But the Queen's staying of their 
judgment and execution is an exceeding mercy, far abore 
their deserts of late days . . . and for the stain of my house 
I confesseth it nippeth me to the heart. But what remedy 
the best is they may, with the Queen's goodness, live to 
requite this evil with good service hereafter. . . . My brother 
Edmond was not his own man since he was bewitched. My+ 
self have not escaped free by means of a drink given me by 
some unhappy hand. I recovered hardly by drinking salt 
and oil, bleeding very much, and being purged. I bled forty 
ounces at twenty-one times... . This act is very general, 
and so perilous that the judgment is given before the offence 
committed. Many innocents may be indicted upon malice, 
and peradventuze have no notice of the proclamation to come 
to justify themselves according to the law.’ 

Sir Edmund, who was certainly of an excitable nature, 
felt the disgrace so keenly that he was actually out of his 
mind for a time. Later on, when it was proposed to print 
the Act in London, Ormonde complained bitterly that the 
praise of suppressing the rebellion was given in general 
terms to Sidney, and begged that ‘the odious discourse” might 
be kept back. Some Butlers were, indeed, by God's vi: 
tion induced to act beyond their reason, and the family 
honours had been spotted for the first time; but the hend of 
the House hal brought them back, and the tree now Lore ity 
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accustomed good fruit. Edward Butler at last submitted to 
the Earl, but seems never to have put himself into Sidney’ 
power, In 1573 the three brothers were pardoned, but it 
seems that by some omission they were never restored in 
lood. The legal stain remained, but the moral stain was 
removed by much alter good service. 

Am Act was passed in this session for the erection of a 
free school in every diocese at the cost of the diocese, with 
lish master appointed by the Lord Deputy, except in 
Armagh, Dublin, Meath, and “Kildare, where the Bishops 
were made patrons. ‘The foundation was Scriptural and 
Protestant, for the Elizabethans could not understand the 
possible permanence of any bat the State mdigion, Henry 
VIIL's system of parochial schouls bi 
being, this must be considered as the first attempt at national 
education, Salaries were to be fixed by the Lord Deputy, 
Dut paid by the cletgy, one-third by the ordinary, and to 
thirds by the general body. The results of the diocevan 
schools, as they came to be called, fell far short of what somo 
expected, and it is probable that in many dioceses they were 
never founded at all. But Sidney 
and was not entirely inoperative like the medieval attempts 
at Irish universities. A Bill to compel the residence of 
spiritual persons was thrown out by the Commons, as well as 
one to abolish the extortionate demand of meat and drink; 
the majority of members probably having a personal interest 
in supporting the old abuse in either case. A Bill for limit- 
ing interests which had been nequired by lessecs in entailed 
property was also thrown out, the real object of it being to 
restore to Ormonde these lands of his family which bad been 
improvidently alienated. Sidney did not oppose the measure, 
but foresaw that it would fail, He was ready to do what he 
could to meet Ormonde's views, but only so far as was 
consistent with ordinary process of law, ‘If the gentlemen 
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Iney’s measure was well meant, 
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thot have lands of his in tho English Palo, in. fre frm and Cif 
otherwise, do not consent in all points to his lordship'sliking, —\ 
having law on their side, I cannot use compulsory moans to 

wrest justice, nor, I hope, it is not required in my place.” 

Wise words, but it would have been better for Sidney"s re 
tation had he been equally careful in guarding prescriptive 

rights against Sir Peter Carew.! 

The Butlers having returned to their right mind, and Comme. 
Fitzmaurice being reduced to wandering with a few followers, 
Sidney busied himself chietly with the alfuirs of the North. 
His marvellous power of despatching causes, his extraordinary 
knowledze of Irish eepts and allianees, saul his unti 
try, were the theme of general admiration ; and the lightning 
rapidity of his movements struck terror into Irish hearts. 
Before he could bring the Northern chiefs to any settlement 
offering a chance of permanence, he had to hold two more 
seesions of Parliament, and to make arrnngemonts for the 
Presidency of Munster, as he had already done for Con- 
nought. ‘The lygislation attempted was chiefly eomnme 
Thus a Bill, which was at first thrown out in the Lower Hou 
Ly an effort of untutored common sense, was pressed suecess- 
fully forward by the Government, who thought it important 
that the ancient staple commodities wool and wool-fells, raw or 
mannfactured, swax, and butter, should not be exported except 
by the merchants of the staple towns. Such exportation had 
been already restrained by duties with a view of encouraging 
Irish manufactures, but the law had not answered expectation, 
having had the natural result of throwing the trade into 
French, Scotch, Spanish, and other foreign hands. Instead 
of repealing the Act which had done so much harm, the true 
protectionist policy of further restraint was adopted. Manu- 
factured articles, to which linen yarn was adied, might be 
exported hy the merchants of the staple at Dublin, Drogheda, 
Cork, and Waterford, and by the merchants of other boron:zh 
towns, on paying the custom; and all power of dispensing 
with the law was taken away from the Irish Government. 
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‘Tho raw material had continued to be exported to some 
‘extent, but tho intention to bencfit Irish manufactures by 
forcibly retaining it was again recorded, and infringement of 
the monopoly was malo felonr; the Government being in 
this case also declid incapable of dispensing with the Act. 
Tt was soon discovered that trade could not be forced in this 
wag, and the Queen was hesieged by applications for patents, 
the projectors pretending to cure the evils of one monopoly 
Uy creating another, Lancashire and Cheshire benefited, 
auch by Irish yarn, +,000 hands being emplored in weaving it 
at Manchesteralone. The embargo, it was urzed, had nearly 
mined Manchester, and had not benefited Inland. where the 
weavers were fiw, and the p: y given to idleness; 
spinaing, of course, requiring no industry. Tt was admitted 
that the Inck of lawful outlet for the cloth had something 
to say to the want of weavers, but as the suitors for 
patents were Englishmen, that side of the question was not 
pressed.! 

Elizabeth, no doubt for some valuable consideration, 
granted a patent to one Thomas Moore to export 3,000 packs 
of linen yam from Ireland in five years. ‘The Corporations 
‘of Dublin and Drogheda objected on the grounds that Ireland 
did not produce GUO packs a year, that Moore was to pay 
them no custom, that many men in Ireland bad sunk their 
substance in setting up looms on the faith of a very recent 
statute, and that if the Queen persevered they would all be 
rained. She thon reduced the amonnt to 200 packs a year; 
‘ut Irish vested interests were unzppeased, nnd seven of the 
most eminent Queen’s counsel in Dublin were very clearly 
‘of opinion that letters patent were waste paper as against 
an Act of Parliament. In the end Tremayne effected o 
compromise, of which the terms are not stated, between the 
patentee and the municipalities of Dublin and Drogheda, 
and the latter prayed Burwhleyto intercede with her Majesty 
against the passing of any such patents in future. 

‘The intercession was not successful, for in 1573 Lord 























weaversin Chancellor Gerrard obtained a similar monopoly, which he 
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assigned to one Middlemore. Both patente and assignee 
had disputes with Dublin and Drogheda, their evident abject 2SY* 
being to be bought off as dearly as possible. ‘I eaused to 

plant, said Sidney, ‘above forty families of the reformed 
churehes of the Low Countries, fying thence for teligion’s sa 

in one ruinous town called Sworls, [t would have done an 
nian good to se how diligently they wrought, how they re- 
edificd the speiled old castle and repaired almest all the 
same, and how goedly and cleanly they anil their wives and 
children lived. They made diaper and ticks for beds and 
other ood stuff for man’s use, and excellent good leather of 
deer skins, intl sheep-fells, as is made in Southwark.” 
AAnd he spoke with becoming indignation of the infringement 
of a law which he had caused to be made for the benefit of 
Ireland, and which he had restrained himself and his pre- 
decessnrs from contravening. In the forgotten story of these 
monppolies we have a foreshadowing of Wood's halfpence, 
ani it is possible that the Drapier not ignorant of the 
precedent! 

Sir John Perrott, of on ancient Pembrokeshire family, but 
supposed by some to be a son of Henry VIIL., was the person 
selected for the task of reducing Munster. Ho had been 
made a Knight of the Bath along with Ormonde at Edward 
VI's coronation, ind served at St. Quentin, and in 1580 had 
again been the Farl’s companion in the tilt nt Greenwich, 
where, in presence of the French ambassador, he maintained 
Elizabeth's quarrel against all comers. In running a course 
with Mr, Cornwallis both riders lost their tempers and full to 
tilting in the Queen's presence with sharp Innces and without 
armour—a pastime which she soon put a stop to. The story 


























' Opinion of her Majesty’s learned counsel against the levality of the 
monopolies. April IL, 1873, sizned by R. Dillua, L. Dill 
X. Nugent. J. Mankett, R. Talliot, and C. Fitesimon ; af whom the frst 
four lad beea Attorney or Solicitor-General. Sillney’s Summary Rotation 
in Curem, 1583, The Queen to Sidney, May 29, 1878, in Carre: 
wala to the Queen and to Burghley, June 30, 1572; to 
Ang; to Lord Deputy Fitawilliora, Jan. 6, 
several letters from (iilbert German, and 3 
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is characteristic of the gallant but impradent man who played 
so great a part in Irish history. His taste and magnificence, 
perhaps his extravagance, may be guessed from his additions 
to Carew Castle—a manor which had been granted to him 
by Mary in spite of his Protestantism aud of his refusal to 
persecute other Protestants, Ormonde now declared that his 
old comrade should be Lord President even ayainst his will, 
and to judge by the delay ho was neither anxious for the 
honour nor in a hurry to bein the work! 

The salary of the Lord President was fixed at 1551. 6s. 8. 
as in the case of Connanzht, and he was allowed thirty horse 
and twenty foot in the Queen's pay. The first Chief Justice, 
with o salary of 1001, wax James Dowdall, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Queen's Bench. Nicholas Walshe, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was second justice, with a 
salary of L0U marks. Thomas Burgate was the first Clerk of 
the Council, which originally consisted of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Munster and of the Earls of Ormonde, Thomond, 
and Clancare, power being reserved to the Lord Deputy to 
appoint additional councillors at his pleasure. ‘The Council 
had all the judicial authority of a Court of Assize. The Lord 
President was not to be out of his province for more than six 
days without the Deputy’s license; but special leave was 
given to Sir John Perrott to visit his estate in Pembroke- 
shire and to return within one month. The liberties of 
Tipperary were not to be needlessly infringed, but those of 
Kerry were declared to be null and void. The Lord President 
and Council were to assist ail officers, civil and ecclesiastical, 
to maintain their proper authority, and the following eurious 
provision was made in furtherance of religion as by law 
established :— 

‘The said Lord President shall have and retain one 
chaplain or minister that shall and can preach and read the 
Homilies ; who shall be allowed his diets in the household 
of the said Lord President, and shall receive the entertain 
ment of one of the house assigned to the President; to whom 
the Lord President shall cause due reverence to be given. in 
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respect of the office that he shall have for the service of 
Gol? 

‘The Lord Deputy and Conneil were generally charzad to 
Wok after all the rights of the Crown in Munster, but were 
not to infringe the liberty of the subject by quartering unne- 

ry men on the country, the Lor Depnty anil Council 
being the judyes of what were cases of necessity.! 

How much Sidney hated the Irish service m 
from his letters, almost every one of which cont 
for mecall. Yet Fiten 
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be learned si nee core 
ing a prayer 

jam, the second string to the ish 
bow in Treland, hinted that he was unwilling to retire, 
F am always declared himself loth to accept the b 
but thankless office, but both these able men may have been 
more attached to power than they would confess to them- 
selves or to their friends. The establishment of presidenci: 
had been Sidney's great panacea, and he waited only till 
Munster as well as Connaught was provided for, In the 
meantime he made arrangements for Northern affairs, which 
andor the presidency system were to be peenliarly the care 
othe Lord Deputy, Tirlogh Linineach entered into .a treaty 
of pence with all the Queen’s subjects to be inviolably ob- 
served until the Queen’s further pleasure should be known. 
Tirlogh Luineach claimed Maguire and MacMahon as his ¢ ar~ 
ral 3 bat this the Lord Depaty Tefused, agreeing, however, 
to them the temporary benefit of the peace. Tirlogh 
Luinvach's wife was a party to thie treaty, who informed 
Mortun that she was the real author of it, and beyged him to 
support hur husband's messenger at the English Const. ‘The 
Seots were thus held in check for the time, and Sidn 
further secured the Pale by an agreement with the O'Farrell:, 
whereby they covenanted to surrender all their lands and 
receive them hack from the Queen, to pay a quit rent, to 
attend hostings, and to have their whole district treated a3 
shire ground, paring the subsidy of 15 

land. O'Farrell Bune, the principal chief, is de 
that «ph 
Oliver 
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¢ called Pallas in the county of Longtind,’ where 
eldsinith was. born. 
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QAP, Arrangements for the surrender of their Jands and for 

> taking them back by grant wero also made with MacBrien 

Acra in Tipperary, and with the Kavanagha; and Sidney, 

having installed Perrott in his Presidency, and thus provided 

both a scourge for the rebels and a counterpuise for Ormonde, 

sailed for England, and lett the government in the hands of 
Sir William Fitzwilliam. 

While Ormonde was reducing the rebellious O'Briens, 

Ghaavzit. Lord President Fitton was practically shut up in Galway, and 

Sidney sent a force under Basnet and Collyer to relieve him 

With their help and with that of Clanricarde he was ab 

to besiege Shrule Castle, the key of Lower Connaught ; but 

Shane MaeOliver Bi aiming to be MacWilliam Iochtar, 

collected the youth of Mayo and Connemara, and attackel 

Fitton’s camp with grest determination. He liad also sone 

Scots mercenaries. ‘They resolved that if the son or kins- 

nian of one of them should be slain, they would not stop 

with him, but pass over hima at once’ ‘The President's Irish 

and Scotch auxiliaries were driven in, and the Burkes chased 

lish cavalry, who bad 

charging them in the 




















them for two miles, when the E: 





remained in reserve, tured the tide 
rear, Both sides claimed a victory, but the success was Fitton’s. 
"Whe Burkes retired, and the castle which they had come to 
relieve was at once taken. 

A shit ‘Though badly supported by his followers, Clanricarde did 

‘licoma, excellent service on this occasion, but Sidney was unable to 
feed or arm a large foree, and the vietory could not be practi 
cally followed ap. Fitton could do nothing without English 
soldiers, and they could not be maintained without cessing 
the country. ‘The people hardly knew how to choose between 
imposts in the Queen's name and the exactions of their own 
chiefs. A poor woman complained to Shane MacOliver of 
the intolerable burden of his Scots mercenaries, whereupon 
he fell intoa study, and after some pause said openly, “Iam 
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ina miserable case. If we stand out altogether and maintain 
Scots for our defence, I see the destruction of tho country; 
ayain, if I shall take upon me the name of MacWilliam, E 
he driven fur maintenance thereof te spail it myself, and 
if we shali submit ourselves to the English nation, they will bo 
as burdensome as cither MacWilliam or Scots. Uod yivo me 
race to do the likest.”’! 

‘itton says Shane MacOliver's specch grieved him to the 
. for he could not deny its trath, and yet he thought the 
ence of the soldiers was of some use in keeping the peace. 
‘The countey was as safe to travel, he said, as the 
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race was maintained on very precarions terms. O'Connor 
Don lay in Athlone Castle as seonrity for all his clan, but 
sume of his friends brought one of the light Shannon boats 
or ‘cots? under the walls, into which he stepped and Did 
farewell to his host. Fitton sllied forth next day, took and 
nil his chief castle of Ballintober, and declared that. 
that stronghold, along with Shrule and Longford, would have 
to We always held. O'Connor Don and MacDermot and all 
the gentlemen of Mayo were indicted, with the view of en- 
tirling the Queen to the northern half of Connaught; and 
Clanricarde's sons were indicted also, But the O'Connors, 
having got their chief out of prison, cared nothing for the 
lawyers, and ranged the country at will. Their men, who 
between Scots and natives were not less than 1,000, never 
showed themselves except when numerically superior. Mr. 
‘Moore, lieutenant to Captain Maltby, was wounded in a 
skirmish, and sixty-four of his troopers deserted ; very natu- 
rally, consideriag the way in which they were treated. ‘They 
swem to have made their way to Dublin, where Fitzwilliam 
punished a few, and persuaded the rest toreturn. In surren- 
dering the sword, Sidney hhad not the satisfaction of see- 
ing his fivourite project of presidencies entirely successful? 


* Sidacy to the Privy Council, June 24, 1070; Fitton to Cecil, Aujust 
27, Kine Masters, 1500. 

2 Fitton to Ce aul Feb, 19, 
Saed 1; Bitewil.am to the Ques, Apel 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


Among countless reports on the state of Ireland, one by 
Edmund Tremayne, who had been acting as Sidney's secre- 
tary, desorves particular notics. In general, he says, the 
people had no conscience, but committed erimes freely ; and 
they hud so little morality that they even changed wives 
among themselves. Brides were filling down, churches were 
rootless, and no new charities had replaced the old monastic 
ones. Good schools there were none, for no teacher could 1x! 
sure of being paid. In the law everything was jobbed Ly 
certain families, and even the judicial bench was filled with 
unlearned men. Bills were therefore badly dratted, justice 
was thivarted, and there was general hestility to reform. 
Bad in Dublin, matters were worse in the country, when 
courts of quarter sessions, conrts leet, and courts baron 
existed only in theory. Every lord hated the restraints of 














law, and made himself an Irish chief. English officials were 


no better, and there was little apparent difference between 
a senesehal and a native eaptain, disorlers being as great 
among English soldiers as among Irish kernes and gallow= 
All Englishmen made parties among the Irish, and 
hing tended to go daily from bad to worse. An 
excellent, unspotted chamncter, said Archbishop Loftus, ‘ is 
a rare thing in this realm’! 

While Perrott was preparing to enter upon his long and 
arduous career of Irish service Ormonde made a winter 
journey into Kerry, where there were rumours of a French 
descent. About the time of the Lord President's landing 
Fitzmaurice, who had been Inrking about Tipperary with 
less than 120 ‘naked villains afoot,’ suddenly appeared at 
the head of a considerable but almost unarmed force, sur- 
prised and burned Kilmallock. Ayain there was suspicion 
of collusion, for he only killed two of the townsmen, and 
against those two he had a personal yridue. But the native 
annalists say the plunder was great, and they speak in a 
way which shows how insecure was Irish life. Plate, they 
state, was taken, ‘and jewels which the father would not 








© Canaes why Erland ia uot Returned, by E, Tremayne, June 151: 
foltus to Burghley, July 8 
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have acknowledged to his heir or the mother to her daughter 
on the day before,’ The same writer says that Kilmallock 
Lecame an abode of wolves, and Perrott advised that the 
Queen should give 2001. to induce the miserable people to 
return, 

Ormonde might have saved the town but for Sir Thomas 
Roe Fitzgerald, who sent him word to guard Dungarvan and 
‘Youyhal. Considering what afterwards happened to Youghal, 
the advice of Sir Thomas may have Ueen honest enough, and 
Fitamaurice was not likely to make him his contidant ; but 
Ormonde could think of nothing but treason in any member 
ofthe rival House. Later on, "when rice had killed 
four of Sir Thomas's men, the Enrl was more inclined to 
Mame his ally for folly than for infidelity; in any care, Lo 
pronounced him useless. He inspeeted the walls of Youuhal 
and found them weak defences, the cirenit being too great 
to be held by less than 3U0 men, and the townsien too 
Poor to support such a garrison. He left them the few men 
thoy asked for, and made arrangements for mounting what 
guns they had, but complained that they were too careless of 
their own security. Kilmallock deserved to be punished for 
its negligence or worse ; but Edward Butler recovered great 
yart of the cattle, and, eager to earn his pardon, pursued 
Titzmaurice, and ‘killed one of his dear foster brethren.’ 
Ormonde himself travelled on foot all over the Aherlow 
forest, but none of the rebels would even skirmish, and it 
was evident that Munster could only be redueed by the 
stendy pressure of a regular foree. Believing that Sidney 
would lay the blame for the loss of Kilmallock on hisn, 
Ormonde drew the attention of the Home Government to tho 
fact that he had relieved Youghal, and was holding castles in 
‘Thomond and elsewhere for the Queen at his own expence, 
that he had neither English soldiers nor provisions allowed 
him, and that his own country was defenceless while he was 
eccupied in the publie service. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


Having taken the oath before Sidney in Dublin, Perrott 


SS went to Cork, where he found himself at the head of about 


Derrtt’s 





hardships, 


700 men, 200 of which were Irish. From Cork he went 
to Kilmallock, where le lodged in a half-burned house, and 
issued a proclamation to the townsmen to return and repair 
their walls and buildings. which in course of time they did. 
Ho then pursued the rebels, whom he came up with at 
Knocklong. The Irish fled fate the bogs, whither Perrott’s 
soldivrs followed them Inrefooted, carry 
lances instead of pikes, They returned with a trophy of iy 
heads, with which the Lord President decorated the market- 
cress at Kilmallock for the edification of those citizens of 
Limerick who had complained of losing their goods. Lord 
Roche's cattle were restored to him, and Perrott, having 
wule Kilmallock defensible, marched towards Limerick. A 
le Lelonging to the Burkes of Clanwilliam blocked his 
way, but part of the wall fell after three hours’ mining, and 
the chief's wife then surrendered, Thomond, O'Shaughnessy, 
and Sir Thomas of Desmond eame to him at Limerick, and 
he then went to Cashel. His march was again impeded by 
acastle, which be took ‘by shooting of fire up into the top, 
which was covered with thatch.’ The blaze and the noise of 
the falling roof frightened his picketed Lorses—he had about 
200 mounted men—who broke loose and ran off into the woods, 
where they were caught by the rebels, and in some cases 
not recovered. At Cashel he hanged seven Gray merchants 
for supplying the enemy with provisions, the chief magistrate 
of the town hardly esenping the same fate. From Cashel he 
went by Fethard and Clonmel to Ormonde’s house at Carrick, 
and thence by Lismore to Cork, taking the strong castle of 
Mocollop om the way. At Cork the President was attended 
by Clancare and Thomond, who had now made up their minds 
as to which was the strongest side, by Lords Barry, Roche, 
and Courcy, and by MacCarthy Reah and Sir Cormac 3fac- 
Teige. The White Knight's country was again invaded, his 
castles taken, and himself driven into the woods. The Glen of 
Aherlow was then entered without much result, and after a few: 
days’ rest at Cork orrott: marched against the vineys. 
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‘The style of warfare may be gathered from his biographer's 
words, ‘lly slew many of the rebels, and hanged as many 
as he might take, whom the Marshal executed always as ho 
went along; 30 that they took a great prey, spoiled all the 
country, and with continual travel wore out all their 
provisions, having no corn in the country left to make their 
Lroad, which the Prosident himself wanted fordivers days, their 
chief sustenance being the milk of these Kine that they had 
akon? 

‘The hardships of such warfare mast have been ve 
Ormonde recommending. C 
ial cousideration for dein such winter service as was 
done by suldiens; service from which they retared 
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footed and bare-bodied. Their sad plight grieved him 
to the heart, but he could do nothing for them. The Lord 
idvut did nut spare himself. Qn one ovearivn his foot 
luut him as he was stragsling thr 
dels My Lord,” said an officer, §you have lost: your 
shoe,” *[t matters not,’ suid Perrott, fas long as the legs last, 
1 find shoes"; and he called for another pair, and 
tended on temtin. Another day some gallowylesses roasted 
a hog whole with the hair on, ‘and in great kindness did 
reach a pivee of it to one of the Lord President's servants, 
being a gentleman of good sort, and a justice of the peace 
in his connty? Perot made a jocular remarl about the 
quality of the meat. ‘An’ it please you, sir,’ said the other, 
it is good meat here among these men, but if it were at home 
T would scarce give it to my dogs. 

Want of provisions was the great difficulty : all peaceable 
men having been robbed of their cows and horses. The 
MacSheehy and MacSwiney kerne swarmed everywhere, and 
just as Fitzmaurice appeared to bo at his last grusp, ho 
mutnaged suddenly to collect a strong force of these idlemen, 
olliging the Geraldines to provide for their maintenance. 
Many of the native lords sympathized with him, being afraid 
of losing their captaisies, and th 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


Perrott was never strong enough to divide his own force, and 
his light-heeled adversary roamed at will from Aherlow to 
Castlemaine, and from Glenflesk to Baltimore. No one was 
safe fora moment. Thus Miler Magrath, the Queen’s Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, having ventured to arrest two friars for 
inst the Queen's policy, Fitzmaurice onlered 
se. The poor friars, he said, preached the Word 
of God to people Uinded with ignorance for years for want of 
good pastors, and the light of salvation, by reason of long 
obscurity, was much needed in Ire: If they were not 
released all hoses and bn ng tothe Archhishop 
should be burned to ashes, The letter which contained this 
wise and sober advice, as the Geraldine leader called it, 
finished with an invocation of the Blessed Virgin, and there 
could be no doubt about the danger of the Church as estab- 
lished by law. Edward Butler rescued the friars to show his 
power, and perhaps to establish communications with the 
Archbishop, and then offered to pursue Fitzmaurice with all 
his might upon condition of pardon, Magrath and the 
Dublin officials advised that, though Butler deserved ten 
deaths, it would nevertheless be better to accept his offur.! 

To the possession of Castlemaine Perrott attached great 
importance, and extensive preparations were made for be- 
sieging it. The cannon were delayed by storms on their 
passage from Limerick. The eastle, which stood on arches 
in the water, proved stronger than was supposed, and all the 
powder was expended without making a breach ; there were 
at the time only three cwt.in Dublin, In want of alinost 
every requisite for successful war, Perrott withdrew his 
famished army after a siege of five weeks. On returning to 
Cork he found that Fitzmaurice had not been idle in his 
absence. Captain John Morgan, who was to have co-operated 
with the President by sea, seeing the rebels driving cattle 
along the shores of Cork harbour, landed and rescued them, and 
followed the foragers till they reached their supports. Seeing 
the English sailors, whose behaviour, as Ormonde said, was 
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‘more like that of ignorant bensts than of trained soldiers, at 
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‘@ safy distance from their boats, Fitzmaurice attacked them ——— 


vigorously, drove them into a ruined church, and overwhelined 
them with showers of stones. ‘Thirty-three were thus ignobly 
j only two prisoners were taken, and these were sent 





Inck. In consequence of this disaster, the ships which 
should have supplied the besiegers of Castlemaine lay idly 
at anchor.! 





AST; Brief of Expenses, Sept. 
Fitawilliaa to Burghley, we sieze of Castlemaine lasted from 
June 21 to July 27, To jwlze from slizht remains, this renownet stn 

runt have been snvall : probably, as in many other cases, the gurtisen 
ord indy lived i thatelel Louse oo the mainland, 
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CHAPTER XXVITL 


FONEIGY INTRIGUES, 


No doubt Fitzmanrice was encouraged in his svemingly 
desperate task by the hope of snecour from France or Spai 
The fear of losing their lands bound the Irish chief and 
nobles together, but that would not weigh one grain with 
y potentate, ‘The chiefs were doubtless with few 
exceptions Catliolics, but that alone would not have tempted 
them to incur the penalties of treason any more than it 
tempted Protestants like Cecil or Perrott to conspire against: 
Queen Mary. Sir Edmund Batler fought against Sir Peter 
Carew, but not against the Queen. The Desmonds and their 
allies fought against the St. Legers and Grenvilles and against 
their hereditary foes of the House of Ormonde. The O’Neills 
feared schemes of colonisation : if the Queen would let them 
alone they asked for no other sorer Purely Trish 
interests were sure to be sacrificed by France, Spain, and 
Rome; but Catholicism was on inheritance in which they all 
shared 

Fitzmaurice therefore lost no opportunity of giving the 
struggle a religious character, and there were plenty of 
abuses in Ireland calculated to scandalise the devout as well 
as to give a handle to those who were actuated only by 
worldly motives. Irish priests at Louvain, often men of 
honesty and virtue, took care to tell English travellers that 
the Lord Deputy had one archbishopric and two bishoprics 
in form, Cashel for 491,, the others for less; that the revenues. 
of one see supported the grand falconer, and those of another 
the clerk of the kitchen—* sufficient parsons no doubt to 
have such cure of Irich souls as the English doctrine will 
permit them to have at this day. ‘The deanery of St, 
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FOREIGN INTRIGUES. 


Patrick's was appropriated to the sapport of the Great Seal, 
much to the disgust of the Chancellor Weston, a pious and 
conscientious man, who saw the abuse clearly enough. The 
parsonage of Dungarvan was assigned for the maintenance of 
the Lord President. Laymen were appointed to ecclesiastical 
dignitivs. English Jesuits who found their way to Ireland 
could report these things on the Continent, adding that 
y's gentleness did their canse more harm than ang 
severity could have done! 

Fitzmaurice was a sincere entlmsiast, and no doubt he 
thonght that the Queen's misdeeds and excommunication 
would bring about a crusade; but the days of Boniface wore 
past, and little help was vouchsafed, thonh rumours filled 
the air. A messenger from Spain touched at Cork Beg at 
the month of Cork Harbour, where he left news for the 
seneschal, and then went on to join Fitzmaurice in the Ahe 
low woods. He reported that a great fleet was coming ta 
Dingle. Some ships from Brest and Morlaix did visit: th 
secluded haven, but only to carry off Fitz 
set quietly to work toseck recruits in Brittany, About thirty 
years before Peter Strozzi had proposed to make a Calais on 
some Irish island; this plan was now revived, but probably 
Delacroix reported against it, 

There was much trade between Spain and the west of 
‘Munster, the foreigners carrying away fish, beef, hides, and 
tallow in exchange for wine and sometimes for arms. Don 
Juan de Mendoza came in a ship belonging to John Hawkins, 
and by his elarming manner at first disarmed Sidney's 
suspicion; but a penniless Italian adventurer—a Lucchese 
named Josefo—informed him that the Biseayan hidalgo had 
been sent by Alva to excite an insurrection in Irelond. 
Josefo managed to get hold of the Spaniard’s letters, but te 
packet was so sealed as to defy tampering. ‘The Italian, wh 
was known for his attachment to the Queen of Scots, and who 
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+ Sir Francis Encleield to Dorothy Devereux, Domestic Civlenitar, April 
19,1570; same to the Duchins of Feria, 7h, April 90. Roger Hockorea 
layman, was Dean of Leihlin in 1580.and prokably far some time Lei 
this was a strange exporicnee for the father of Richard ooker. 
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192 IRELAND UNDER THE TUDorS. 


Sar, was perhaps a double traitor, offered to go to Alva for tho 
tt, mac . 
—— purpose of getting information, Sidney, of Mendoza’s re- 
quest, licensed Josefo to go to France. His route neces 
sarily lay through England, and the Lord Deputy sent Cecil 
word that he might waylay him there and detain him or 
not as he thought fit. Fitzvilliam, more cautious than 
Sidney, chjected to any foreigner becoming acquainted with 
Ireland as Mendoza had done; and in this he was probably 
right. 'The Spaniard protested his innocence, and affected to 
be aggrieved by a detention of eighteen months, while speak 
ing in high terms of Sidnag’s and of Gilbert's courtoxy. Yet 
Fitzwilliam’s caution was evidently more to Burgh 
taste, for three German counts who had a mind to visit 
Ireland a year or two later received introductions accompanied 
by secret instructions to show them nothing which could 
decently be concesled.! 

Foreign powers, however, were not likely to want infor- 
ic" mation, for Fitzmaurice sent Maurice Reagh Fitzgibbon, the 
papal Archbishop of Cashel, to Philip. Fitzgibbon went 
from Spain to Bordeaux, where the Bishop presented him 
with a good horse to ride during his stay. He told certain 
Youghal merchants that he was come to seek help from the 
French King, and was allowed openly to rig ships and to 
press men, Tho Guises sent emissaries to keep Ireland 
disturbed, and the appearance of a fleet under the Duke of 
‘Medina Celi was the appoiated signal for a general rising. 
A combined invasion by French and Spaniards was looked: 
for daily, and one of Burghley's spies, a Catholic by birth 
and in constant communication with the Bishop of Ross, 
obtained accurate information as to the hopes of the papal 
party in Ireland. 

Irich ‘The gentry of the Pale and of the greater part of Leinster 
Citholie. were Catholics ab heart, locking for an opportunity to throw 
of the mask. In Ulster all were ardent Catholics, banded 
together under the influence of the Jesuit David Wolfe, 
whose orders, issued from his prison in Dublin Castle, were 















"Jobin Corbine to Cucil, March 2 1560; Sidnoy to Ceeil, April 18. 
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generally obeyed. All Connanght was anti-Bnglish. In the 

Deamond half of Munster all were Catholicsand confederates, — — 

who expected a large army from Spain and France, ia which 

latter country Thomond had sowed goo seul. Ormonde, 

indeed, was unnaturally loyal, but that was the only dark spot. 

‘The Ulster, Connaught, and Munster hishopa were Catholics ; 

those of Leinster only Protestant. The Northern clergy 

looked to Raymond O'Gallagher, Bishop of Derry, who had 

lately returned from Rome with a large budeet of omens: the 

Southern waited on the word of Maurice I itzgibbon, 

who was already it ns the heal and 

front of the w 
‘The cave of the Catholic confederates ean bast be told 

in Fitzgilbon’s own words, In recommendi 

Philip and to the Pope, he recited the fidelity of Ireland to 12 

the Holy See during the 1,127 years which had elapsed since 

the time of St. Patrick and Pope Celestine, and then con= 
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 Nonwithstanding that for fifty years they have beew very 
rn sorely provoked, molested, and affictedl by divers schisms, 
errors, and heresies of the unstable and restless sect and 
nation of the kingdom of England, vet has God's clemency 
preserved all your people firm and stendfast in their ac- 
customied Catholic faith, obedience, and devotion, and has 
inspired them not to acquiesce in the errors propounded to 
them. 
‘Your Holiness and sour Catholic 
that all the nobility and the entire people of that kingdom 
wish to walk as usual in the footsteps of their forefathers, 














jesty must know 





and to remain frm, steadfast, and constant in the some faith 
and unity of the Catholic Church, and to persevere to the 
death in perpetual obedience and devotion to the supreme 
Pontiffs and to the Apostolic See. They hate and abhor 
sects and heresies so much, that they prefer to leave their 
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CHAP, homes and go abroad rather than to live under heretics, or 

SE to acquiesce in the errors and restlessness of the English, 
who, in the last schism under Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
plundered and devastated the churches and monasteries of 
Treland, proscribed and afflicted Catholic bishopsand religions 
persons, and threw the whole population into the greatest 
confusion. This Queen Elizabeth has revived the tragedy, 
and has imprisoned the chief bishops and other 
persons of the kingdom for their persovernnce in the faith 
and their Catholic obedience, and throughout the whole island 
has executed the policy of her futher and brother with the 
greatest determination and vigour. sending new preachers 
and heretical bishops with great. store of heretical books to 
be circulated among the people. Wherefore the people of 
that kingdom with all humility pray God without ceasing 
that He will pity their calamities and end their afflictions, 
and that He will condescend so to inspire the minds of his 
Holiness and of the most clement Catholic King, thet they 
may be pleased to make it their immediate care that that 
people, devoted as it is to God, to his Holiness, and to his 
Catholic Majesty, shall not be contaminated and destroyed 
by the accursed and contagious heresy which flourishes in 
England. 

‘Your Holiness and your Catholic Majesty must know 
that it has long been, and now is, the highest desire of the 
nobility and nll the people of that kingdom to come abso- 
Iutely under the patronage and protection of his Holiness, 
and of the most clement and Catholie King of Spain, to 
whom all men of position and property in that island look 
directly for the means of avoiding the affliction and denger 
of the heresy and schism in the ever-changing kingdom of 
England. They hare, therefore, deliberntely resolved, with 
God's help and the favour of the most clement Catholic 
King, to accept the person of any active Catholic Prince of 
his Catholic Majesty's blood, whether of the Spanish or Buz 
gundian brench, specially appointed by him for the purpose, 
and to receive him and crown him as their tme, legitimate, 
and natural King, and thus to re-establish in perpetnity the 
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royal throne of that island,! and to venernte the presence of 
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one King, one faith, and one kinylom, the donation of that, <= 


island having been first obtained from and confirmed by 
the Apostolic See, ‘Thus they hope to rem 
for ever in their accustomed obedience and devotion to 
the supreme Pontiff, and in union with the Holy Catholic 
Mother Church of Christ, and in their pristine friendship 
and alliance with the Royal House of Spain, from w 
ation the whole nobility of thar ki 


henceforth 














“Not without cause do all the states of that ishind most 
v desire this, sineo that Jom in extent. 
te climate, in its fertility, Ith, might 
well vie with the kingdom of England, if only it were ruled 

stly and piously by a religious resident Catholic 
royal head. ‘They all in general detest the terunnous 
constant yoke of the English State, and still more its hervsivs, 
with which they desire to 
neighbonrliness and Christian love. 

‘Underwritten are the names of those prelares, chief, 
barons, and nobles who are thus well-dispased towards the 
Holy Apostolic See. and that most potent prince the Lord 
Philip, King of all the Spains? ‘Then follows a list of all 
the nobles, prelates, chiefs, and towns in Ireland who were 
prepared to promote Spanish interests im their country, 
“together with those of many English residents in the 
island.’ The Archbishop urged Philip to seize at once all 
Isish forts and harbours, a proceeding which the English 
were in no condition to prevent. ‘Success,’ he said, alto- 
gether depends on celerity, for your Majesty will be able to 
do with 10.060 men and a Hittle expense what you will not 
afterwards be able to accomplish with 107,000 men and all 
available power.’ We know from other sources how weak 
the English Government was at this time, and how difficult 
it would have been to dislodge even 3,000 Spaniards ; but to 
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ask Philip to do anything quickly was as vain as speaking to 
the winds or writing upon the running water.! 

Yet Fitzgibbon certainly did not underrute the impor- 
tance to Spain of an Irish alliance, Few will think that the 
revources of Ireland were at any time equal to those of 
England, OF the twelve prelates whom he enumerates not 
more than three or four were in a condition to give an in- 
vader material help. Among the six Earls whom be met 
mond was a prisoner in. England. Ormonde a lox 
ject of Queen Elizabeth, and Clanricarde at least not actively 
disloyal. ‘There was no Earl of Tyrone. ‘Thomond and 
Glaneare were reads zh Inth to relel and to submit 
when pressed. ‘The Lrish chiefs were all Catholies no doubt, 
bat nothing like continuous com vd action could be ex- 
pected from clans who had from time immemorial been 
fighting against each other. From the chartered towns a 
Catholic prince might expect much sympathy, but very little 
open aid; England had always been strong enough to punish 
them. Forty years before, Charles V., after a careful in- 
vestigation, had made up his mind that the Desmonds could 
not be maintained agninst the Tudors, and the more he 
learned about the matter the less likely was Philip to disagree 
with his father’s opinions. 

Some account must now be giren of one of the most 
extraordinary adventurers which even the England of the 
sixteenth century produced. Thomas Stukeley, a gentleman 
belonging to an old English fumily in North Devon, having 
ran through his younger brother's portion by riotous living 
while in the Duke of Suffilk’s retinue, sought after his 
patron's death to enrich himself at the expense of others. 
Claiming « legacy from another West-countryman, Serjeant 
Prideaux, be broke into the testuror’s house and searched his, 
coffers in spite of an injunction to the contrary. He tried 
piracy for a while, and was imprisoned in the Tower at the 
suit of an [rish gentleman whom he had robbed. His friends 
managed to procure his enlargement, and he soon persuaded 
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the only daughter and heiress of Alderman Curtis to marry 
him. ‘When his father-in-law died he spent bis money in 
every kind of dissipation. If a balladmonger of the day may 
Le believed, he squandered 100/. a day, selling at last the 
Mocks of tin with which the Aldemas, probably a Comish- 
man or Devonian, had paved the yard of his Loudon house, 
When all was gone he deserted hi 














#Make mich of me, dear hush 
HL make umich more of thee, 
“Than any one shall, verily:" 
Ant 50 he soll ber clothes, and went his way, 


A, che did aay. 
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His muyniticont pate 
one of whom dedicated to him a de 
bordering on the Baltic, and, like orher Devon men, he 
lucked to the sea as to his native clement, ‘The Queen 
licensed him to found a colony in Florida, and he promised 
in his usual vein of bra to her fin the style 
of princes, to our dearest sister.” 

The Queen directed Sussex to give bis Aotilla shelter 
in the Irish ports, and from that time he is connected 
wnore or less closely with the history of Ireland, He 
had made friends with Shane O'Neill during his residence 
in London. Stukeley never went to Florida, bat with a 
ship of 400 tons, containing 100 tall soldiers besides 
mariners, he appeared upon the coast of Munster in his true 
character of pirate. ‘T fear, said Sir Thomas Wrothe, ‘he 
will make the sea his Florida. He hath been reached at to 
he cutched, but it will not be yet.’ Caught be was at last, 
and in great danger of hanging, for Elizabeth was very angry 
at his piracies; but Shane O'Neill wrote on behalf of his old 
ce, professing to believe it quite impossible that he 
could bare dene anything against Queen or laws, Bren 
Amold was captivated, or perhaps was determined to see 
in the same light as Shane. At all events, Stukuley 
awed to enter into recnunis 
as to the dl ney. and to go buck to [reland 
with recom ‘ 
Sidney not only showed him favour, but at SL 
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request employed the desperate adventurer us a go-between, 
and the success of the negotiations was such as might have 
been expected from the diplomatist's character. Stukeley 
next persuaded Sir N. Bagenal ro sell him his office of 
Marshal and his lands in Ireland for 3,0001. Irish, Sidney 
was inclined to sanction the bargain, but the notion of 
Stukeley being employed in such an office was much disliked 
in Englund. Cecil did not approve of it, and the Lord 
Deputy had gently to remind him that he had himself’ 
written in Stukeley’s Elizabeth, who seems to have 
correctly judged the adventurer’s lat hia it 
sod set terms, would not hese of 
ordered Lim to be seut home to answer the charges made 
against him in the Admiralty Court, Those who love to 
depreciate Elizabeth should remember how well she saw 
through the specious villain who deceived Burghley, Sidney, 
and Philip. It is likely enough that Stukeley would never 
have paid Bagenal. Had he found the 3,00Ul. it would pro- 
Dubly have been either the profits of piruey or a bribe from 
Shane O'Neill. He neither retumed to England nor gave up 
his evil courses, being soon afterwards in trouble for baying 
stolen goods from pirates. Sidney remained his friend, and 
placed him in temporary possession of the seneschalship of 
Wexford, vacant first by the absence and then by the death 
of Sir Nicholas Heron; but the Queen was obdurate, and the 
coveted office was given to Nicholas White, against whom 
Stukeley immediately began to intrigue, representing the 
successful candidate os a ervature of Ormouile and an enemy 
to the Lord Deputy. He was rash enough to say that he did 
not care a straw for the Queen or her office, and finding his 
powers for mischief too limited in Ireland, and himself in 
danger of arrest, he went to Spain and offered his services to 
Philip, Mendoza essured Cecil that he knew nothing about 
this journey, but of course his statement was not believed.! 
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Knowing Stukeley’s antecedents, it is extraordinary that 
Sidney should have taken no pains to stop him, and should 
have believed that he and his motley following were going to 
London to seo the Queen. Stukeley had already been some 
time in communication with Spain, and it is impossible to 
believe that Sidaey was privy to hig designs; but it is hard 
to understand tha treatment he received. 

He was allowed to purchase the ‘Trinity,’ of Bridgewater, 
und to spend tive weeks at Waterford waiting for a wind and 
lading a cargo of malt, wheat, beans, and fourteen ho 
The crew consisted of twenty-ight men, English and Lrish 
except one Italian ni only Fideli and 
the pilot knew the p's destination. A run of five di 
brought them to Vivero. in Galicia, whence Stukeley seit 
Fideli und Raymond Digby to the King ut Seville, | Arch 
bishop Fitzgibbon ‘afterwards informed Philip that many uf 
Stukeley’s company were in despair when they found them- 
Spuin. not daving to go back to England or Ireland. 
(U destitute of resources. ¢ He threatens them in case they 
uttempt to retum to their country or go elsewhere to put 
them in prison or something worse—that is, to throw them 
into the sea, for they are in his ship, os he treated others on 
a former occasion. Your Majesty can be well informed of 
all this by the same Irishmen who are here or in Galicia on 
this condition, that the same Thomas Stukeley be never told 
who gave the information; for on other terms they will 
never tell the truth, fearing this man, who has alwars been 
miost singularly revengefil in his wickedness,’ Stukeley's 
messengers retumed with 200 ducats, and Philip afterwards 
sent @ pursuivant with 1,000 more to bring their leader tu 
Madrid, where he or his son received a further sum of 3,000 
ducats. Stukeley was lodged at the King’s cost, a Catalonian 
knight of Culatrava, Don Francis de Merles, being assigned 
to him as companion. An emissary of Cecil's was from the 
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first at work to sow dissension between Stukeley and Arch- 
bishop Fitzgibbon, who was ulready disliked by the Duke of 
Feria. De Silva, the late ambassador in England, was 
consulted as to the nature of the Irish and Scotch, and he 
reported that both nations wore beyyarly, proud, and 
traitorous. Whatever value Philip may have attached to 
this opinion, he lavished favours on Stukoluy, knizhted him, 
and gave him sums amounting to 21,000 ducats within a few 
months; 500 reals a day were allowed him for table money, 
and the King sent his son to Alcala to be educated in the 
Prince of Oran; y now called i 
Duke of Ireland, and made more show than two dukes 
at the Spanish Court. The Duke of Feria gave him horses 
and armour, he lived splendidly in his village near Madrid, 
and he was allowed to hope fora force of 10.000 men and 
the twenty. ships which had broaght Philip"s queen to 
Spain. Some said that an expedition under the Duke of 
Medina Celi was intended for Ircland, and that the whole 
island would rise as soon as his flag appeared on the coast.' 
In France, too, 
Emissaries from Alva spread a report at Paris that the Duke 
was going to do something in Scotland or Ireland about 
March 1571. Mulicorne, who had represented France at the 
marriage of the King of Spain, retumed with news that Julian 
Romero, an old soldier who had been wounded at St. Quentin, 
had actually been despatched to Ireland with 
Francis Walsingham, who was be; 
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stir among the exiles was great 











inning his great earcer 
as ambassador at Paris, had a conversation with Charles LX. 
who told him that he hated the Guise faction and that he 
supposed Queen Elizabeth did so too, Walsingham eonld 
only repeat what he heard. but he must have been reassured 
by the magnificent contempt with which his mistress treated 
all these rumours. She informed him that certain savage 
Irish rebels of no value had gone to Syain nominally for 
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conscience sake, whereas they were of no religion, but wholly 
given to bestinlity. Stukeley had joined them, and tried to 
make himself important by superfluously spending of other 
men's yoods, he being in fict not worth a‘marmaduc.’ She 
matvelled that king or minister should be taken in by such a 
fellow, and could not believe in Julian Romero and his 
invasion. It had never been her practice to employ: Protes- 
tant refugees, of which there were plenty in Enssland. in 
intrignes ayainst their lawful sovervivn, the King of Spain, 
Walsingham was instmeted to complain about the French 














captain who brought away Fitzmauriee’s son, and he was not 
to be put off with evasive answers either from the French 
King or from rhe Spa 
ainknvendor; 
all) knuvwleds y 
Spanianls why had that enterprise in hand.” The French 
iny promised to punish Mons. De Ia Roche and the other 
officers who had meddled in Irish plots; bat Walsingt 
believed neither of them, and ailvised rhe Queen to re 
herself by giving trouble in Flanders, ‘The Netherlanders 
indecd tied Philip's hands ; for France was not yet a Spanish 
province with Guise for vieeroy, and it was impossible to 
break conclusively with England until French influence in 
Flanders should be no longer feared.! 

‘When Stukeley arrived in Spain Archbishop Fitzgibbon 
recommended him to Philip without knowing much about 
him. He said he was daring and clever, that he had a 
knowledge of Irish harbours and was accompanied by Irish 
mariners, and that he bitterly hated his own country, to 
which he could never hope to return. But Fitzgibbon, like 
in later times, found that there was an irreconcil- 
able difference between English and Trish refuges, ‘The 
former were quite ready to get rid of Elizabeth, and not ro 
be too particular about the means; but then 
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must be their queen. Their Catholic England once estab- 
lished, they bad no more idea than Mary Tudor had of 
suffering an independent Ireland, of an [reland under foreign 
sovereignty, Philip knew enough about hix late wife's 
dominions to see that the lesser island would be ™ most 
burdensome possession, and that no possible England would 
ever allow him to hold it quietly. He lavished favours on 
Stukeley, who was no doubt amusing and might annoy his 
dvar sister-in-law ; but le professed ignorance ns to the pro: 
jector's plans, and perha er had evi ion of 
emploring him against Inland. ‘The i 
the people Darbarus, and no revenue could: be expeeted, 
He had trouble enough ith the Plemings, who bad 
Jong been pouring across the Channel rather than submit to 
Alva's tyranay, enriching England and draining his owo 
exchequer. ‘To invade Ireland would be to add un English 
fleet to his other troubles, and very possibly te cause a 
French occupation of Flanders. He is said to have con+ 
templated seizing the Scilly Islands, which might have been 
valuable as a protection to Span trade; but this iden, if 
ever entertained, was ubandoned for situilar reasons. The 
Irish had offered their country to Philip to exeape from Eng- 
land, in the belief, perhaps, that it might be lett to them- 
telves. Fitzgibbon saw cleurly that this could never be. 
land remained Catholic he would have preferred her 
j now that Catholicism was proscribed he was perforce 
for the Spaniard. 

Vitzgibbon told Philip Stukeley 
At first he had recommended him as likely 
was now convinced that lie was an impostot 
‘Delieve that the Irish princes would 
Suglish gentleman should have command in the slightest 
2 in theit Kingdom, while they with such obstinacy 
ist the Queen of England. who has so often offered them 
pace on good conditions, Therefore, I consider his coming 
as an act of deception, of an act devoid of common sense, 
for, as far as T can understand, he lias received no cou 
liar you 
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one else.’ The adventurer retorted with charges ngainst 
the prelate’s privato character, which, whether true or false, 
had certainly some weight with Philip, Stukeley may have 

ed some mad idea of ruling Ireland as a Spani 
viceroy. In aay cave, it is likely that he illetreated the 
Irishmen who followed him, for they deserted to the Arch- 
shop of Cashel, who refused to giv ‘The Court 
were divided into two parties—itu 
Archbishop, and the Duke of Feria, with his En. 
siding with Stukeley. ‘There was a farther difficulty with 
the Pope, who eonsidend Irehnd his own property, and 
thought Philip bat a lukewarm son of the Church, It was 
not so very long since Tivoli aud Ostia had been occupied by 
Sp nd the city 
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Did not the Catholic King, the great-nephew of Catherine of 


Arragon, the gre 





wilson of the great Isabella, keep the peace 
claw, and bear patiently insults 
of that excommunicated heretic, Ana ’s bastard 
duughter? The cardinal seeretary informed “the zealous 
ised at his pre- 
sumption in moving in such matters without special license. 
He might easily have remembered that Ireland was a fief off 
the Church, and inalienable without the will of the lord. 
His Holiness would do nothing unless Philip would sue to 
him for a grant, and the cardinal secretary would merely 
venture to guess that such asuit would not be denied. He 
aight, with at least equal probability, have guessed thie it 
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Irish priest that the Pope was much st 








gibbon was horrified at amevting opposition trom Rome, 
fugitive, and his Hock was at the mercy of wolves. 
Mis pall had been currivd off by the Euglish heretics. aud he 
Desought the Pope to send bint another. [f Ireland thei 
his Holiness alone could have delivered her ‘trom the 
.’ she would have asked no other master, But 
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other Lelp was clearly uecessary; France hud none to give, 
and no State wns more orthodox than. Spain, which could 
alone relieve Irish Catholics. Only prompt help could avail, 
for the power of England increased dail cin Treland, 
bat in France, Flanders, Scotland, Catholic 
3, indeed, were threatened all ov 











soldier of fortune, was at Madrid, 
Stukeley of here: 
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he > el his breast” devourly, obtained tor ing the 
audyneney? of Don Kranevsen ele Merlot, anid his persecttor wes 
unable fo bring him beture the Lnguisition. He was, however, 


stripped and banished, and was fain to puss the Pyrenevs 
in the snow. eluding the bravoes whom Stukeley had sent 
after him, When in safety le wrote to Cecil. 
account of Stukeley’s proceedings, and praying 
might not see England as he bad ern France, the land 
waste, and the women at the merey of foreizn hirelings. 
Traitors, he said, nbounded. who gaped for Queen Elizabeth's 
death, and Stukeley boasted that he wonld give Ireland to 
Philip. Some 4,000 desperudoes had been got. together ; 
raccally ill-armed Bezonians, but oficered by old beaten men 
of war, stich as Julian Romero. An expedition was expected 
to sail almost immediately from Vigo, and King, who bud a 
knowledge of military matters and mining, eagerly offered his 
services, provided the Queen would pardon him. Another 
Englishman, who had been in regular correspondence with 
Norris and Walsingham, was imprisoned for forty-seven dayson 
suspicion, and nearly died of ill-treatment. On being released 
he was ordered to quit the kingdom, He agreed with King 
that a descent on Ireland would take place in March or April 
1571, and added that Alva had a plan to ocenpy Caistor and 
Yarmouth.! 

' Arehbishap of Cashel to Cardinal Aleiati, Aug. 
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Finding that no expedition left Vigo, and that the King 
trusted Stukeley more than him, Fitzgibbon determined to 
see what he could do in France. At Bordenus bo was 
received with honour by the bishop, who gave hima a horse 
On arriving at Paris he was at once 








to ride during his stay, 
waited on by Captain ‘Thomas, a native of the Pale in 
the French service, who offered him such courtesies as were 
in the English Ambassador’s power. He asked and received 
introduetion to the Cardinal of Lorraine, to whom he 
manifested his own importance and the weakness of Irland. 
Thomas, who had acer 
Treland was stron 
which would hav y borne ont by Sidney or 
Fitzwilliam, With betwer reason the: captain reminded his 
phon was a Geraldine, and that the 
heads of that Honse were in prison, The Cardinal's de- 
munnour then became cool, and the poor Archbishop began to 
thinks that after all Queen Elizabeth might be hix best card. 
A second Irish soldier was appointed to watch him, and to 
report anything of importance that he might let fall. ‘The 
Queen would not promise to restore him to his see, but was 
willing to pardon him, and to give him as good a living in 
Iwhud. If Walsingham thought him insincere, he was to 
pump every possible secret oat of him, and then try to get 
him given up by the French King as a rebel. The Arch- 
lop’ terms were a pardon under the Great Seal, rectora— 
n to his see, and license to go back to Ireland with eight 
companions; in consideration of which he was ready to be a 
loyal subject, and to let her Majesty have all ¢naws! Being 
pressed to substitute ‘secrets’ for ‘news, he said he was 
very nniilling to do anything which might deprive him of a 
in Spain or elsewhere. Should the Queen 
think fit to restore him to his country and place—he said 
nothing about the lost pall—be wonld show to Walsingham 
in writing ‘both the names of the conspiracy, and also the 
remedy,” But Elizabeth would not hear of his returning to 
Trebined exeepr liy way of Engh 
for thar. 
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He cought an interview with Anjon, but here Captain 


—— Thomas was before him, and told the French prince that Ire 





land. was poor, and only an expense to the Queen, and that 
the Archbishop was of small credit, having been banished for 
brawling. Monsieur then sent the exiled prelate two hun- 
dred crowns, and said he was afraid he should not have time 
to see him. Fitzgibbon seemed for a moment inclined to go 
to England, and sue for pardon; but ‘sinister practices’ pre= 
vented this, if it had ever been seriously intended. The 
Archbishop went off to Nantes and afterwards found his 
to Scotland, where he suffered imprisonment. Returning 
again to the Continent, he continued to in 
Elizabeth, and died at Oporto in 1573 without having offect el 
as continued to draw 














anything of importance. Captain Th 
his sixteen crowns per month frem the French Government, 
and received thanks from Queen Elizabeth, but she does not 
seem to have conferred those substantial rewards at which 
Walsingham hinted. She had conveniently discovered inthe 
course of the intrigue that the Archbishop was not of mach 
importance, and that he was no relation to the Earl of 
Devon.! 

* Walsingham to Bacghley, April #; Queen to Walsinzham, April 8; 
Walsingham to Burehles, April 11y19,and 235 

5; Walsingham to Burgtley, i 
Byiscop, Succemion, Art. * MacGibbon ;' Digges's Complete ambassador, 
Walsingham says Captain Thomas' was a son of Juge athe, and that 
his brother was receiver of customs at Drogheda. 
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Sioxev was looked upon as the proper Viceroy for stormy 
times, and to him money and troops were given gradging 
and of ity, for he would not go to Ireland without 
them. iam was but a stop-yap, thrown into tw 
place to serve aturn, as he bitterly expressed it. ‘For God's 
sake,’ he cried, * let me be rid of Ireland or | perish.’ Arthur 
Lord Grey was chosen for the perilons post, bat the appoint- 
ment did not thea take place, because the Queen differed from 
himas to asumof 2.000, It wouldall, said Fit 
been spent in her service, and she would loseten titnes the sum 
by denying it. OF money, indeed, there was aimost grievous 
want. ‘The magazines were empty. The captains were 
almost openly mutinous. ‘The men were in rags and ready 
to desert, being forced in the meantime to sell their arms for 
sheer want. The vietuallers were unpaid and had struck 
work, The Lord Chancellor's salary was at least two years 
in arrears. Grey wos taken seriously ill at the thought of 
being forced to go to Ireland on the Queen's terms, and 
Sidney positively refused to return. Fitzwilliam had there- 
fore to remain, and to make the best of it. He received the 
title of Lord Deputy, but neither more men nor more money 
than when he held the less exalted post of Lord Justice.' 
‘After his failure at Castlemaine, Perrott snid that the 
work of ‘trotting the mountains’ was not suited to English 
soldiers. He had been promised two hundred kerne at six- 
pence a day, but had received neither the men nor the pay. 
He could not do without them, even if he had to keep them 
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at hiaown cost. The only real way of restoring order was 
to be in two places at once, as Governor and asigeneral; that 
being impossible, he must have such a force 08 would bear 
dividing, ‘To follow the kerne from wond to wood your 
Lordship knows the soldiers are far unable, Therefore, 
if I should do any good here, I must have kerne against 
kerne, and gallowglass against gallowylass, and trained men 
to do what they may for the stand.” Limerick, the garden of 
Munster, was too much impoverished to support an army, 
and the men were in dysentery from alvays eating beef with- 
out bread or vegetables, not forty horsemen being fit for 
service. The Privy Council, who had promised two hundred 
kerne, now murmured wndred, and 
the fiery President declared that he would never trast them, 
nor do anything in their faith again. From Ormonde alone, 
whorn he ‘ever loved and honoured,’ did he get any real help. 
and he was not always satisfied that even Ormonde did his best 
to prosecute the rebels, for he urged him to divide his men 
into four divisions, and then to leave Fitzmaurice no resting- 
place, But even while chiding the Earl for inaction, Perrott 
admitted that want of provisions was a fair excuse. 

In his extremity Perrott was driven to ask that Sir Johan 
of Desmond might be sent over. In the absence of the Earl 
Sir John would then be leader of the Geraldines, and would 
raw all away from James Fitzmaurice. The people of the 
poor, ruinous town of Kinsale,” as they called themselves, 
Legged for both brothers to help the President in saving them 
from the fate of Kilmallock. They of Toughal, who had yet to 
learn of what Desinond was enpable, urzed the same request. 
‘They complained of being shut up within their walls, in hourly 
fear of assault, and crushed by the cost of a garrison in which 
they had noconfidence. ‘They were worn with watching; no 
one could spend a night av home, Rich and poor were in 
the same plight, and the young would soon ba as weak as the 
old already were. Their chance of food depended on the 
precarious herring fishery. 
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Desmond and his brother, they said, ‘in their time did 
right well govern these parts,’ and their retam would send 
James Fitzmaurice beyond the seas. For Sidney they longed 
no less than for Desmond. Perrott was entirely against the 
restoration of the Earl, thinking that his further detention 
in London would secure the good behaviour of his brother. 
He advised that the Earl and Countess, who were prisoners 
at large, should be shut up in the Tower for n year, so aa to 
take away all hope of their return. This, he thought, would 
encourage the Geraldine chiefs to male separate terms. Sir 
Jolin might then be sfely sent over, security having been first 
taken for | 








good Iehaviour, * I hear,’ said Perrott, ho is 
adecent gentleman.’ Fitzwilliam, who saw Munster pretty 
mach throazh Ormonde’s eyes, was equally against both. 
“God keep both Sir John of Desmond and base money out 
of Treland, yet are they both at the seaside to come over, 
if brates be trne." 

Most people who study the acts of Sir John Perrott will 
probably be of opinion that he was a wise and honest man, 
if not always prudent for himself, But he now indulged in 
such an act of folly as can hardly be matched, even in the 
annals of Irish misgovernment. He could not catch James 
Fitzmaurice, and therefore he challenged him, resolving, if 
possible. to end the war at one blow. Had the weapons been 
those of the tiltyard, the Queen's old champion might have 
heen pretty sure of vietory, but Fitzmaurice, who at first 
encouraged the President’s idea, insisted upon sword and 
target and Irish trousers for both sides. Perrott agreed, and 
provided a pair of scarlet trousers for himself. Then Fitz- 
anaurice objected to single combat, and proposed that there 
should be fifty asiile, Tt was finally agreed that exch party 
shoul consist of twelve horse and twelve foot, (with indi 
ferent armour and weapon.’ Edward Butler was one of 
those picked on the President's side. Perrott wrote to 

* Corporation of Kinsuie ta the Pry Council, Anz. 10; 
of Youghal te the Queen, Sept. 8; Fitzwilliam to Larghi 
Perrott to Fitewilliam, Dec, 4. This last letter has a note by Fi 
in whieh he says Sir Jon nf Desmond would bas well ia Enetonl as in 
Munster, Sin spite ot his wit and -sherness* 
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Omionde to borrow his horse, and begged him to attend with 
all his force, evidently thinking that there was a danger of 
fonl play. ‘1 tenst very shortly,” he told the Earl, ‘to 
make end of this war, and to overthrow the rest of these 
raldines, which do eo much annoy ber Majesty's subjects, 
My lord. I have promised that there shall be no hurt done 
unto him by any of your lordship’s men, until such time ax 
the day he past, and T have promised him peace, that no 
man shall hurt him, oor gone of his, till this matter be tried. 
And so he wise hath promised to de the like unto all her 
Majesty's subjects.” 

It is not surps that Ormond: 
wit's end“ on receiving this extraordinary letter from his old 
brother-in-arms. ‘The manner of the President's dealing 
herein is strange tome. I will stay his lordship (if I can by 
any means) from this attempt, and will with all my heart 
join with him myself and my company, to fight against the 
traitor and his whole company, rather than he should so 
barely hazard himself with so few... 2. . God send usa 
yood hour against these villains? He may have intended 
treachery and been foiled by Ormonde’s action, or he may 
have suspected treachery; but the message he sent by his 
Trish poet gave a very good reason for not coming. ‘If I 
should kill Sir Jolin Perrott, the Queen of England can send 
another President into this province; but if he do kill me, 
there is none other to succeed me, or to command as I do, 
therefore I will not willingly fight with hin, and so tell him 
from me. In the most disturbed times in modern Ireland 
officials, even policemen, have often been protected by the 
same consideration. Perrott, however, was very angry, and 
resolved to ‘hunt the fox out of his hole,” regretting, as 
well ho might, that he had wasted so mnch time and played 
into the hands of Lis cratty foe.? 

‘The failure of colonisation projects in Munster did not 

+ Perratt's Life, pp. 61-63, Perrott to Ormonite, Nov. 18, 1571. 

* Rnocklong waa the appointed place, and Perrott kept his tryst ; but, 
“God be praised,” said Fitzwilliam, ° the rebel chief Wid not appeac. 


} Perrott’ Life. Ormonily to Fitzwilliam, Nor, 20; Fitzwilliam to the 
Privy Council, Fe! 2 
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prevent the Queen frum listening to those who imagined that 
they could found private principalities in Ireland. The dis- 
trict of Ards, in what is now the County of Down, being © 
almost surrounded by the sea, was by its position well suited 
for such an experiment. On the north-west aland frontier 
of barely ten miles might seem to require no great nuinber of 
defenders. Various offers were made, those of Secretary 
Smith being accepted by Elizabeth. Tremayne, who foresaw 
the commotion that would be caused by any scheme of 
colonisation, was in favour of more extended experiment : 
jut strongly advised that the Queen should appear as the 
patroness of 2 count 
queror, ‘The penple should be told thas their rights would 
not be infringed. snd this should by published everewhers 
in the Irish language, Had Sir Thomas Smith taken this 
advice he would still have had many diffcultics to encounter; 
hut he did not take it, and the Ulster Trish bid their first 
notice from a pamphlet written in English and published in 
London. Sir Thoms thonght that ‘the little book was evil 
done,” but was induced to agree to its being put forth by his 
son, who was to have the actual direction of the business, 
and whom bs was even content to lose in the glorious work 
of reconquering the Queen's land without burden to her or to 
the English State. The writer of the pamphlet, whether 
young Smith or snother, ect forth at length tho historical 
reasons why the English power bad waned in Ireland, and 
proposed to restore it by colonisation. A permanent garrison 
was to be established, and ‘every soldier to be made master 
of his own land, to him and his heirs for ever’ It was sup= 
pored that 600 or 700 men would be enough, and that the 
penniless younger sons, who could no longer fall back on the 
docent idleness of the abbeys, would seize upon this golden 
opportunity. ‘The examples chosen to prove how easily a 
small English force might overcome a larger body of Irish 
were singularly inapplicable to a plan of colonisation, It 
was true that (#ilbert with 100 men had driven the Munster 
rebels hefore him, that Collyer with one company had dise 
comfited 1.000 Redshanks, that Randolph wirh 300 had. 
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Veaten 8,000 O'Neills before Derry. But it was equally 
truo that the rebels were as strong ns ever when Gilbert's 
back was turned, that Scots continued to pour in, and that 
the settlement at Derry was abandoned, It was argued that 
300 horse and 100 foot would be enouzh to settle the Ards, 
and their pay would amount to 10,0004 a year, For the 
first. three yours they were to pxy no rent. for their holdings, 
ater which ic was extimated that they would be self-suppor 


























may well puzzle us: but sanguine hope characteristic 
of the sixteenth, 

“Many shall 
they shall go into a 
housing. and all things necessary. for tha 
been able to victual their army 
always constrained to march through the bogs and rivers, 
and in the night to lodge upon the grass without meat and 
fire. This is indeed a great misery . . . but consider the 
difference that is between the Deputy’s journey who seeketh 
to apprehend the rebels’ bodies... and his enterprise, whe 
desireth the land only. ! 

Whaterer English adventurers may have thought of 
‘Thomas Smith and his pamphlet, there was nothing in the 
movement which could possibly be pleasing to the Irish, 
Tha Norman family of Savage had from early times enjoved 
dominion in the Ards, and their title to considerable estates 
in the southern half had been acknowledged in 1559. It 
was eridently not intended to interfere with them, and 
though pretty thoroughly Hibernicised, they seem on the 
whole to have favoured Smith's enterprise. Had the plan 
been strictly confined to the peninsula, and adequately 
supported until the cultivation of wastes became profitable, 
a small English Pale might have been created in Ulster. 
Ruut Sir Brian MeePhelim O'Naill, chief of a clan whieh had 
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long lorded it over the southern part of Antrim and the 
northern part of Down, took fright at once. Even in the 
Ards he claimed superiority, and he rightly guessed that 
Smith's operations would extend further. Old Captain Piers 
at Carrickfergus promptly reminded the Lord Deputy that it 
wns the nature of Irishmen to let land lie idle rather than to 
see others work, and that the Clandebore O'Neills had been 
too long loose to brook the curb easily. Piers circulated a 
letter purporting to be a copy of one sent hy the Lord 
Deputy, und denying the whole story; * but the truth,” he 




















alded, ‘will soon be known, in spite of my feigning.” He 
alvised Fitzwilliam to gain time by protonding that the in- 
traders were brought in entirely against the Scots, aud to 
take timely pledges from Sir Brian MacPhelim. He would 





do his best; but when all shifts were exhausted the Lrish 
would revolt, and the resuit was only too cer 

Fitzwilliam himself reported that the im 
the pamphlet had been to strengthen the Scots, whose 
alliance all the Northern tribes now sought, and that a 
common danger had made O'Donnell and O'Neill friends. 
‘The expense of restoring peace was likely to be greater than 
any private interest could warrant. Sit Brian MacPhelin 
pleaded his own cause with considerable force, He had served 
Sussex, Croft, and Sidney faithfully, and had lately borne 
the whole cost of victualling Carrickfergus ; and the Queen, 
ignorant as he believed of his daily useftilness, was now 
about to give atway his inheritance to Saxons. In her service 
he had spent more cows and horses than were in uny one 
English county, and so it should always be while be was left 
in command, Clandeboye bad been in the hands of his 
family for fourteen generations, and he now bezsed for 
royal grant in consideration of faithful service frou his ehild~ 
hood. Whatever may have been the Queen's actual intention 
towards Sir Brian MacPhelim and the other Irish, it is clear 
that no yood was intended them. Smith eovenanted to 
suppress all rebels not only in Ards but in Chindchoye, to 
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divide the lands among the adventurers, and not to sell to 
any Irishman or Scot. English settlers were forbidden, 
except by roynl license, to intermarry with Irish or Scots, 
and they were all bound to attend the Deptty anywhere in 
Ulster for forty day 

Fitzwilliam vainly tried to explain away Smith's proj 
for all answer the unlucky pamphlet was laid before him. 
Smith himself would fain have counteracted by a letter the 
mischief done by his ‘books spread in pt He said he 
was not coming to tob Sir Phelim, but to help that loyal 
and he was willing to have any points in which their 
interests might differ decided by a lawful judge rather than 
by an appeal to arms. Ax a begiuning of friendship he 
begged Sir Brian to be the protector of his people. The 
language was not ill chosen, and liad it Leen followed by wise 
action, the scheme might yet have sneceeded. The Queen 
also wrote to Sir Brian, promising, in language which 
‘ gladded ’ him, that his lands should not be taken away. Had 
Sir Brian and his friends been frankly invited, as Tremayne 
advised, to co-operate with the Queen in a well-designed 
scheme for planting some thinly peopled districts within the 
Earldom of Ulster, they might perhaps have been friendly, 
though even that is very doubtful : managed as it was, the 
project was foredoomed to fuilure.! 

Fitzwilliam did not cease to beg for his recall or for men 
and money to do something worthy of the place which he 
was forced to fill. In his office of Vice-Treasurer he had 
incurred debt to the Crown, and if only allowed to go back 
to England he would sell Milton to pay them. In the mean- 
time Ireland lay at the mercy of a foreignenemy. Let but 
6,000 Spaniards land, and the loss would be as irrevocable 
as that of Calais, nor would the Narrow Seas be any longer 
safe. Fitzwilliam supposed that Sidney was is enemy at 
Court ; but the friendly tone of Leicester's letters makes this 















































* Fitzwilliam to Burghley, Mareh 14; to the Queen, June 273 to the 
Privy Council, June 28 ; Sir Brian MacPi-elim O'Neill to Fitzwilliam, March 
5; tothe Queen aad Privy Council, March 27: Thomas Smith, Junior, to 
ir Brian MacPhelim, May 20. Thereisa volerable accennt of this Luricess 
om chap. xiv. of Strype's Li/# 97 Smith, 
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unlikely, aud it is probable that the real difficulty was with 
the Queen. Still the late and present Deputies differed 
widely about the respective merits of Butlers and Geraldines. 
Ormonde had often begged Elizabeth nut to hear his accusers 
in his absence; and Sidney may have reported sgainst 
him, for he was now sent for, This was too much for Fitz- 
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william’s endurance. The South, he said, always was tie 
Ormonde only could manage it, and in short he coald not be 
spared! 
Ulster w: 
and iultitudinous hordes of Scots, introduced hy 
Luineach and his wifo, or seeking settlement fat themed 
kept the scanty English garrisons in constant alarm, Seriey 
Boy MacDonnell with 700 men beset Carrickfergus. 
Cleston, a brave and discreet soldier, sallied fort at. the 
head of his company and discomfited his avsailants, but re- 
ceived an arrow in his thigh: such surgery as was avail 
failing to extract it, he lingered fourteem days, and then dies 
This was the moment chosen by Elizabeth to reduce the 
army in Ireland, 9,400/, was sent over with strict injum 
tions to discharge 166 men from the feot companies and 70 
from the garrisons of Leighlin, Dungarvan, Maryborough, 
Bunratty, and Ballintober, and to hold 500 more in readine 
to go as soon as the money arrived. ‘The news spred 
over Ireland, causing ¢ general jollity' and a universal belief 
that the days of Saxon rule were over, that an Irish noble- 
man would Le Viceroy, and that all late English settlers 
would soon be hurrying to the seaside. ‘ When all be dis- 
charged,’ said the unfortunate Deputy, ‘God send me some 
rid out of Ireland, for I look to see fire round about in every 
qquarter; but I must confess this medicine is well takeu 
away, for the diverse did but putrefy under it withoat any 
Keal’ Among the men discharged were several who hai 
been at Der and who had received pensions since the 
abandonment of the post. One of these, Edmond Byrn, 
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Don Carlos, and on hearing « Spanish gentleman speak evil 
of Queen Elizabeth, had attacked Lim at the palace gates, 
though attended by two armed followers, Having killed his 
man and beaten off the two underlings. Byrne first. took 
muctuary, and then fled to Portugal, ‘There the same con= 
duct provoked the same retort, and Byme wounded the 
slanderer of his sovereign. ‘This loval Irishman afterwards 
received a pension of four shillings n dh 

‘The best excuse for Elizabeth's ill-judged parsimony was 
the great difficulty which she found in getting money at this 
time. The breach with Alva had destroyed the credit system: 
of the Netherlands, and E h finance had not yet become 
sufficient to itself. Moreover, the Queen took care that Spain 
should be fully eccupied, and the capture of Brill, which 
coincided with the discharge of the troops in Ireland, made a 
Spanish descent on that country exceedingly improbable. 
Alva had never been able to replace the Genoese treasure 
detained in England, and it was pretty clear that there would 
be none to spare for less important services. But by the re- 
Jaxation of English efforts in Ireland, nearly all that bad been. 
done there was neutralised, and it is impossible not to feel 
some pity for Fitzwilliam.? 

The Presidency of Connaught did not flourish greatly 
under Fitton's change; perhaps no one could have done any= 
thing there without a considerable army. He could indict 
O'Connor Don and MacDermot for high treason, he could 
lay whole baronies waste, and he could generally take castles. 
But he could not establish either peace or respect for the 
common law, and he dared not, while he remained in the 
province, leave the Brehou law in undisputed possession of 
the field. The civil and the canon law, as well as the law of 
England, all declared that a man should be held liable only 
for his own acts. But Irish custom extended the liability to 
descendants and to collaterals, and Fitton seems to have 
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thought it possible to play fast and loose with {le twosystems, 
and to use their own customs against the Irish, though con- 
trary, ns he believed, to all law, human and divine. 

‘The Earl of Clanticarde’s two sons were in open rebellion, ts 
and he was bound to answer for them both by Irish law, of Sane 
which be had accepted the liabilities. and by agreement 
under his own hand. The Earl was loyal enough, os his 
whole career showed, but he was unable to control his clan, 
and was perhaps notsorry to get out of atemporary difficulty 
by surrendering himcelf.. ‘There were frequent and very cir 
tial reports of an intended Spanish descent, and he 
cell have dreaded the necessity 
opposing an invader who was under papal patronage. Fitton 
seems to have had no other case against the old lord than 
that he levied exactions like his ancestors, a charge which 
came with remarkably bad grace from the President. Pitz 
william said openly that he could only be chastised by bring- 
ing in the Mayo Burkes, who bad always been rebels, and. he 
very justifiably shrunk from such a miserable expedient. A 
more respectable plan was to send Thomond home and en- 
courage him to earn a complete restoration by his service 
against the Clanricarde rebels." 

On first arriving in Dublin, Clauricarde had been shut: up Fittu aud 
in the castle. After a month he was released on his own re- canis’ 
cognisances, and three months later he was ayain committed 
on Fitton preferring against him a formal charge of being the 
counsellor, comforter, and procurer of hisson's doings. A few 
months before Fitavilliam had pronounced Fitton a wise and 
sober man, very conscientious, severely just, and not subject 
to gusts of passion, He now complained that the President. 
liad refased to reveal the charge against Clanricarde at the 
Council Board. This the Lord Deputy considered a stain on 
his own loyalty, and he demanded an opportunity of clearing. 
himself, ‘The Earl's offence, if offence there was, fell far short 
of treason. and he could be very badly spared from his own 
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country. ‘The Queen rebuked Fitton severely for his secret, 
ways, and for arresting the old Earl, who made bis submis 
sion to the Lord President of Connaught, only asking that he 
might in fature have the assistance of a councillor to keep 
order. ‘This was granted, and he was soon sent back to Con- 
naught with a general commission to grant pardons at dis 
ertion; a wonderful end to a trial for high treason. The 
Council patched up a truce between Fitton and Fitzwilliam, 
bat the flaine soon burst forth again. Clanricarde’s detention 
in Dublin lasted about six months. and he never quite forgave 
Fitton. Alter being set at liberty, he said, (I did within 
one twelvetnonth hang my own son. my brother's son, my 
cousin-german’s son, and one of the capt 
glasses, besides fifty of my own followers that bare armour 
and weapons; which the Archbishop of Tuam, the Bishop of 
Clonfert, and the whole corporation of Galway may witness.”! 

When Fitton wrote to say that he expected soon to have 
no place in his power except Galway, Fitzwilliam sneeringly 
answered that he would be a very old man before the rebels 
came to seek him at Athlone. For a few weeks longer the 
President kept the field. Clare Galway was yielded at his 
approach, and a few kerne were shot here and there, but the 
young Burkes eluded him as completely as David eluded 
Saul. On one occasion they were close, and Ulick, taking 
an axe in his hand, declared that he wonld lead on ; but the 
captain of gallowglasses, wiser in his generation, advised 
a fitter opportunity. Lady Mary Burke eseaped out of Gul- 
way, and went to join her brothers, Then provisions ran 
short, the Mayo Burkes, whom Fitzwilliam had thonght it 
possible to retain as allies, joined their namesake, and Fitton 
retired to Athlone, leaving the whole province free from any 
pretence of settled government.? 

Fitton was only three months older when he saw his 
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dismal prophecy fulfilled. Having demolished most of the 
castles in Clunricarde, lest they should offer a refuge to 
the English, the young Burkes, with a foree estimated at 
from 500 to 2,000, and largely composed of Scots mercenaries, 
plundered the district between the Suck and Shannon, then 
crossed the great river, and burned all along the left bank as 
far ns Athlone. James Fitzmaurice was with them, chiefly 
in the vain hope of relieving Castlemaine, before which Perrott 
had again sat down, Turning to the east, the wild bands 
hartied Roscommon and Westmeath, burned Mullingar, Mee- 
fick, and other places, and then doubled back to Athlone, 
to which they set fire. In spite of the guns in the castle and 
the musketeers on the steeple of the church, they approached 
beldly from the north side, broke into the cloister with the 
help of masons, and, being aided by a high wind, burned 
most of the malt and biscuit stored alove. Of the da 
soldiers promised by Fitzwilliam not one had arrived, and 
the President could only look oa while the town burned. 
Meeting with no resistance, the rebels aunin erossed the 
Shannon and went to Galway. That town wus too strong 
for thera to attempt, but they killed an English captain in 
a skirmish, and on two separate occasions passed the walls 
without serious opposition and penetrated into Connemara, 
where they chastised the O'Tlaherties for their adherence to 
English rule. Fitton could do nothing but beg the Lord 
Deputy not to pardon the treason alter the old fashion of 
Ireland. ‘It is comforted,’ he said, ‘and fostered from under 
your own elbows, I mean Dublin itself.’! 

Fitton lingered at Athlone for a few weeks and then 
retired, first to Dublin ond then to England. Fitzwilliam 
announced that Connaught wonld soon Le quiet, for there 
would be no one left to resisp the rebels. The unlucky 
President was not to be blamed, for he ‘could not work 
miracles as Moses did.’ After one more attempt to give 
trouble, which was frustrated by Perrott’s energy, Clanri- 
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carde’s sous—the MacYurlas, as they were called—saw that 
there wns no fear of punishment, and that they might as well 
sne for mercy. They told the Depaty that ther were in 
a wretched and damnable state; and this was true, for they 
were very vicious young men, ‘They knew not where to 





ly they might be assured of the pardon 
which they feared to ask. Their futher was powerless to 
control them, and he supported their petition on the ground 
that despair might - make them fullow young counsels” He 
himself was ready for any eervien. or agen te yo to prison, 
and would welcome any president that had no property 
in Connaught, ‘excepting always Sir Edward Fieton, who 
sought my blood.” A good s he added fairly enough. 
would be the best defence against corruption. Believing 
that Fitton would traduce him. he sent an agent to England 
to enter a cross case. The late president's prayer was so far 
heard that the young Burkes received no immediate pardon. 
In the meantime Athlone was held by a scanty garrison. In 
one of the long nights just after the new year Art Maguire, 
who had the watch, arranged with some of the O'Kellys to 
betray the castle. A lndder was planted and thirty-four men 
scaled the walls unobserved, when a chance noise startled the 
grard. The assailants called out in English to make way for 
the Earl of Clanricarde’s sons; but they were worsted in the 
scuffle and jumped off the battlements, several legs being 
broken. ‘If the devils had not made great shifts they had 
broken most of their necks.’ Fitzwilliam attributed the 
result entirely to God's providence, The Irish had been two 
hours inside the castle and were probably waiting for rein- 
forcements, very likely for the gracvless young men in whose 
names they protevsed to act ! 

Ormonde was summoned to England at the beginning of 
1972, and there were not wanting detractors to say that he 
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was unwilling to go, and that he was playing a game of his ItAR. 


own, Some thought him too merciful, and one of his fol- ~~ 


lowers asked Burgliley to give him a private hint inculcating 
severity. But neither Perrott nor Fitzwilliam could do with- 
out him, and be was certainly not idle. ‘The pursnit of Fitz- 
maurice was but a wild-goose chase, an] every now and then 
some new Geraldine partisan arose and gare local trouble. 
Edward Butler, with five hundred men, went to Aherlow. 
killed a few keme, and drove off some cattle which had been 
stolen from Kerry ; but themgh 
reported that he was weak and might be easily 
The difficulty was to find while Rory M . 
with a small band, swept away what he could find in the 
meadows about Cloamel, ‘The townsinen werr di 
to follow, but their sovere 
aas traitors, and they accomp: into the hills near the 
town. ‘The foolhardy sovereign, who had refused Ormonde’s 
offer of a garrison. allowed himself to be drawn into rongh 
ground, and lost bis life. ‘Then eame Edward Butler, who 
killed twenty-one of Rory's men. The solitary prisoner was 
promptly lianged, drawn, and quartered. Besides these 
services performed through his brother, Ormonde was able 
at this time to make heud against Rory Qge O’Mere, while 
Kildare, with six hundred kerne of his own and a bundred 
of the Queen's, pressed that chief from the North. 

At another time Fitzmaurice threatened Youghal, but 
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iscount of Decies sent timely aid. If to keep the Pees 


Queen's peace was the object of government, it had very prsres 


indifferent suceoss, Yet Perrott did not despair. Wales 
and Northumbria had been settled by Presidents, and why 
not Munster? ‘Came it to perfection elsewhere in one year? 
No, not im seven.’ The Irish were subtle, fond of license, 
and ready for ansthing as long as it was not for their good. 
But he claimed to have laid a sound foundation, Munster 
was no longer governed by letters from Dublin which no one 
obeyed. Before he came no man could go a mile outside 
Cork, Limerick, Yonghal. Kinsale, Kilmallock, Dinzl», or 
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become fairly safe, and English fishermen fished in peace. 
‘The rebels had dwindled from 1,900 to ‘fifty poor kerne, and 
ten or twelve bad horsemen.’ The decentralising system 
might be carried much further, and Perrott recommended a 
President for Ulster. The Lord Deputy might then spend 
some partof his time at Athlone. The advice was probably 
good, but the poverty of the Crown hindered all comprehen- 
sive reforms.' 

Early in June Perrott again besieged Castlemaine. Most 
of the MacCarthies, O'Sullivans, and other West Munster 
clans furnished contingents, as well as the Barrys and Roches, 
and some of the walled towns. James Fitzmaurice having 
failed to bring the Scots from Conmausht to its relief, the 
castle surrendered after a three months’ blockade, ‘through 
the want of provisions,’ say the unnalists, ‘not at all for want 
of defence.’ This being the only place which resisted the 
English arms, and the most convenient spot for foreigners to 
land, the suecess was considerable one in spite of the time 
it had taken. When it was just too late Fitzmaurice, with 
Ulick Burke and Shane MacOliver, passed the Shannon near 
Portumna, with the help of the O'Maddens, and marched 
down the left bunk towards Limerick, the fears or sympathies 
of the citizens again swelling their numbers to 1,000. The 
sheriff attempting to withstand them was slain with thirty of 

is men, and Perrott, who besides his own servants had only 
169 English soldiers, at ouce proceeded in search of them. 
He was accompanied by several native lords and chiefs, but 
seems to have set but little store by their services, Fitz- 
aurice lurked in the wooded and boxy plain between 
Limerick and Pallas, and MacBrien Coonayh sent word to 
Perrott that the Scots would certainly fight in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bullinagarde, The Hoods were out. and the 
President found his enemy, apparently about 600 strong, 
alvantageonsly posted on ground inaccessible to cavalry, anc 
unapproachable even hy toot soldiers marching more than 
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two abrenst. Perrott threw forward a few musketeers to 
skirmish, and then quitting the suddle led the way on foot to 
encourage the Irish lords, the attack being covered by a body 
of musketeers. The Scots threw their spears at the skir- 
mishers and seemed disposed to charge, but « second and 
better-directed voller broke them, and they fled in disorder 
towards the Glen of Aherlow. leaving afew dead on the feld. 
Perrott followed throngh a frightful country, but could not. 
weet a second chance. Clancare and Corme MacTeige, 
Mt: who in their soul hated the Desmonds, did 
good service, but the other allies were lukewarm. Perrott 
blamed Lord Roche for keeping aloof with tle . bat if 
the President’s own descriprion of the ground be tre, his 
lordship had little choice, Ormond was in Fi 
his presence alone would bave done as much as all his forees 
without him; but Sir Edmund Butler co-operated zealously 
enough with the President. and the penitent Edward exhorted 
him to fresh exertions. ‘Remember! he said, (my dear 
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brother, that though you did never so much service, it is but 
your duty, and far less than her Majesty deserved at our hands.” 
On one occasion the Butlers brought in fifty heads, and Perrott 
allowed that they served most willingly in the field, though he 
does not seem to lave had a high opinion of their actual 
achievernents.' 

There were rumours of a second invasion of Scots from 
Connaught, but they did not come, and Perrott: was left free to 
follow those already in his province. The indefatigable man 
made such preparations as he could for a gmnd attnek on 
Aherlow with the help of the two Butlers, and he set out 
from Kilmallock in advance of his army. When he had 
gone a few miles the captains overtook him in hot haste to 
say that their men had mutinied and had returned to Kil- 
muallock. The Irish auxiliaries were not bound to serve 
without English soldiers, and they immediately deserted the 








1 Perrott to the Privy Council, Nept. 1 to Fitzwilliam, Sopt. 12 and 
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President, glad enough, no doubt, of the excuse. A fow of 
the gentlemen remained, and Perrott retmced his steps to 
find his soldiers still under arms, clamouring for the Queen's 
pay, and complaining of the endless and thankless toil to 
which they were condemned. He reminded them that he 
had already offured some money on account, that more was 
‘on the way, that they had but slender excuse for their in- 
subordination, and that he had a mind to hang the ring- 
lenders, The men answered firmly but respectfully that it 
he hanged one they would all swing together for company, 
and in the end he was forced to temporise. Crippled asa 
general, the President went off tu hold assizes at Cork, where 
he found the people w d the juries ready 
to convict, so that the pleasures of hanging were not alto~ 
gether denied him. ‘Tho garrison of Kilmalleck, in a fit of 
repentance, or persuaded by their officers, male a raid into 
Aherlow and killed some thirty of Fitzmaurice’s men sleeping 
in their cabins. ‘Iam ashamed to write of so few,’ said the 
Lord President, ‘ but considering their cowardliness and the 
continual watch which they use to keep, it is accounted as 
much here to have the lives of so few, as 1,000 in some other 
country. [f I might have but one trusty gentleman of the 
Trishry I would not doubt [ should in short time bring 
the country to good quiet.” That one trusty gentleman was 
not to be had, but Ormonde’s brothers did what they eoala 
d. in xpite of recent trans 
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to prove that they were not 
gressions, never had been Iristiry, Without any help from 
Perot they attacked Fitzmaurice in his camp near Tip- 
perary,and killed 10 of his men. ‘That was the last important 
success of the campaign, which had prored beyond doubt that 
the rebels bad no chance in the feld against English soldiers 
or even against the Butler gallowglases; but it had also 
proved that they could not be fullowed with advantage, and 
that the problem of Irish government wasas far from solation 
as ever. 

On one occasion (we are not told the date or place) the 
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hunter nearly became a prey to his quarry. A. pretended 
dhserter brought news that Fitzmaurice was hard by swith 
only thirty persons, aud offered to be the President's guide, 
tendering his own Life city, With charneter 

hess Dertott followed the avn with about thiety 
at the break of day came upon Fitzmaurice accompanied hy 
100 of SUD fuot and SO horse. Trowbrige, the President's 
secretary, who rode in advance, charged the Irish and Seats 
with thive or four men, and lost his own life and « purse 
containing 1000, which served as a military chest, Nothi 
Aaumted, Perrott followed with the rest of his men. Fle 
jumped a bunk and anlored one of the rebels, Another 
Uchind him with his spear, held by the inidd 
an Indian bour-hunt, and he was barely rescued by George 
Greame, afterwards famous in the Irish wars, Out numbered 
Ty ten or twelve to one, the English soliiers were nearly ov 
whelmed, when Captait not much more prudent th 
eeulluped up with three or four fresh men, 
these to be the advanced 
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iy, Fitzmauri 
drew off. Even this lesson did not teach Perrott prudence. 
Fitamauriea, being closely pursued, fxced about near a bridge 
leading to a wood, and sent a man with a white cloth on the 
top of his spear. The Lord President allowed himself ty be 
ewwu into a parley, and while he wrangled about terms 
Fitzmaurice got, his men over the water and escaped." 

The incessant rumours of Spanish invasion led to nothing. 
Dat these forsign intrigues are worth following for the light 
which they throw upon Elizabeth's policy, Stukeley, fin 
that the Archbishop of Cashel’s party would not accept him 
as the chumpion of Irish Catholicism, went to Rome, where 
he walked barelegged and barefooted about the churches and 
streets, Fitzwilliam derisively reported that the man who 
ad given up the kingdom of Florida and th: dike of 
Treland only for holiness’ sake was about to have a ned hat. 
and that the superstitions people of Waterford really lieved 
in his eanetity, Constant communi 
tween Ireland. Spain, and the Low Countries. and there wus 
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GHAR scarcely’ southern chief or lord who was not supposed to be 
AS in correspondence with Stukeley or with some other of the 


exiles. Mong probably srmpathised with the idea of a 
Spanish invasion, though not to such an extent as the san- 
guine Fitzgibbon had represented, and others may have 
thought it prudent to make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness. The adventurer, after his return from 
Rome, was attracted by the somewhat kindred spirit of Don 
John of Austria, und served under him either at Lepanto or 
in some smaller encounter with the Turks, after which he 
retired to Madrid, and ‘for bis many deeds’ be 
a favourite than ever, A pension of 1,000 dueats per werk 
was thouht a suitable entertainment for the Duke of Inclane, 
and one Cahir O'Rourke obtained the command of forty 
men. The Bishop of Cadiz received orders trom Philip to 
punish those who refused passages to the Irish refugees, 
friars, and others, and one Cormac, calling hiraself provincial 
of the Irish Dominicans, busied himself in seeing that the 
order was carried out. The French captains under one pre- 
tence or other refused to carry these emissaries; but the 
Portuguese were more subservient, and many Irishmen sailed 
from Lisbon as well as from the Spanish ports. Meanwhile 
losal Englishmen were subjected to every inconvenience. 
Five ships were stopped at San Lucar and three at Seville, 
f Elizabeth's subjects were closely imprisoned. 
ion worked harder than ever. Rumours of a 
flcet to ke commanded by Stukeler were again rife, and some 
talked of ns many as fifty ships. Philip [L.'s slow mind was 
quite uneqral to the task of coping with such statesmen as 
Cecil and Walsingham, and they were able to watch every 
more. English merchants and sea-coptains, even Compostela 
pilgrims, took a pride in thwarting the despot, who seldom 
travelled further thun Aranjuez, and imagined that he could 
ralo all mankind by making silly marginal notes on despatches. 
Waterford having been recommended in 1569 as the best 
point for attacking Ireland, Philip, who apparently heard of 
the place for the first time, could only wonder in manuscript 
‘whether the Duke of Feria knew anything of that port.’ 
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Considering that Philip had been King of England, this i: 
fine illustrition of the aphorism as to the small amount of 
wisdom with which the world is governed.' 

‘The day of St. Bartholomew could not but hav 
in Ireland. Ta Connaught and other I 
godly, as the few Protestants esteemed themselves, tho 
it prudent to hide. The rest of the people triumphed ‘as 
though the kingdom of Antichrist were once again erected.’ 
Therm was talk of the Spanish Inquisition. but littl or no 
actual violence is recorded to have been done, Suspicivi 
filed the air, and the sudden amintralile 
friars seemed to bode some nt. They 
came out of Ulster and t ht in compan 
twenty at a time. Cormac, the so-called Provincial of the 
Dominicans, brought a budget of indulzences to Sli 
published them openly. Friars preached at Gabway befians 
the ex-may coun 
cils ut At 
went betweea Ireland and France, and Vite 
formant held that the preaching of Ulster friars ‘must 
naturally tend to rebellion.” Their evident desire, he 
thought, was to subvert the English Goverament, and ‘set 
up their own wickedness.’ In Galway the mendicants bore 
themselves like princes, so that the Pope might be thought 
King of England and Ireland. Clanricarde himself dared 
not say a word, and Limerick threatened to be soon as bad ax 
way 
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‘Those parts of Ireland which were supposed te be tolerably: 
well settled were pervaded by a sense of inszenrity. and gave 
william no help, King’s County, under the wise govern- 
ment of Henry Cowley, noted by an eminent Lawyer as being 
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the only Englishman who ruled by law, was long an excep- 
tion; but the Queen owed the constable near 2,000/., and 
such disinterestedness could not be expected from every 
officer. Cowly had bnt twenty-three men, and, tho 
others praised him, he was himself dissatistied with the state 
of his district. Cosby was less successful in the Queen's 
County, where Rory Oge O'More still kept an armed remnant 
of his tribe together, Kildare and Ormonde combined their 
torces but could not eatch him, and he refused to cross the 
Bartow exeept in the eompany of the former Earl. whe 
accordinsly brought hini to his enstle of Kilkea. Rory said 
he would make no war ayy 
assured of life and living before he would submit; nor would 
he disperse his men, who were his only protection ayninst 
many enemies. After consulting with Cosby, tho two Earls 
gave him protection for a fortnight, on his undertaking not 
to damage the corn, When Ormonde went to England Rory 
broke out again, and found his aeighboars willing enough to 
help him. Bands of afty or a hundred invaded the Pale 
nightly with music and torches, as Fitzwilliam bitterly ob- 
served, ‘lest they should be heard or seen,’ yet he would not 
ume Cosby, for he had neither men nor money! 

In Wexford a gentleman named Browne was murdered 
by the O’Byrnes, among whom Fragh MacHugh was rising 
into distinction as a guerilla chief. Agard, the seneschal ot 
Wicklow, took immediate vengeance on some of the moun- 
taineers, and was then inclined to hold out hopes of mercy as 
the best chance of catching the most guilty parties, such 
28 Matthew Furlong and others, who had employed the 
O'Byrnes. But Nicholas White, the seneschal of Wexford. 
went ‘thundering’ abont saying that the Queen would never 
pardon anyone who had a hand in Browne's murder. Fitz= 
william wiched devoutly that White had stayed in England. 
The revenge already taken might have been severe enonzh 
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even for White's taste. Led by a mountaineer whom he had 
captured, and whose life was the price of hi 
Ayurd entered the south-west corner of Wicklow, where he 
burned wes, then passed thronh the valley of 
Iinail, where he killed a foster-brother of James Eustace, 

terwards the famons rebel Lond Baltin: A sister of 
MaeDavid’s was captured, * whom, if shy do not stand 
me in stexd, [ mean to execute. plunder been the 
wobject a very large muinber of cattle mi 
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it easily have 
ve ad a quarrel 
they 
in Mngertord and 
red killing to kine, and went in at 
nidlalonch, (hoy slow many charhs, women, 
and chikleen, brought away much kine, and Tost 99) more 
ile they were killing” Feagh MacHuh just escaped, 
two of his sisters and two fister-brothers were 
Much blood was destined to be shed before the blyod of 
Rolwet Browne should Le fi ated. Sumetimes the 
t indifferent example. 
low and constable of the Castle, 
and his subesheriff were accused upon oath of having seized 
avast number of cattle on all sors of pretences, of forcing 
Jabonrers to work, and in general of every sort of violence 
and cormption. ‘These misdeeds were said to. have been 
itted by virtue of letters from the Earl of Ormonde. 
year, Hartpole was one of those licensed by 
the Lord Deputy to cess Ormonde’s lands for protection 
inst the O'Mores and O'Cunnors. No particular notice 
ns to have been taken of the eharges against him, for he 
Iv, and to be remembered 
f actor in one of the most horrible tragedies recorded 
even in [rish history." 
Fitzwilliam had reduced the army much ay 
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matter of course. He asked for reinforcements, unless the 
Queen wished deliberately to leave the whole country to the 
native Irish. Her answer was that she marvelled at the 
stir in Ireland, and that she would not send the 800 sol- 
diers he asked for; and she reminded him that Mr. Smith 
had been ready to bring over that number if Fitzwilliam bad 
hot opposed the enterprise. Smith was, however, now really 
coming, and might give some help. The poor Deputy could 
only answer the SU) men were much wanting, that 
double that number of Scots had landed in Connaught, and 
that Ormonde, on whom alone he could depend, had been 
sent forto England. But te Burghley he passionately poured 
out his griefs. (I pass over,’ le said, ‘usu 
killing, burning, spoiling 5" though they pri 
daily, and though he feared that God would demand the 
innocent blood at his hand. ‘The English name was hateful, 
and he would rather die when Ireland was lost than live in 
England to bemoan it. He could but shake the scabbard, 
for he had no sword to draw, and yet military government 
was the only government posible fora ‘people so long nursled 
in sensual immunity. The great men ‘all, tooth and nail, 
whatsoover semblance they bear, do spar, kick, and practise 
against regular justice.’ The fear of Ormonde kept some 
quiet, but in his absence their enforced frowns at the rebels 
were changed to winking. For himself, be could bear all 
if the Queen would only give him credit for doing his best, 
instead of blaming him more and more for not doing what 
he had long since declared impossible. ‘A hard word of 
a prince,’ he said, ‘is a dart toa true subject—much more, & 
nipping, a checking, and a taunting.’ ' 
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‘Tae absence of Sir Thomas Smith in France and the luke- 
attitule of the Lord Deputy delayed the Northern 
enterprise for some time, and when young Smith at last 
landed, the S00 of which the Queen spoke had dwindled 
to 100. He sailed from Liverpool on Friday, the sailors’ 
nd reached Lough Strangford on the morrow. 
¢ Brian MacPhelim to say that he hal no 

isms except on the spiritual lands—no designs ‘as yet" 
he explained in writing ta Bargllay—but the chief would not 
sep lim, and roundly refused to part with one foot of ground. 
‘Tho adventurer Lastened to the Lord Deputy, not to olfer 
id but to beg for it; but Fitzwilliam, who had not been con- 
sulted, gave him little comfort, telling the Queen that a 
singular ignorance had been shown of the jealous Irish nature, 
and that the chance of success had been immeasurably lessened 
dy sounding the trumpet so loudly beforehand. Others hesides 
Smith talked loosely of all they were going to do in Ulster; 
cone Chatterton boasting that he had a grant of O'Hanlon's 
country. Fitzwilliam bade him hold his foolish tongue; but 
he only talked the louder, and sent bis brother to Newry to 
spread the mischief further, and to have eight or nine bullocks 
estentatiously salted. ‘To have rumours spread,’ said the 
Deputy bitterly, ‘and a few beeves salted to mad men with, 
and to have no men come to tame madmen with, I must 
think, or at least doubt, to be some practice to disturb quiet 
government Tirlozh Luineach O'Neill wrote in a covertly 
threatening tone to Fitzwilliam, professing not to believe that 
Sinith had really her Majesty's authority to take his name- 
sake’s country, and advii Brian und Sorley 
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MAP. Boy alone, Sir Brian emphasised this advice by invading 
= the Ards, killing Henry Savage, burning the villages, and 
driving off all tho cattle except what could be hurriedly con- 

veyeil across the Lough into Leeale. Fitzvwilliam could only 

tell Sir Thomas Smith that he was sorry for his son's evil 
Prospects, but that soldiers were very scarce, and that. thonzh 

his goodwill was great, in material resources be ‘lad not 

enongh to set out the nisin chance. 

Ghee Sir ‘Thomas Smith perhaps hardly expected to. get no- 
fujeee thing but criticisms from the Lord Deputy, ‘The reports 
jained of had been spread aginst his will, and he lid 
i Is the [rich bat to make them lubonr virtu- 
cand stealing and killing one 
another.” He suzwested th, son could evidently effect 
nothing for the present, Fitzwilliam should employ bim in the 
Queen's pay to defend the northern frontier of the Pale. As 
Fitzwilliam could not pay even the few men he had, this was 
hardly a practical sugyestion, The O°Neills played fast and 
Jnose with the unfortunate roung man. Sometimes 2 minor 
chief would make friend! 
the nakeduess of the land, would ran off again, while Tirlogh 
Luineneh and Sir Brian MacPhelim evidently understood 
each other. It was only just possible to defend Carrickfergus 
with the help of Captain Maltby, whose company 
narrowly escaped discharge, and who generally lay in Lecal 
Fim behind the walls of the fortress Smith railed continually 
at the Lord Deputy, whose gloomy vaticinations had all been 
fulfilled. In writing to the Queen and to Smith’s futher, Fitz- 
william merely lamented that his power to help him was not 
equal to his will, but he told Burghley that he thought it 
very hard that his credit at Court should be andermined by 
the interest of a vain young man. Maintenance and not 
stomach was what the adventurer required, and he wished 
Burghley could see the letters he wrote to the Council. His 
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impudent humour needed rather to be purged than fed. CHAP. 
Maltby, a man of ability and discretion, fell to some extent 
under the influence of his sanguine commie, and the two 

pervaded Fitzwilliam to yive them commend of the ss 
nat Newry, by of operating against Sir Brian 
MacFholim. ‘They prophesied great thingy, but did noth ins 
and Fitawilliam, who bad yielded to their import 
fear of Court slanders, eynically observed that he never sup= 
posed they w 
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ld do anything, Sir Brian, om the contrary, 
burned Carrickfergus, and 100 men Tind to le 
from Newry to protect the pier, the storo-he 
little remained of the town, ‘The enterprise of the 
trom which so much bad been expeeted and whiel had been 
so much advertised, bad utterly collapsed in less than a 
yeur 

After his last overthrow by Sic Timund Butler, Fite= rama 
maurice nu Tonger attempted to make heal, but sued for tact” 
to serve her Maj other country, Beets 
offering at thi tod the chief instigators of 
his revolt, He had still eighty kere with him, and found 
no difficulty in feeding his men either in Aherlow or in the 
wild district between Macroom and Glengariffe. Perrott, 
who wished to hunt out rather than pardon him, watched the 
ports so carefully as to frustrate many attempts at evasion. 
alt least one important emissary fell into the Lord President's 
ands in the person of Edmond O'Donnell, 0 Jesuit, who 
brought letters from Gregory XIIL. to Fitzmaurice, and who 
was afterwards hanged, drawn, and quartered at Cork. ‘The 
pursuit of the arch-rebel himself failed tor want of provisions. 
‘The President was very much against the e: 
of governing ‘by intreaty,’ and his object was to male people 
fae him, 0 that they be not.kept im servile fear? ‘The 
vut letters of thanks to Lords Clancare, Barrymore, 
naw, to Sir ‘Thomas of Desinoud, aint te Sir 
Dononeh and Sir Cormae Macteige Me 
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end, fearing lest he should escape to Spuin, Perrott thought 
it desirable to accept the submission of Fitzmaurice. He 
appeared accordingly at Kilmallock, the town which had suf- 
fered s0 much and 0 lately at his linnds, accompanied! by the 
senesclal of Tmokilly and ether chief rebels, ‘The suppliants 
knelt on both knees, or. according to one account. even lay 
prostrate, and the President held the point of his noked 
sword at Fitzmaurice’ b ‘Holding their hands joined 
and cast apwards, and with countenances bewraying their 
great sorrow and fervent repentance for their former life,” 
y confessed their xins in Irish, Fitzamatitice eeprated the 
wlish, owning himself the rmkest traitor 
alive, and vowing to use his sword for ever after only im ler 
Majesty's service. As if to throw a shade of ridicule upon 
the whole thing, Fitzmaurice absurdly declared that he was 
allured by Clancare and Sir Edmund Butler, But Perrott 
was forced to be content, and had similar ceremonies per= 
formed in other towns, the inferior traitors wearing halters 
round their necks. Fitzmaurice gave up one of his sons 
as a hostage, but it was arranged that he himself should be 
sut at liberty in eave the Queen refused to accept his sub- 
mission. She was glad to find an excuse for saving money 
in Munster, or anywhere else; and Perrott, with the strange 
inconsistency he sometimes showed, soon persuaded himself 
thut Fitzmaurice bad really seen the error of his ways, and 
would prove ‘a second St, Paul.’? 

The Presidency had proved expensive, but Perrott could 
report that no armed bands were abrond, and that every 
corner of the province was safe for unarmed travellers. 
Gilbert had done nenrly as much before, bat it was clear that 
no permanent good could be done without sustained expendi~ 
ture, The experiment of ruling the Southern Geraldines 
without the Earl of Desmond was accordingly abandoned for 
the time; and, in spite of the warnings of Perrott and Fitz- 
william, Elizabeth may really have thought that years of 
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exile had tamed the Earl's unraly spirit. He hud indeed 
endured many humiliations, Arriving in London with his 
brother Sit John, about Cliristmas 1307, he was allowed to 
frequent the Court. in great want of money, Lut ander no 
personal restraint. ‘The brothers made humble sabmissions, 
surrende begging for the 
biishinent of a President and Council in Munsters and the 
Earl gave a bond in 20,000, ro observe the articles to which 
he was bound. But his rash talk, and perhaps the letters 
which he was known to write, wave offence. and both he and 
8 to the Tower, where they 
were fain to hee L0O/, for im including elothes and 
shoes ‘They sutfired trom cold and Sir John, who becane 
seriously ill, had not wherwwithal to pay the doctor and 
apothecary; anything that they did cost was paid for by the 
Queen, nothing wl g remitted from the Trish 
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estates! 

«ly Desmond wrote to cay Fitzmaurice had 20 wasted 
the country that she could not get as much as would pay her 
travelling charges. ‘I pray God.” she concluded, ‘send us 
joyful meeting or me short departure out of this world. IE 
you make any provision for me, I beseech you let the same 
Le in rendiness in Bristol against my coming, snd upon 
information thereof I will in all haste repair towards you. 
Your loving, miserable wife, 








“Eveaxor Desoxp’ 


Soon after this she joined her lnshand, and remained 
with him during the rest of his two genrs’ confinoment in the 
‘Tower. After that they were all handed over to the keeping 
of Sir Warham St, Leger, who hated Ormonde, and might 
thercfore he supposed a kind gaoler to his enemy. 
Warham complained bitterly of the expense and trouble to 
which he was put: for. besides the Enrl and Countess and Sir 
Joba, there were thirteen or fourteen servants, and they had 





' Desmond t9 Conil aml to the Duke of Norfolk, Aue. 26, 1588; 10 
the Pr 1 to the Queen, Juty (7, 1319; Sir Folin of Des 
mond ta Cee Nore af 187 24 Ma, issued ont of the: 
Eacinqiarr forthe diets ot the Ears ot Desmond ane sir doin, May 4, 569. 
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ot the prieo of a pair of shoes between them. Shut up in 
St. Leger's small house in Southwark, they all suffered. in 
health and ran up a long bill for medicine. 

Te was abit this time that Lady Desinond yrive birth to 
the untirtunate child who 
self the last and weakest of his: rac 
ever having known youth, Sir Warhs ¢ tired 
: of his guests, his Kindness to whom brought suspicion on 

Hinse to be imprison to save hin foo 
The wstraints of the Desi og 
custndis 
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ly thongh St Tower remained the 
andl hy the bewianin 








there was alre 





them back ‘to Treland, Perrott being willin 
enough to reesive Sir Sohn, but preferring that the Burl and 
Countess should have a year of the ‘Tower, since they had 
Twon using their liberty to write letters encouraging E 
mantrice to persevere in his rebellion! 











Peemond Phat Desmond shoukl try to eveape from Enghind was 
bene but natural, and his choosing the time of the Paris massacre 
iain... for an attempt probably shows that some deeper plotters than 





he were trying to make him a pawn in their game. 
were many Irishinen about London, some of whom w 
Known and others suepoeted as the bringors of tronsonable 
letters, and Burghley had his counterplot ready. The fi 
sea-eaptain Martin Frobisher, as loyal a subjvct as any Queen 
Elizabeth bad, was probably directed to put himself in the 
Enl's way. Ormonde, who came to London about this time, 
dined with Desmond and said he would try to get him 
despatched for Ireland; and it may be conjectured, thouzh 
not very charitably, that this was meant to Tull him into 
a false security, Desmond was aftaiel to see Frobisher, who, 
however, contrived to let him know thit he was willing to 
‘be bought, and that a ship of 100 tons and the island of 
Valentio might be a suitable price, Desmond was a bad 
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horseman, unable indeed to mount without help, probably 
through the wound received at Affane, and was, moreover. 
afraid to ride into Kent lest he should meet Sir Warhuin’s 
men, He preferred an oyster boat which would pass the 
Queen's ships at Gravesend without being searched, and 
Frobisher promised to help him to such a craft. So well wax 
the farce acted that one of Burghley’s spies took credit tor 
discovering the plot months 
all: the captain's wife having been employ 
scent and to implicate not only her husband bat St. Leger. 
Jerome Brett, and others who were supposed to be sevkir 

for their failure in obtaining a grant of the Des 

Munster, 
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mond territories 
be Frobisher’s own reward for taking the whole party 
to Stukeley and for invading Ireland from 
Frobisher, if she 
amused at the gi 
whom she was hoodwin 
ley or some underling of his was trying to get evidence «t 
treasonable designs, but if so the plan was changed, and. 
instead of sending Desmond to the Tower or to Tower Hill. 
it was resolved to let him go back to Ircland. He begged 
that Ormonde might be sent with him, ostensibly because his 
arrival in Munster would be certain to drive the rebels out of 
his own country into Tipperary ; really, perhaps, because he 
was afraid to leave the field clear for his rival at Court. 
After much writing and talling the terms of Desmond’: 
return were at last settled. He accepted the Anglican r= 
dous establishment in the fallesh ‘manner, renouncinir 
foreign jurisdictions and promising to assist all bishop~. 
ministers, and preachers. He undertook to keep the Queen's 
peace generally, and in particular not to molest Lords Fit 
maurice of Kerry, Barrrmore, Courer, and Decies, or any tf 
the MacCarthies, O'Sullivans, and O'Callaghans; and all dues 
properly chargeable to them were to be levied only by lel 
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any sense of humour, must have been 
seereey enjoined upon her by the spy 
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process. The Earl bound himself to put down Fitzmaurice's 


—— rebellion as soon as possible, to apprehend those who had 





fled to foreign countries, and to leave such castles in the 
Queen’s hands as she might think necessary for the public 
interest. In general he was to hold the sane posi 
Kildare or Ormonde, and he agreed not to exercise th 
palatinato jurisdiction which he claimed in Kerry until that 
claiin should have been legally detemiined in bis fwvour. 
He further promised to pay the debts he had incurred in 
Englind as soon as money cold possibly be scraped 
toaether.' 

‘The Queen granted the brothers an interview be 
departure, professed herself satistiod with the Earl's plain 
speech and good intentions, ‘and to Sir John she gave a 
privy nip, that as he hath a good wit, so he chould herealter 
use it well. He, like one not unwise nor unexpert, craved 
pardon, if anything heretofore amiss, all should be 
amended. Burghley lectured Sir John again, at greater 
length no doubt, and after a further delay of some weeks, 
caused probably by the Queen's dislike to do anything in 
Burghley’s absence, the restored exiles were forwarded to 
Treland in charge of Fitton, who lad been appointed Vice 
‘Treasurer, and the settlement of whose quarrel with Clanricarde 
rns referred to the friendly offices of the Lord Deputy and 
Council. Fitzwilliam had directions to do nothing without 
consulting Perrott, and Perrott had been much averse to 
Desmond's return, Rejoicing in his freedom, Desmond 
slipped through Wales, and Fitton heard nothing of him till 
he reached Beaama Perhaps the released prisoner ex- 
pected what actually happened, and had some half-formed 
plan of sailing before the Vice-Treasurer and reaching 
Munster without tuaning the gauntlet of the Dublin politi- 
cians, Sir Thomas Smith had indeed given the sound advice 
that, ‘seeing her Majesty doth mind to tie the Earl to her 
service with a benefit, it should be wmapl, Ueraliter of pv 
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1 Answer of the Earl of Desmond, Tan. 3. in Cire, Siunen 
by Desmond, Jan 21, in presence of several members of the Privy Cauueil 
Sir Jolin of Desmond signs as a witness 
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done, not maligne el parce, which doth so diegrnee it, that for 
love many a time it leaveth a grudge beyond in the heart. of 
him which should receive it that mars the whole benefit.’ 
But other counsels prevailed, and Desmond was detained for 
many months in Dublin—a proceeding by no means calcu 
lated to cause a lively sense of benetits conforrd.! 

Having desperately resolved to pacit} r 
Desmond home, the Queen made haste to erate disturbance 
in Ulster by licensing private conquest on a large scles 
Smith, had evidently f led, but she persuaded herself that 

he were adequately 
jaeel impossible to the bra 
and all men’s minds ran upon vaiue schimnes of conqu 
Ueyond unfathonacd seas and over unmeasured lands, 

A Raleigh and a Stukeley differed widely in moral and 
intellectual stature, but they were not without such a generic 
likeness as a horse bears to a donkey, or a lion toa cat. A 
vulgar projector like Chatterton and a rash speculator like 
young Smith could do much harm and could hardly de any 
good: but one of the most romantic and chivalrous of English 
nobles was now about to risk his all mpon the fatal shore where 
Randolph had lost his life and Sussex had endangered his repu- 
tation. Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford, having married 
Lettice, daughter of Sir F, Knollys, was first employed to pre- 
vent Mary Stuart's escape from Tutbury, but found a better 
opportunity of distinction in Northumberland’s insurrection. 
He raised a troop of horse, and acted as marshal of the royal 
army. Few or none of the old nobility had shown so much 
zeal, and the Queen rewarded him with a garter and with 
the earldom of Essex, a title which had been borne by his 
ancestors. He now offered to show his gratitude by con- 
quering a province for her Majesty at his own risk. 

‘Asa preliminary step he required agrant trom the Crown 
in fee of the whole of what is now the county of Antrim, 
bounded by the roa from Belfast to Coleraine, and on the 
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land side by the Bann and Lough Neag 
island of Rathlin. 

‘The race of Hugh Bor O'Neill and the Scots claimants 
were not forgotten, but Essex asked for anthority by martial 
law over the whole of them, a3 well as over his own followers. 
All fisheries, including those of the Bann and Lough Neagh, 
and all tithes and other spiritualities were to be comprised 
in the grant, and a commercial monopoly, fve of customs 
far sacon yenrg, was to be secured to the sottlers, Escow 
demanded the right to make galley-slaves of all [rish and. 
Scots convictel—by martial law ns it seems—of treason or 
felony, to make war and anid to enact local hws, The: 
as to have all warships sand ees, and the Dublin 
government was to have no power of itposing any cess or 
tax. 

After some haggling Essex received a grant of all Antrim 
except the lands belonging to the chartered townsmen of 
Carrickfergus, the town and castle, and 1,000 eres for their 
support. He was freed from all cesses for seven years, and 
none of his tenants were to be obliged to serve in war beyond 
the limits of his grant. The grantee had unlimited power of 
alienation to men of English birth, and authority for twelve 
years to make new subdivisions or to rename old ones. He 
had all manorial rights except pleas of the Crown, and the 
freedom of all markets in Ireland for himself and his tenants. 
Free trade was granted with all lands in amity with the 
Queen for seven years. ‘The patentee had power to give leave 
of absence to English tenants for twelre years on the ap- 
pointment of a substitute, and to admit 100 foreigners as 
denizens. The Queen agreed to furnish 200 horse and 400 
foot, the Earl providing a like number; and each party was 
bound to keep those numbers up. Costs of fortification were 
to be divided in the same way, Among the few things not 
granted were gold and silver and the right to coin 
money. The consideration offered for this enormous grant 
consisted of the services to be rendered and of property 
amounting to $00 marks left him by the Earl of March's will 
—a will of which the validity was disputed. Unpromising 
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as this scheme must have appeared to mang of those who 
knew Ireland best, it: was advocated by Burghley, Sussex, and 
Leicester; and when failure threatened, Elizabeth sceused 
them of having persuaded her ayainst her better judment. 
Sir Thomas Smith, in spite of his experien s also in 
favour of the project. 

In spite of Fitwwilliam’s efforts to keep it quiet, the 
tended expedition was talked of in Ireland almost as soon 
in London, The Lord Deputy earnestly begged th 
inight follow quickly, since th interval would certainly be 
filled with lies and cayillings, One cause of delay was that 
Essex hind no ready money. ‘The Queen w 
Jing to lend 190000, as fi 
Bucks and Essex. worth 3 
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within two years; sud if the whole 14,0007, were not repaid 


within three years, then the entire property pledged was to 
fill to the Queen, A further cause of deliy was Burghley’ 
desitw for fuller information. Since the days of Henry VIL. 
it had been the custom to send special commissioners in cases 
where the ordinary official reports were lilkely to be prejudiced 
or tainted, and Burgbley now despatched Edmund Tremarne 
with instructions to investigate necessary matters and to 
return quickly, leaving to Fitzwilliam all that could not be 
done in a hurry, Tremayne, who knew Ireland well, wa= 
strongly impressed with the ndvantnges of speed and secrecy. 
but he saw that much delay was unavoidable, and advised 
that the Earl should pnt forth mmours ef the plan being in 
definitely postponed. He was particularly ansions that: the 
whole torce should come together, lest the Trish might he 











* Burghler, Sussex, ane Leicester to Esser. 1: 
Smith to Barghles, June 2. 1573. * Her Mauiesty ce 
for my Lord of Eazex, [trast it will eontinus, and 
make much haste. The tie denweth away, 
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tempted to cut off isolated bands. A servant of Essex who 


>: had bronght letters to Maltby, Piers, and Smith, was sent 


Emon is 
mognine, 


back so as to give colour to the report of a postponement. 
But Lord Rich with 100 men, Sir Peter Carew and Sir 
Arthur Champernowne with forty each, and other gentlemen 
with smaller companies, could hardly mako their arrunge- 
ments secretly ; nor could much promptitude be expected from 
such a heterogeneous body. For the Eurl hirnself there had 
tobe provided six pieces of artillery, much powder and match, 
trenching tools, 150 calivers, sixty muskets, 200 bows, and 
two surgeons at 1s. per month. [understand wrote Sir 
Toha Perrott, who hada Pembrokeshire quarrel with the noble 
adventurer, ‘that the Earl of Essex, 
tendeth the conquest of the North, For her Majesty's service 
I wish him success, but for himself I care not what cometh 
thereof, for le und his friends have sought as much to dis+ 
credit me in my absence as in them lay.’ Neither Perrott 
nor Fitawilliam were in love with the chivalric interloper, but 
they do not appear to have thwarted him; indeed, the Queen 
specially thanked the former for his friendly tone. Her 
instinet probably told ber that men who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day with but little reward would hardly be 
prejudiced in favour of this courtly amateur.! 

Confident in Burghles'’s support, Essex made light of 
opposition. The Lord Deputy he had ‘ever loved and liked 
well of,’ though the conversation of his friends at Court did 
not foreshadow his support. But the Queen was all smiles 
and promises, and advised the Earl ‘to have consideration of 
the Irish there, which she thought had become her dis- 
obedient subjects rather because they have not: been defended 
from the force of the Scots, than for any other cause,’ and 
not to seek too hastily the conversion of a people who had 
been trained in another religion. He answered that he 











a great rout, 








* Brief of Provisions, kc, July 19. Instructions for Mr. Tremayne, 
Clerk of the Council, June 9, 1573. ‘Tremayne to Burghley, June 28 aud 
30, and July 4; Fitzwilliam to the Queen, June 12; to Burghler, June 30; 
Perrott to Warwick, July 14, ia Life, p. 75; the Queen to Perrott. Aug. 
10, Lanfey in Pembroke-hire was a residence of Essex, and be did not get 
ou well with his neighbour at Carew Castle: 
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“sould not willingly imbrue his bands with more blood than 
the necessity of the cause requireth,’ and that, when once the 
Trish had been brought to due obedience, ‘they would be 
easily brought to be of good religion.’ He was not ilestined 
to find either task particularly ea: 

Some of the land between 











fast Lough and Lough 


Neagh may have been destined as a reserve for the ONeills. 


An extant paper shows how it was proposed to quarter the 
gentlemen adventurers, and what was kept for the Queen and 
the Earl — 

Gleanem, Will. Morean of Pancowds Red Br 
Bunneygal (2), I. Knolly eterown (Ballycastle), seve= 
ral; Kenbane Castle, nor appointed; Dunseverick, Mr. 
Champernowne; Dunluce, Mr. Kelway; Portrush, Mr. 
Fitton; Coleraine, the Queen; James MacHenry’s cranogue 
at Innisloughan, reserved to keep the ford of the Bann; 
Ballymoney, Mr. Bourchier; Brian Carragh’s cranogue on 
the Bann, reserved for the ford; Castle Toome, Geo. Carle- 
ton; Massereene, not assigned: Belfast, the Queen; the 
bottom beneath the care having two little piles, Messrs. 
Barkley and Brunker; Carrickfergus, the Queen; Magee’s 
Island and the mouth across, the Queen ; Olderfleet (Larne), 
the Queen. 

As @ matter of fict, Essex never had a house of his own 
in Ulster. 





, Lord Rich: 




















Having taken leave of Elizabeth on July 19, 1573, Essex ass 


sailed from Liverpool on August 16, accompanied by Lords 
Rich and Darcy, and with enough men and stores to fill 
several vessels. ‘Ther were blown down Channel, some as far 
as Cork, but the Earl managed to land on one of the Copeland 
Islands, whence he made his way to Carrickfergus: here he 
was joined by Lord Rich, who, having got ashore at Kilcleif, 
near the month of Loagh Strangford. travelled ander Maltby’s, 
escort by way of Belfast. Others were forced to the Isle 


* See two letters, June 20 aud July 20, 1373, printed in Lodges Portraits 
(Walter, Earl af Essex), ttem Essex to Burghley. In the RO, calendared 
under Dee. 1374 (Xo. $1), is the paper adore «quoted, which shows haw 
complete a livision of Antries among thy colonists was veal ty intencel 
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of Man, A large part of the soldiers still lingered in England 
waiting for wine and other supplies; and Essex fond him- 
sclf powerless to effect anything considerable. But he put 
ona bold face, told Tirlogh Luineach that he wrs come to 
frve the Irish from the tyranny of the Scots aliens, and that 
he might find grace by helping the work, but that otherwise 
he would waste him with fire and sword, ‘The Earl advanced 
to the Bann without meeting an onomy, but: the inherent 
disadvantage of making war by private contmct soon became 
apparent. ‘The Scots withdrew behind the river, and re- 
minded Essex of the fhet that he had no military authority 
ontside the hounds « 

‘The adventurous pression was, however, 
favourable; for Sir Brian MacPhelim wrote to say that, 
thoagh he had never seen him, he knew of the forces which 
accompanied him, and of those which wer still to come. Sir 
Brian asked what terms he might expect if he returned to 
his allegiance; and Essex answered that he would mak 
none. but that simple and immediate sabmission might 
a first claim on her Majesty's clemency. Sir Brian then 
sought an interview with Captain Piers, and, accompanied by 
that officer, cme into Carrickfergus, ‘and in the most publie 
part of the house did on his knees make his submission, 
alleging little for himself, but some unkindness towards Mr. 
Smith.’ and desiring oblivion and merey in consideration of 
services to come. ‘When I had somewhat aggravated, to 
make her Majesty's mercy the greater, I took him by hand, 
asa sign of his restitution to her Highness's service; with 
promise to commend any desert of his hereafter.’ Sir Brian's 
cattle were in the Route, the district between the Bush and 
the Bann, and as sole security for their owner's performance 
Essex had them driven into the fields about Carrickfe Tau, 
where he supposed them to be in perfect safety. ‘The chief 
talked pleasantly of his hostility to the Scots, and proposed 
to submit a plan for entrapping those who had sought to 
rebel in his company. ‘The Trish generally professed great 
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joy at the strict orders issued by the Earl against injuring 
them or taking their goods without fall payment, and at 
being allowed not only to reap their own com, but also 
what belonged to the Scots. On the whole, the natives 
appeared admirably disposed, and great praise was due 
to Captain Piers and Captain Maltby for their ability and 
diligence.’ 

So things went on, and for more than a fortnight all was 
merry as a marriage bell, while $ 
tunities of measuring the invade 
someone hinted to < that cows 
nd that he had better be on his guard, Piers was avean 
ly sent with 100 mounted men to drive the stock close 
towether in the immediate neighLourhood of the castle, and 
he returned saying that all was fast, that at least 10,000 head 
were in sight, and that he had lett trusty scouts who would 
find out what was going on, and give twelve hours’ notice of 
ntended mischief. The Earl suid tha ad his sus- 
picions ; but either this was an afterthought or Piers was 
the revere of vizilunt, for it was three o'eluek next day 
betore he found ont that Sir Brian had withdrawn his horned 
hostages twelve or fourteen hors before, having bribed the 
scours to say nothing about it. Five hundred Scots had 
landed at Lough Foyle, and Sir Brian hastened to join his 
forces to these of Tirlogh Luineach. Trish and Scots com- 
Dined might hope to escape the common enemy, ‘The Earl 
mounted at onee, and spurred after Sir Brian for fourteen 
miles, when he was overtaken by night. The cattle reached 
the shelter of thick woods, and Eases returned to learn that 
ny of the townsmen were in the plot. He imprisoned 
several, and regretted deeply that he had no power to execute 
them. In his rage and disappaintment he professed to be 
n had thrown off the mask, ‘for now I have 
ion to trust the Irish, whereby I might have been 
more abuse, than by open foree I shall... .. My first 
Lut lenity, plainnese, and an equal 
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nar. justica abroad, and less trust at home.’ It needed but small 
SS experience of Irish life to tam a Quixote into something not 
very unlike s Pizarro; and Sir Peter Carew did not conceal 
his joy that the trac nature of the natives was now manifest, 
and that the danger of their being overmuch trusted was at 
an end." 
Ries ‘The force collected at Carrickfergus consisted of GOO foot, 
Si 949 horse, 100 Iabourers, and 200 Kerne. The adventurers 
were nominally 400 strong, but most of them were still in 
England ; 200 soldiers ‘d in Somersetshire arrived armed 
with whire sticks, though it was said that Caprain Barkley 
had 4007, for an outfit. The Northern horse, under Captain 
Selby, complhtined that they were brought to a desert and 
that they could not live on their pag, and the foot grumbled 
at haviug to give fourpence sterling for rations. Provisions 
began to run short, and it became necessary to even for 
the free passage of cows out of Lecale. ‘The escort sent to 
convoy them were attacked by Scots in the pass between 
Carrickfergus and Belfast. and after four hours’ skirmishing. 
found the Laggan flooded and hai to return. Had it not 
been for the intercession of § 





















sex, who remembered what 
he himself had endured in Ulster, it is probable that Essex 
would have had nothing but water and beef, and not too 
much of the latter; while the com which he bad at great 
expense provided was diverted by the Bristol tmders to 
some more profitable use. Still, he was master in the field, 
though he sought in vain for anything like a general engage~ 
ment, Once Sir Brian ventured into the neighbourhood with 
his herds, which had eaten up the grass in Northern Antrim, 
and Essex set upon them near Mnssereene with 300 or 400 
horse. ‘The Baron of Dungannon did good serriee, William 
Norris behaved with the utmost gellantry, and his brother 
John showed the qualities which afterwards made him famous. 
‘The result was a prey of 400 cows and the slaughter of some 
forty kerne and cowherds. ‘But if T had been well guided,” 
said Essex, ‘or if my footmen had been come unto me, who 
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were then three miles from ime, I had taken 10,000 of his 
Kine, and caught Brian and his company at a great dis- 
advantage.’ Much virtue in If. He returned from this not 
very glorious foray to find that his preenrsor and ally, the 
unlucky Smith, had been slain that day ‘by the revolting 
of certain Irishmen of his own household, to whom he over- 
much trusted, whereof one being retained by a rebel did kill 
him with @ shot” ‘The remnant of his men were unable to 
hold out at Comber, and sent to the Earl for help, but 200 
of his kerne took the opportunity to mutiny, and he could do 
nothing. A fewdays luter Essex reached Longh Strangtord, 
uly to tind Comber in ashes. ‘The friendly Savages liad led 
Smith's men into the peninsula of Ards. Sir Brian was fully 
avenged of the authors of those printed books which had filled 
him with such alarm, Smith's patent remained in force during 
Elizabeth's life, and gave some trouble, but nothing serious 
was ever attempted under it.t 

Fitton and Desmond arrived in Dablia on Lady Day, and 
the Earl was first detained until the arrival of the Lord 
President. Perrott had always been against his leaving 
England, and, being therefore in no hurry to reach Dublin, 
he proceeded leisurely to beat out the embers of rebellion 
before he should be practically superseded. The late insur- 
gents professed much fear lest the Earl should mislike their 
yielding after standing out so long. ‘The Lord President 
could, however, say that ways were safe, that towns were no 
longer straitly shut up, that Kilmollock wes rebuilt, and 
that he, had protected no rebel who lwd not first sub= 
mitted. “Ho had tale ‘no provision akithe Queen's peice, bat 
had bought all in » high market, greatly to his own loss; for 
no horseman could really support himself and two horses, and 
keep his arms and armour in order for 63d. a day. There 
were complaints that he had interfered too much in Tipperary, 
although James Tobin, Ormonde’s sheriff, had contumeliously 
refused to execute his warrants for treason, a matter entirely 
outside the palatinate jurisliction. Tipperary was in con- 
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sequence the most disordered part of Munster. Forty-five 
malefactors were executed at Limerick, and Perrott proposed 
to do the like at Cashel and Clonmel; at the lutter place 
confining himself’ to off-nces committed outside Ormonde's 
jurisdiction. Nor was much lost by such forbearance, for, 
whatever may have been that Earl's faults, he lad not 
Iwen remiss in the way of executions, Independently of” 
what the Butlers had done, the Lord President could report: 
that he had killed or hanged $00 persons with the luss of” 
only eighteen Englishmen. ‘The wonder is that between 
sword and Halter there was any able-bodied left in 
Munster! 

When Perrott had done bis hanging he went to Dublin and 
reported that Desmond was devoid of reason, and that nothing 
could Le done with bim. The Earl, however, declared that 
the unreasonableness was in the Government, who demanded 
of him more than he had promised, and when he made fresh 
promises refused to accept them. His right to a palatinate 
jurisdiction in Kerry was held void by the lawyers; he was 
ready to exercise it only according to ler Majesty's pleasure, 
and without engrafting any Irish customs upon it, and ho 
made no objection to the establishment of courts leet, and 
courts baron. As to coyne and livery, he would forego them 
for six months, pending the decision of his cause. He was 
more willing than able to abolish them permanently, bub 
was quite rendy to agree to such a reasonable composition 
as impartial commissioners might agree upon, On the other 
hand, he demanded immediate restoration to is country, and 
all castles which he claimed either as owner or mortgagee, 
except Castlemartyr and Castlemaine, which were reserved 
to the Queen, This was all very well; but Desmond gave 
out generally that there would be no more Presidents after 
Christmas, and this was hardly the way to coneiliate Perrott, 
who had ao veto upon all Munster matters. Sir John Fitz- 
gerald was more pliable or more politic than the Earl, and 
he risked little by loyal professions, for nothing that he did 
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or said really committed the Geraldine connection. On 
promising to put down the Breion law, to suffer no com- 
Position for felony, and to abstain from gathering thymers 
and dicers about him, he was allowed to return into Munster, 
leaving his brother to endure ‘an easy restraint for a little 
time.’ 

‘There was probably some vain hope that 
remit enough money to pay the debts incurred in England— 
usubject abont which there was mach correspondence, and 
which seems to have been thought wearly as important as 
the state of Munster, Pierrot went to Cork. where the 
sessions were well attended and where he executed six 
ons, This, though quite @ matter of coure, was 
recorded with Lut the Lord President took far 
ein having forced the men to give up their 
glibbes and in having bullied or coaxed the gentlewomen 
into foregoing the great rolls which they wore on their Leads. 
‘By wading into this further danger! he said, (I ain assnred 
to have no wife in these parts. and for England when I re- 
emburk I lool there to have none. For all my gains here is 
for every white Lair that I brought over with me sixty, and 
a thin purse, low great soever the report went of things that 
sume to my hand by the Marseillpan ship.”! 

‘This vessel, the * Peter and Paul,’ belonging to Marseilles, 
Dut laden at Lisbon with a rich cargo of pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, soap, salad oil, sugar, ‘ grains,’ ani cctton- 
wool, arrived at Youghal in November 1572. She had forty 
persons on board, chiefly Portuguese, but among them were 
slishman, a Nenpolitan, and two French passengers. 
Fitzvrilliam, npon some report of a general restraint of trade 
with Spain, which might include Portugal, sent o commission 
to Perrott to detain the ship and to sell the cargo. At 
Youghal it might have been impossible to protect her from 
Piper and Garratt, two of the many pirates who at this time 
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infested British waters, and she was brought round to Cork, 
where the men were billeted on the aldermen and allowed 
the ron of the city. Perrott petitioned for a grant of the 
cargo, but the owners, who were wholly or partly French, 
complained to the Queen. Proceedings followed in the 
Admiralty, and the goods were not sold; but the ship was 
found to be rotten, and had to be unladen. This was eare- 
fully done: every article was scrupulously accounted for, and 
the foreigners certified that nothing had been extorted from 
them by war of ransom. It ix the fate of every active 
provincial govemor to have many detractors among the stay= 
at-homes, and Perrott’s enemies raised a ery at Court accas~ 
ing him of making away with the cargo. His defence was 
complete and perfectly satisfuctory to the Government, but 
he continued to be troubled about it for some time, and the 
voluminous correspondence extant shows how great was the 
commotion exeited.! 

As if Munster had not troubles enough, an attempt was 
made at this time to revive Sir Peter Carew's shadowy claim 
toa principality there, and some of the projectors renewed 
their offers to colonise parts of the province, Fitzwilliam 
referred to Perrott, who reported strongly against Carew. 
‘The mete disclosure of his title, he said, would rouse a nest 
of homets; and he protested against a private adventurer 
being allowed to break the peace which he had established 
with great labour and tribulation, Sidney had three soldiers 
to Fitzwilliam’s one, yet it had taxed his resources severely 
to still Carew's first commotion. It would be cheaper for the 
Queen to buy him out than to let him meddle again. The 
people saw clearly that what affected one would atfect all, and 
Sir Peter was obliged to promise not to stir farther in the 
matter? 











' Testimonial under towa seal of Cork, April 18, Perrott to Burghley, 
April 19, with enclosures: to the Privy Council, May 1 and July 2; Peti- 
Hicus of Jolin Besse and Jol Moreas, May 11 and June 18 ; Fitewiliam to 
the Priry Council, Jane 13, with enclosures. Permvtt's Life, p. 76. 

2 See State papers of April, 1573. Lord Depaty and Connell to the 
‘Queen, June 10, with encloums: Essex to the rity Council, Suv. 2. 
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The more Perrott saw of Desmond the less he liked him, 
He had grumbled ot his return; had he known him Letter he 
would have cried aloud. He now besought the Queen to 
have him tuken back to England, for he would never learn 
manners in Dublin, and could do nothing but harm in 
Munster. To Burghley Perrott wrote still more unrestrain- 
edly that the Earlwas fitter to keep Bedlam than to rule 
a newly reformed country. In Munster, wrote the President 
proudly, the plough already laughed the unbridled rogue to 
scorn, and improvement was visible. ‘The poor prayed 
for the Queen. The e en had almost given up swearing 
by their lords’ hands, ‘The 8.000 or 900 men capable of 
heating arms honoured berh’s name, and their hands 
began to wax hard in labour as their feet once did in 
‘The revenne might soon be expected 
to increase. |) he said in lan- 
fe Which must have appealed very strongly to Elizabeth, 
e any one thing heavier upon their souls than others, 
it ix that they have not made a thorough conquest of this 
realm’? 

The Queen gracefully thanked Perrott for his services, 
begged him not to leave his post on account of his health, 
and proposed to send over an English doctor who knew his 
constitution, But she did not recall Desmond, who com- 
plained loudly of his long detention and declared his good 
intentions, while admitting that he had made many rash 
speeches. It does not seem to have oceurred to him that 
man who could not rule his tongue was hardly fit to rules 
province. In the meantime his officers lett the land waste, 
and seized Glin Castle in defiance of the President, whose 
health obliged him to go suddenly to England without taking 
the vengeance he had threatened. The highest: praise which 
can be given him for his government of 3Lunster is to quote 
the words which the ‘ Four Masters’ used in derision: — The 
departure of the President was lamented by the poor, the 
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widows, the feebls, and the unvarlike of the country’ No 
sooner was his back turned than the Geraldines bean to stir 
ominously, James Fitzmaurice reopened his intrigues with 
Spain, Finding that his wife had been writing amorous 
letters to Edward Butler, he divoreed her summarily and 
married O'Connor Kerry's widow, whose castle of Cartign- 
foyle, ‘the strongest and beautifullest’ in West Munster, 
thus fell into his hands, and offered a ready harbour 
for ‘Jack Spaniard.’ He conferred with Clanricarde’s sons 
—ta sage Parl s 
John was supposed to be privy. Fitzwilliam saw that 
mischief wa 























iy the win y to 
Minster, when Desmond, whose tone had been gmadually 
growing less submissive, cut the knot by escaping from 
Dublin.! 

Being sent back to England was probably what Desmond 
really fenred, for he afterwards said he hud received letters 
from England hinting at such athing. He complained of no 
harsh treatment in Dublin, where he was placed under the 
Mayor's charge, but not closely confined. Either wishiag for 
or dreading an escape, his gaoler told the Government, that 
the Earl was welcome to his house and table, but that he 
would no longer answer for his safe keeping. Some say that 
he was allowed out on parole, which he kept for a fortnight 
and then broke. Telling the Mayor that he was going out 
hunting, and that he would return at night, he went to 
Grangegorman, and thence escaped by dint of riding into 
Munster. He was escorted through Kildare by Rory Oge 
O'More and Piers Grace, both noted brigands or guerillas, and 
received in the Queen's County by 100 O'Mores, and in 
Limerick by James Fitzmaurice. At Lough Gur the Earl 
and Countess lost no time about showing themselves in Irish 
dress, and we cannot duubt that glibles and rolls at once 





? Fitzwilliam to Burghley, Oct. 13; to the Privy Conncil, Nov. 5; the 
Queen to Perrott, uz. 10; Desmond to the Queen, July 17 and Oct 28; to 
the Privy Council, July 18 anil Oct. 28; to Thu 28: 
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became fashionable again. All the Geraldines hastened to 
arms, ‘ knowing no God, no Prince, but the Earl, no law bat 
his behests." Desmond promptly gave out that he would 
allow no sheriffs, thus practically deciding the palatinate ques- 
tion in his own favour; and to all appearanees he wns soon as 
powerful as any of his ancestors had been. Fit: 
towarn the fugitive that he was in great danger of losing 
all. but to Burghley be confessed his fearof a yreat conspiracy. 
The lawyers were afraid to yo circuit in Munster, and not a 
single councillor could be got to zo to Cork, where Perrott 
had lately done such execation. In a few day 
and Castlemartyr, which had taken so much pains to neduce, 
were again in Geraldine hands, and there was sean nothin 
to show for Perrott’s Presidency bat the gidbeted corp=rs of 
some nutlefactors, and the tears of ‘the poor, the widows, 
the feeble, and the unwarlike.’* 

The yeneral course of governmont was neither smooth nor 
glorious from the time when Elizabeth determined to restore 
Dvsmond to Ireland, until he practically carried out her first 
intention by escaping trom Dublin, Leis and Offily were 
almost as bad as they had ever been, In the former, Coshy 
was forced by his weakness to wink at disorder. Tn the latter, 
Henry Cowley, who was honourably distinguished as the only 
English officer who really tried to rule legally, had to go to 
Dublin to beg in wain for one hundred men, Without them 
he hardly knew how to got lack to Philipstown, outside 
Which he could at the best scarcely stir. The gen 
opinion was that the Queen menat to leave all to [rich 
government. ‘The miserable town of Athenry had been 
plundered and left utterly desolate by Clanricarde’s sons, and 
an alderman danced attendance on Fitzwilliam and Fitton, 
begging for help which they could not give. Ormonde's 
country in his absence was scarcely better than the rebel di 
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CHAP. tricts, and the Graces, who would have obeyed the Earl but 

= no one else, carried off Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick’s wife and 
daughter, Sir Barnaby pursued and recovered the young 
lady, but her mother, who was in delicate health, spent some 
misoruble weeks in captivity in Tipperary and Kilkenny: 
King Edward's old companion poured forth his gtief to 
Sidney, and signed himself ‘your poor tormented friend.’ 
‘Tremagne, who had orders to makespecial inquiries about this 
outrage, reported that Fitzwilliam had followed it up well. 
Bat Fitzwilliam could really do very little, for old Cormac 
OConnor was again at the head of a Scotch and Irish band 
who horered between Leinster and Connanuht. ‘The force 
of the country would not serve against the old chief, nor do 
any damage fo the native gentlemen so that the whole brunt 
fell on the scanty garrison and yet more scanty settlers. 
Athlone Castle was actually entered by the rebels, and Con 
naught was left to its own devices. Tremarne reported that 
Clanricarde was quite unable to restrain his graceless sons. 
Fitton thought his Inte subjects might, perhaps, by good 
management be persuaded to star quiet as longas they liked, 
‘which kind of quiet is no new thing in the politics of Ire- 
land,’ Like everyone else, he attributed all to the Queen's 
illjudged parsimony, ‘sparing too sparely I fear will cost 
more spending.’ ! 

Titewitiam For most practical purposes the two chief personages in 

MULER"® the Trish Government at this time were the Lord Deputy and 
Vice-Treasurer Fitton—the bearer of the sword aad the 
bearer of the purse. The way in which they worked together 
was not edifying, nor calculated to impress the natives with 
a senso of dignity and power. Having inquired into the 
quarrel between Fitton and Clanricarde, the Lord Deputy and 
Council decided that the former had made good his ease, and 
they patched up u precarious fricudlship between them. But 
in the daily intercourse between hostile officials it was less 
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easy to maintain a friendly appearance. Fitzwilliam was a 
man of basty temper, Fitton was said to be vain-glorions 
and wns certainly quarrelsome and litigions. An opportunity 
for explosion was alforded by an aifray between the Vice- 
Treasurer's servant Roden, a. gentleman's son—with the ex- 
pectation of one hundred marks a ypar, he notes, 2s if that 
had anything to do with it—and one Burnell, a fullower of 
the Clerk of the Council, and a friend of Captain Harrington, 
the Lord Deputy’s nephew. Roden broke Burnell’s head 
with his davger, and) Hartington threatened vengeance. 
According to Fitton's account, Harrington's servant. James 
Meade, met Roden in the stro 
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ds, and 
cad, villain!’ immediately man him through the 








shouting ‘I 
body. ‘The coroner's jury found that the deed was dono in 
self-defence, but Meade was indicted for murder in the Queen's 
Bench, and the Grand Jury found a bill for manslaughter, 
whereupon the Lord Deputy granted a general pardon, and 
thus defeated both law and justice entirely. Fitton asked to 
see the record of pardon, whicli he retainedas evidence, and, 
refusing to restore it, was imprisoned in the common gaol 
during the Lord Deputy’s pleasure. Next day Fitzwilliam 
thought better of it, and summoned the Vice-Treasurer to the 
Council Board, but he refused to take his seat, declaring that he 
had done nothing wrong, and that one who had been judged a 
contemner of authority was unworthy to act as a councillor. 
He pressed hard for a full inquiry, and the noise soon reached 
the Queen's ears, who exonerated Fitton, told him to take his 
seat again fearlessly, and to repute it praise and honour that 
he had suffered for doing her Majesty good service. Fitz- 
william she rebuked sharply for giving a pardon which she 
herself would have feared to grant, lest the blood of slain men 
should ery vengeance upon the malm. It was gene 
in England, she informed the Trish Council, that the 
the Deputy's tools and Fitton only a true councillor. 
Vice-Treasurer was not likely to hide the letter addre: 
himself, and the other soon got wind in spite of every 
To the Queen Fitzwilliam could little but that he 
deservedly li 
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QAP. Fitton before one hundred persons, impeaching his truth and 
SS honesty, and saying that if he kept away from the Council 
Board he was but one councillor the less. Having his cue 
from the Queen, Fitton dutifully attended next d 
be allowed on the whole to have got much the best of it. 
Fitzwilliam had not the temper to conceal his ferlinys,though 
he dared not dispute her Majesty's decision, for he told 
Burghley that the other was a deep dissembler and his pro- 
fessed enemy. Malicious, filse, and cowardly, he had yi 
Lim two deadly ites, and was to he distrusted for ever. 




















send me into the euth or to be tied into a dungeon rather 







than to be coupled with such a venomous person. # 
At this critical time death deprived the [rish Government 
of Lord Chancellor Weston’s services, He hiad held the Great 





al for six years, respected by all the vfficial world as a 
father to the commonwealth; and the very Irishry lamented 
his loss. Weston was sincerely religious, not without a tinge 
of Puritanism, and was filled with anxiety at the condition of 
the Irish Church. Non-resident clergymen and desecrated 
churches were the rule, andl he felt that he was giving a bad 
example by holding the temporalities of two deanecies, Wells 
and and St. Patrick's in Ireland. Tt was thus that 
scanty salaries were eked out both before and alter the Refor- 
mation, His conscientious scruples aggravated his naturally 
weak health, mainly caused, as he believed. by the damp 
climate, more probably by the want of vegetables and by wn- 
skilful physicians. He left a widow who appears to have 
been worthy of him, and an equally virtuous daughter, who 
was married first to Brady, Bishop of Meath, and afterwards 
to Secretary Fenton. Catherine Fenton. the only daughter 
of this second marriage, whilst in her nurse's arms, consented 
in childish play to be the wife of Richard Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Cork. ‘Many years Inter Boyle, a widower of four 
years’ standing, actually married the ‘little lady ' with whom 
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he had ployed in his bachelor days, ‘That she inherited the 
Virtues of her mother, grandmother, and grandtather, mag ba 
inferred from the beautiful passage in which one of the most 
powerful and successful men of his time has recorded his 
debt to his second wife, ‘I never,” he says, ‘demanded any 
marriage portion, neither had promise of’ any in 
my consideration ; yet her father after my marriage uve me 
1,008. in gold with hor; but the itt of his daughter unto 
mo I must ever thankfully the emwn of 
my blessings; for she was a must re . virtan, lov 
I the days of her life, and the 
al chikleen, who, w 
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and obedient wife unto me 
happy mother of all my hope 
posterity, E heseweh Cod ta bless.” Among the children 
the famous Orrery, and the yet mone fmous Robert Boyle.* 

The relations of England both wich France and Smia 
were at this time extremely strained, and Antonio de Guera:, 
the Spanish Commissioner in London, thought the exp-i- 
tion of Essex might be turned to gnod purpose, ‘Tho 
English refugees in Spain and the Low Countries leept 
pressing Philip to invade [reland, and Rowland Turner, call~ 
ing himself Lord Audley, an English priest from Louvain. 
was sent to Ulster with letters from De (iueras to Sir Brian 
MacPhelim. Estes, the Spaniard wrote, was abont to land 
with 3,000 men and to esterminate the O'Neills. In orler 
to frustrate his plan, Sir Brian was advised to pat himself 
under the direction of Turner, a pradent, worthy, and faith- 
ful Catholic gentleman, with 50 splendidly armed men 
awaiting his orders in England. Turner, who had lately 
been in Spain, Scotland, and the Ise of Man, was weil 
known to the English Government; and his foolish boasts 
abont hanging all Protestants were not likely to enhance his 
reputation for ability or discretion. Sir Brian, though very 
willing to keep off Essex, had no idea of directly opposing 
Queen Elizabeth, nor of engaging in cecumenical plots tor 
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the extirpation of heresy. Like Archbishop Fitzgibbon, he 
feared that tho English Catholics would make a tool of him, 
and throw him away when o turn hnd been served, He 
received Turner very coldly, who bitterly complained that he 
was not believed, though an exile for God's sake and for that 
of the Irish. Captain Piers hinted to Sir Brian that Turner's 
noble blood was fabulous, and the exile, while insisting upon 
his own stainless pedigree, retorted that Piers himself was 
the son of a scoundrel, and unworthy of being believed on his 
oath, His language, indeed, though Le wrote in Latin, was 
almost worthy of Marryat’s boatswain. The Trish were 
wretched, beggarly paupers, the slaves of the Ei who 
took their cattle and fished their waters without payment, 
and held all their country either by force or fraud. By 
listening to Turner the natives mig! 
make the English their slaves for ever. Bat they would not, 
listen; and Turner shook the dust from his feet, though 
Essex thought he could trace the effects of his machinations. 
He was afterwards employed by Alva, and received money 
from Philip, but he does not appear to hare risked a second 
rebuff in Ireland." 

After Smith's death Essex could do little but bemoan his 
hard fate and confess that the people, ‘to increase their own 
plague, had refused her Majesty's mercies.’ ‘The causes of 
failure he thus sums up: ‘Two great disadvantages I find 
in this little time of my continuance here. The first by the 
adventurers, of whom the most part, not having forgotten the 
delicacies of England, and wanting resolute minds to endure 
the travail of a year or two in this waste country, have for- 
saken me, feigning excuses to repair home, where I hear they 
give forth speeches in dislike of the enterprise to the dis- 
couragement of others. The second, that’the common hired 
soldiers, both horsemen and footmen, mislike of their pay, 
and allege that they were not pressed by commission but by 
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+ News out of Spain ia Forrign Grlendar, Jan"%, 1572. A.de Guerasto 
the Rebels in Ulster, Moy 1573; Rowland Turner to Sir Brian MacPhelim, 
1573; Essex to the Privy Council, Oct. 4; and see Domestic Calendar, 
additional, Dee. 1573 and Anz, 1574. 
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Persuasion, and therefore ought not to be detained in this 
service longer thaa they like to stay, This is not hidden from 
the Irish, who also are fully persuaded that this war is alto 
gether mine, alleging that if it were your Majesty's, it should 
be executed by the Lord Deputy, being sour chief’ general 
here; and therefore thinking that I must be in a short time 
wearied with the charge, have confederated to stand ia arms, 
which they would never do with your Majesty unless it were 
in respect of me, whereby I must acknowledge the weakuess 
‘of myself, and so consequently of any subject that shall 
attempt any great service, and therein part with his prince 
either honour or profit. ‘Therefore my humble petition is, 
that, albeit the moiety of the charge be mine. according to 
my covenant with your Majesty, that yet some means may 
be devised that all the oificers, soldiers, and dealers in this 
war may seem to be your Majesty's; the war yours, and the 
reformation your Majesty's, and I only the instrument and 
executor of this service ; whereby all men shall either pat on 
Detter contentations and new courayes, or else I with better 
warrant may punish the mutiny and the base ignobility of 
the soldiers’ minds." ! 

‘The Devon and Somerset men, under Captaia Burrowes, 
showed a particularly eraven spirit, and began to detert at 
the prospect of active sertice. Essex hanged a few without 
much effect, for they preferred both starving and hanging 
to fighting. This is not surprising when we consider how 
they were recruited. The Privy Council directed the 
Western gentlemen to call for volunteers, and in default of 
a response to press those whom the country could best spare. 
Of course they sent all the greatest blackguards, 

Captain Thomas Wilsford, who saw clearly how matters 
stood, reported that the Izish were actuated ‘ by despair to 
farm any part of their lands. They affirm they are no rebels, 
for that they say it is not the Queen's wars, aad that they do 
but defend their own lands and goods.’ The English, mora. 
over, were unwarlike, ‘through the fat, delicate soil and long 


1 Essex to the Queen, Nov, 2% 1573, 
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peace at home,’ and unable to cope with the Irish, who, while 
retaining their native hardiness, had become skilled in the 
use of weapons. The task was too great for any but the 
Queen, though Essex was one to go through with his under- 
taking even at the cost of his earldum, He ‘shot not at the 
gain and revenue of the matter, but rather for the honour 
and credit of the cause.’ It is not in this poetic fashion that 
flourishing colonies have been founded, nor was the Earl him- 
self sanguine, for he sent a trusty messenger to England with 
detailed account of his troubles; and indeed nothing could 
be worse than the aspect of affairs, especially after the escape 
of Desmond had made it hopeless to expect kelp trom the 
Pale. 

Essex could do nothing against the enemy, but some 
whom he considered lukewarm friends were more within his 
power. Piers, being accused of giving information to Sir 
Brian, was closely imprisoned and treated with excessive 
harshness, though there does not appear to have been any 
evidence against him. Nor was Fitzwilliam spared, for the 
Trish very reasonably held that if the war was the Queen's 
the army sould be led by the Queen's Deputy, and it is pro- 
bable that that experienced officer was of the same opinion 
himself, Essex professed readiness to serve under him as 
a private adventurer, but in the meantime accused him of 
encouraging libels against Burghley and himself. ‘He could 
be contented to hear me ill spoken of openly in his chamber 
by his own servants, and be to show countenance, as though 
he took pleasure in bis man's words... he can bs con- 
tented to sit in his chair and smile; and because I see 
farther that all the Irish messengers of Ulster are daily with 
his lordship and I no way made privy to their petitions, or 
causes of their coming thither, I conclude that underhand 
many things may pass to my disadvantage, for already, what- 
soever I require at any Irishman’s hands, he appealeth to the 
Lord Deputy’? Captain Wilsford thought that Ulster was 








+ Instructions for E, Wacerhouse, Nov. 2; Thomas Wilsford toBarghley, 
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about the quietest part of Ireland, and it is likely that 
Fitzwilliam, besides a not unnatural jealousy, thought it 
extremely unreasonable that with the scanty forces at his 
disposal he should be in any way called upon to advance 
the Northern enterprise. 

The carrying off of the Fitzpatrick Indies had created 
much stir at the English Court, on account of the high 
position of the victims, That, however, was in n remote 
part of the country, and the captives were detained as 
hostages only. The story of an abduction of the day throws 
more light upon the state of society than any number of 
political disquisicions. Janet Marward, heiress and titular 
baroness of Skeyne in Meath, a manor worth some 200L 
a year, was a royal ward, and the Queen gave her wardship 
to Fitzwilliam, who sold it to her stepfather, Nicholas Nugent, 
second Baron of the Exchequer. Her mother, besides being 
married to a judge, wasthe daughter of ajudge, Jolin Plunket, 
Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench. Nuyent sold the un- 
fortunate girl to his nephew, the Baron of Delvin’s brother, 
‘ Afterwards, by procurement of the mother, the maid, being 
but eleven years old, was made to mislike of Nugent and to 
like of the young Lord of Dunsany, being of the Plunkets, 
whereupon there fell great discord Letween the Houses of 
Delrin and Dunsany, and the maid being by her mother 
and father-in-law brought into this city as the safest place 
to keep her, on Friday Inst at night about twelve o'clock 
the Baron of Delvin's brother, accompanied with a number 
of armed men, the watch being either negligent or corrupted, 
entered one of the postern gates of the city with twenty 
swords and eutered by sleight into the house where the maid 
lay, and foreibly carried her away. to the great terror of the 
mother and of all the rest.’ William Nugent married the 
heiress without her own consent or that of her friends. But 
we may hope that in time she got to ‘ like of” her lawless 
husband tolembly well, for when he was in prison for con- 
recorded that she sent him some 
ping on under the very shadow 















spiracy nine years after it 
shirts. With such things 
of Dublin Castle, it is no wonder that Fitawilliam should 
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our clamour for recall or that he should regret the hard fate 

SSL of his three marringeable daughters, who were losing their 
time in Ireland. Hd they been heiresses and royal wards 
their lot might hare been still harder. 






White, MLR, to Burghley, Dec: 12 1 
} petition to Burghley, Sept, 158: 


Fitzwilliam to Burghley, 
Ormonde to Burghley, 
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‘Tue esenpa of Desmond had made a great difference in the 
state of Ireland, for no chicf either in north or south could 
afford to neglect such a fhetor in insular polities. Clanri= 
carde, being invited by him to a conference, informed the 
Government that he would, if possible, persunde him to con- 
formity. Desmond also souzht Sir Edmund Butler. who was 
now sincerely loyal. and made to him a general denial of re~ 
bellious intentions, Butler advised him to ga to the Lord 
Deputy and make his peace, but this he would not do. ‘Sir 
Edmund Butler,’ he said, ‘if you had known what extremity 
Thad suffered in England, you would never give me the like 
counsel’ And to clench the argument. he exhibited the 
patched and pieced hose and shoes which he had been forced 
to wear continually in England. Sir Edmund answered that 
he had suffered much more, but was now at liberty by her 
Majesty's grace, Desmond would not willingly confess him- 
self disloyal, yet it is plain that he liked Queen Elizabeth 
best at a distance.! 

With hamble men, or with those whom he believed 
friendly, the Earl was less guarded, and made no secret of his 
intention to annoy the Batlers and their friends, and he said 
he would rather have an old mantle in Munster than a tom 
sill gown in England. He went about with a rubble of 800 
or 900, so that peaceable flix wished they had accompanied 
Perrott to England or drowned themselves at his departure. 
The Barrys and Roches kad to support his lawless train, 
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though the influence of the Countess and others for » time 
prevented open plander; but Desmond refused to reduce his 
followers while Bourchier remained in garrison at Kilmallock. 
‘The townsmen were not to be trusted, and Ladders were being 
prepared in the woods. Even Cork refused to support nine 
soldiers, though a regular warrant was produced, ani James 
Fitzmaurice's attitude was very threatening; for he made 
litle secret of hiring Seots, and a Scots visitor ostentatiously 
douned Irish attire. But there was no hick of logal protes- 
sions. ‘Betora Gud, Mr, Walshe,’ he ssid, (I do not intend 
it, nor will do harm to any man tinless Tam compelled. 
Another less noted partisan appeared Detore Castlemaine on 
Christmas Eve with thity sword and target men, The 
porter, either corrapted or a sympathizer, hid furnished the 
assailants with impressions of the keys in dough, and new keys 
had been made, ‘The Geraldines entered quietly, and found 
the garrison plaving cards. ‘They tumed them out, taking 
back such as were willing to change masters. Desmond, 
three days later. reported that the castle had been taken 
without his orders and agninst his will, that he had put in 
warders of his own, and arrested the adventurers who bad 
seized the place. About the same time the seneschal of 
Inckilly took possession of Castlemartyr, Rumours of re- 
Dellion and foreign invasion filled the air, and merchants who 
had seen golden visions of Irish prosperity informed Burghley 
that the escape of Desmond had spoiled all.! 

The importance of Desmond's escape was not lost on the 

















|. English Government, and it was resolved to send a semi- 


vfficial messenger to remonstrate with him in a friendly way. 
‘Tho person chosen was Kildare's brother Edward, Lieutenant 
of the Gentleman Pensioners, and no doubt it was supposed 
that bis name and blood would recommend him to Desmond. 
There had probably been a close acquaintance between them 
in England. Fitzgerald had a regular commission from the 
Queen, bué she desired him to write always to his wife or 


* Bourcier to Fitzwilliam, Dec. 17, 1973; Declaration of P. Sherlock, 


Dec. 18; Desmond to Justice Walshe, Dee. 28, 1573; Edward Castlelyn 10 
Burghley, Jan 16, 1574, (The batter was written at intervals from Dec. 2.1 
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sister, so as to keep up tho appearance of a private tour. The 
experienced courtier may have thought the matter too weighty 
for women, for he wrote all privately to Burghley. Axa 
precaution 300 men were ordered to Invlaud, and others were 
held in readiness, Rather mone thaa 6,000, was sent in 
money, with strict injunctions that it should be spent on the 

tors, 








exigencies of the moment, and not on satisfying cre 
‘This new way of paying old debts was not found practicable. 
Whe mons and in less than two months 








y was quickly spent 
the Irish Government was asking for more. 

If Elizabeth really imagined that her Lieutenant of Pen- 
sioners, who had been Ih if at all in Treland since his 
childhood, could travel as a private gentleman without 
attracting notice, the notion was quickly dispelled. The 
Irish Government treated him in all respects as a Royal 
Commissioner, and furnished him with careful instructions. 
‘The Munster rivers were flooded, and there was a difficulty 
about corresponding with Desmond, He professed himself 
ready to meet hi nun near Cloamel on the last day of 
Taawary, but declined to go to Dublin, and stiffly maintained 
that he was ready to prove all that he bad ever asserted 
against the Lord Deputy or Sir John Perrott. There was no 
want of information as to Desmond's evil intentions. Patrick 
Sherlock, sheriff of Waterford, a stout old campaigner who 
had served the Emperor and the King of France, warned the 
English Government that all malcontents, north and south, 
were banded together, and that they would soon have 3,000 
men in the field. The Earl of Ormonde and 1,000 English 
soldiers was Sherlock's prescription. Justice Walshe was 
h of the same opinion, and so was Maurice O'Brien, 
Bishop-Elect of Killaloe, a Cambridge maa, who had become 
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* Fitagerald was de-patcbed in Dee. 1573, and arrived in Ireland before 
D sev Fitawiltiam’ letter of that date; Burghley’s notes in Murdin, 
PR Elwanl Fitzzentld to Burebloy, Feb. 13, 1574; Desmond to Lorct 
Deputy and Council, and to E, Fitzgerald, Jan, 9. In the latter letter 
Desmond signs himself, ‘Your a ‘The 
Trivy Council to Desmond, Jam. 17, and the Queen to Fitzwilliam, Jan. 18, 
Toth in Chrem, Instauctions for the Lord Deputy of Ireland, March 30, 
in (ure, 
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more English than the English, and who declared that it 
would be better to be a prisoner in England than a free man 
in Ireland. Mulroney O'Carroll informed the seneschal of 
Queen's County that a messenger of Desmond's had been at 
his house, and after drinking much whiskey had told him of 
letters sent Ly the Earl to O'Neill, Clanricarde, the O'Mores, 
OConnors, and O'Brrnes. Shane Burke, with 600 Scots, 
wes to harry the King’s and Queen's Counties. O'Carroll, 
who addressed Cosby as his father, admitted that the truth 
was obscure, and that servants often exceeded it in speaking 
of their masters; but he confirmed the man’s story to some 
extent, and stated that a tload in the non had alone 
prevented Desmond from meeting Clanricanle. Anxiety for 
this meeting was believed to be the cause of Desmond's delay 
in meeting Fitzgerald. All accounts agreed that there was 
to be a general attack on the English settlers, that Desmond 
would have no president or other English official resident 
if he could help it, and that he aspired to be rather a tribu- 
tary sovereign than a subject.’ 

So far as any seerecy went, Edward Fitzgerald might as 
well have had his commission read with tuck of drum in 
every town and village. His unostentatious mode of travel- 
ling merely gave an excuse for not treating him with much 
respect. At Clonmel the municipality refused him livery for 
his horses; he was obliged to forage for himself, and he had 
to wait long before Desmond would take the trouble to meet 
him, Seven articles founded upon the instructions of the 
Irish Goverament were propounded to the Earl. His answers 
were not considered altogether dutiful, and by the advice of 
some English gentlemen in his company Fitzgerald gave him 
an opportunity of amending them, Thus, he at first refused 
to be judged in any way by the Lord Deputy or Lord 
President, they having a private grudge against him. On 
second thoughts he said nothing about Perrott and Fitz- 
william, but merely pleaded his poverty, his previous long 











© P. Sherlock to Fitzwilliam, Dec. 
18M; Mulrony O'Carroll to F. Cos! 
Feb. 6 
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detention, and his doubts as to ‘indifference of hearing’ there, 
as reasons for not visiting Dublin. But if ‘such of the 
Council os were indifferent’ would come to the borders of his 
country, he was ready to agree to anything reasonable. Of 
general professions of loyalty the Earl was lavish enough, 
but when it came to material guarantees there was less com- 
pliance, He was ready to give up castles to his cousin, Mr. 
Edward Fitagerald. who had no warrant to take them and 
no means of holding them, but not to Captain Bourchier, 
who had both. And he expressly saved all the Liberties 
to which he laid claim. James Fitzmaurice, Sir John of 
Desmond, and Andaw Skiddy, Judge of’ the 
Kerry, were among these who signed the Earl's amended 
ansiver! 

Fitzgerald reported ‘that such of the Earl's blood and 
kindred as stand in danger of the Luv do persuade him that his 
state, by reason of his departure from ‘Dublin ,is most dangerous, 
and therefore they do advise the Earl, for their safeguards, 
to receive a general pardon for him and them, which if ther 
may not procure, it seemeth they are bent to work what in 
them lieth to cause the Earl to stand upon terms.” Desmond 
seemed to fear an invasion of his country, and his kinsman 
did what he could, which was very little, to persuade bim 
that mo such invasion was meant. The instinct of the 
Geraldines was truer than the courtier’s smooth phrases, for 
on the very day fixed for the meeting Elizabeth wrote to 
Fitzwilliam, blaming him sharply for lying still in Dublin 
and giving the Earl so much scope. She was about to send 
orer Sir John Perrott with $00 men, and suggested that in 
the meantime the independent lords and gentlemen of Mun- 
ster might be encouraged to make war against Desmond, and 
authorised to take coyne and livery for the purpose. Perrott 
had already shown what his views were, and it was no doubt 
well known in Munster that Fitzwilliam had urgently be- 
sought his retarn. But either the Lord President excused 
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+ Edward Fitegeraid to Fitzwilliam, Jan. 18, The negotiations may be 
easily studied in five papers in Carer ; printed ander 1373, but belonginy 
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himself on the ground of ill-health, or the Queen's humour 
changed, for she accepted Desmond's answer, though not 
very graciously, and encouraged him to hope for pardon and 
favour! 

About the time that Essex was sending over Waterhouse, 
the attention of Elizabeth and her Ministers seems suddenly 
to have been directed to Ulster, The Queen woke up to the 
fact thab there was little hope of revenue, and not much of 
military success. The discomfited adventurers had spread 
hostile reports, and intending culonists were reduced to the 
state of mind which the pervsil of a fimous novel may be 





supposed to have had upon many who had thought of seeking 
their fortunes upon the Lanks of the Mississippi. Essex was 
desired to send some one who could resolve the Queen's 
doubts, both as to the actual state of Ulster and as to its 
prospects for the future. Tivo trusty messengers were ac- 
cordingly sent, Essex not concealing his opinion that force 
alone could reduce the North. Sir Brian MacPhelim might 
express contrition for his former conduct, but the natives 
generally were ‘false of their word,’ and in the absence of 
a strong force nothing less than a general rerolt was to be 
looked for. 

Owing, perhaps, to the exertions of Waterhouse, or pos- 
sibly to some qualm of conscience in her Majesty as to the 
ruin which was overtaking her faithful servant's private 
estate, potitive ordors were sent to the Irish Goremment to 
treat him with more consideration, and to give him a com- 
mission as Governor of Ulster with authority quite equal to 
that of a President in other provinces. Fitzwvilliam was also 
told to give out that the expedition was not intended against 
the natives, but against the usurping Scots. In practice, of 
course, no such distinetion was or could be observed. Fitz~ 
william hastened to assure Walsingham, who had just become 
Secretary of State, that the rumour of his opposition to Essex 

+ The Queen to Fitzwilliam, Jan. 31; Perrott's Life, p. 108; Privy 


Connell to Fitzwilliam, March 29, 

° Estex to the Privy Council, sent by Wilsford and Carleton, Jaa. 16, 
137. Consultatioas of Irelant, Nov. Mura, ps. 258. * Doubts 
moved by the Queen,’ 1573; SP, Jeduud, vol, sliii, (No. 36) 
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was mere slander, and that he would embrace his enterprise 
heartily. : 

The English Ministry saw clearly enough that nothing 
could be made of the Ulster expedition without great expense, 
This the Queen was most unwilling to incur, and some 
proposed to make Essex Lord Deputy ay 
of the difficulty. He was, they said, ‘painful in watch, in 
travail, in wet and drs, in hunger and cold. and frank of his 
own purse in her Majesty's service.” ‘The Queen's honour 
would be saved by awing in this 
enterprise, and the Earl's feelings wonld be spared 1 
moting instead of recalling him. But EI 
positively to make anyone Deputy wio bad a landed estate 
in Ireland, and the reason was good whether suggested by 
Leicester or not. Sir F. Knollys feared that if the Queen 
would neither make the Earl Depaty, nor take the enterp 
into her own hands, the unlucky adventurer would be un- 
done, to her Majesty's great danger and dishonour. Lady 
Esses's futher might have 





the easiest way out 
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gen well pleased to have her living 
in Dublin, but if Leicester, as is exceedingly probable, was 
already her lover, opposition would not be wanting. * Yet all 
men,’ says Knollys significantly, ‘outwardly do seem to farour 
my Lord Essex and his enterprise.”* 

Essex became Governor of Ulster, and im less than a 
month longed to be rid of an office which he could not fll 
with credit. He was very willing to be Lord Deputy, for that 
might give him the means of reducing Ulster, but he feared 
that no Deputy would ever brook a separate governor for the 
Norther province, 

Having planned an expedition against Tirlogh Luiueach, 
he applied to Fitzwilliam for help, and the Deputy, willing to 
show his goodwill, called upon the gentlemen of the Pale, 
But, with the single exception of Lord Slane, they refused 
to go. Even the Louth people, who were on the borders of 








* The Queen to Fitzwilliam, January 18; Fitzwilliam to Walsingham, 
Feb, 6; Lord Depaty and Gruneil to the (Jueen, Feb. 10, 

1+ Reasons that may move the Queen,'&e.. Feb 1; Knullyst0 Deezhler, 
in Dererene, p31 
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Ulster, would do nothing but complain that they were over- 
taxed ; ‘and they think, said Essex sarcastically, ‘to have 
greater thanks for denial to go with me, than for their for- 
wardness in this service; they do so often and so openly 
exclaim and complain unto me, and I not able to redress it, 
as I am truly weary of myself’ ‘The treatment which the 
regular troops received wus not such as to make the service 
popular. Fitzwilliam, or some of those about him, tried to 
Iushand the scanty resources of the Irish Government by 
giving the vietualler a hint that he need not exert himself too 
much in Ulster. ‘The garrisons of Dundalls and Newry were 
sal desertion was only pre- 
barrels of herrings which 
one of the Eurl’s servants had bought at Carlingford. ‘For 
twenty days,’ wrote the sorely tried Governor, ‘they bad 
neither bread, drink, fish, nor flesh, bat were forced to beg, 
and lay their arms, pieces, and garments in gage for to buy 
them food.’ The 800 men last sent oer had been willingly 
diverted to Ulster by the Lord Deputy, who wanted the means 
to feed them, and there was‘ no provision made for these men, 
neither yet for §0 horsemen and 260 footmen, end tue 
victualler hath unto them delivered but only 302. to make 
provision for these 00 and odd men; ... and the soldiers 
because they, in their extremity, received those herrings from 
me, do think that the charge of their victualling is mine, and 
do lay the blame of their wants upon me, and do all fall to 
mutiny, and say that unless I will see that they shall be 
better victuslled, they will do neither any service, nor yet 
abide there.’! 

“For my part,’ said Eseex, with a noble obstinacy, ‘I will 
not leave the enterprize as long as I have any foot of land in 
England unsold. But my land is so entangled to the Queen's 
Majesty, for that money which I had of her towards this 
journey, as I cannot sell any land that I have for the one- 
half of that which before I might havo dono,’ He was in the 
position of a borrower driving a risky trade, or of a would-be 
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insurer who leads an unbealthy life. No one was willing to 
lend or to buy where the Queen was first mortgagee. Ho 
proposed two courses to her Majesty. If she would bear the 
charge of 100 horse and 600 foot, while he furnished 100 
horse, and made last effort with the adventurers, then be 
engaged to make the North profitable to the Crown. either by 
rents from tho natives or by English settlers.‘ Let me bear 
both tlie biame and the shame if I do not before Christmas 
make that part as quiet as any part in Ireland shall be.” 
For himself he asked only a grant at a nominal rent of 
Island Magee, the long narrow peninsnla which protect 
Lough Larne from the firy of the Northern Sea, on. cot 

of contributing 5000, towards any town which the Queen 
might think proper to build there. I find it more easier to 
bear the charg’ of 200 nen than to bear the name ofa general 
without wages.’ ‘The other alternative was for the Queen to 
take 25U/.a year in land in discharge of the 10,0002.which he 
owed her, and to free the third part of his estate from the 
claim of the Crown. He would then do his best to carry out 
the criginal scheme alone,‘ but vet this way will neither please 
the adventurers, nor encouzage them to go forwards.’ ! 

‘The Queen had resolved to recall Essex as soon as he had 
“lapped up’ all matters with Tirlogh Luineach and Sir Brian 
upon the most decent terms possible, and to limit her efforts 
in Ulster to keeping a small garrison at Carrickfergus, and 
to wheedling a small tribute out of the chief. But after 
reading the letter Inst quoted she changed her mind. Her 
heart was touched, and she resolved to give anotlier chance to 
a subject whose loralty no neglect could impair, and whose 
constancy no failure could overcome. In one of thoze letters 
which go far to explain her wonderful power, she thanked 
him heartily for his services, unauecersfal as they had hitherto 
been, ‘acknowledging the same to have been grounded not 
upon gain, but upoa honour, an argument of true nobility, 
and we cannot, whatsoever issue the same hath had, but make 




























+ Essex to Burzhley, Sussex, and Leicester, March 8. The Earl's ex- 
penses were over [0i.a day. He had to keep 160 men and eighty borse, and 
fo Arner all vctunls and Forage from Engband 
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account of you as of that noble man who, in respect of other 


—— service, hath rather chosen to suffer any intolerable toil in 


Ewex 
powerless, 


Ireland than yield to enjoy the delicacy of England. Which 
rare affection, if we should not cherish, we should show our 
selves unworthy of so rare a servant. He had complained 
that his letters were not answered; she reminded him that 
they contained matters not fit for every secretary, ‘ to which 
our eyes and the fire only hare been made privy.’ She ac~ 
cepted his surrender of Clandeboye, and agreed for a tims 
to maintain the required force, and she promiced to ;zrant him 
Island Magee. ‘The Lord Deputy should resume the govern 
ment, receiving at the same time strict and secret instrac- 
tions to co-operate with binn in hisattemyt to expel the Scots 
and to reduce Sir Brian MacPhelim. 

But royal words, however sweet, could not conquer Ulster. 
Heroic as was his character in many ways, Essex hnd not the 
gifts which hava been given to a fow grat generals. Ho 
could not infxse courage or endurance into wretehed starre- 
lings, nor had he administrative genius to conquer the 
shortcomings of his commissarint. Newry and Dundalk must 
have heen evacuated but for a timely supply of herrings. 
‘The peculation was snch that stores calculated to Inst six 
amonths did not last four, and that the full supplies for near 
600 men were expended on much less than half the number. 
‘The powder was one-quarter coal dust, and was not worth 
firing. ‘The Carrickfergus garrison was reduced nearly two- 
thirds by desertion and disease, and was so completely 
isolated that a trareller going to Dublin might consider 100 
horse but a scanty escort. ‘The filth of the town was such as 
to make fever almost universal. The services of religion 
were neglected, for the ‘belly-ted ministers" who were in- 
duced to visit Ulster liked the danger and hard fare no better 
than the gentlemen adventurers whose service had consisted 
in eating without paying. The reinforcements sent were of 
such quality as to be worse than useless: 100 were raw 
recruits from Oxfordshire and Berkshire; 200 were from 
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Cheshire nnd Laneashire, and so bad—the Lancashire men 
especially—as to be scarce fit for field labour, As labourers 
Essex had to keep them, ‘for soldiers,’ he said, ‘they will 
never be.” Qne hundred veterans promised from Berwick had 
been countermanded on a rumour of Desmond's submission. 
who had the lealing of the ra 
el to lay his bones in Ireland, ‘The thet was thar 
‘as had such a bad name in England that es 
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who possibly could avoided servico there. Waterhouse, who 
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mis torhaye beew too strong for hi sy wens 
spateheal to the old pestehouse. ‘the wrerched lads died 
Tike fies ab the rate of fifteen or twenty a day—800 wens 
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kat once, and none could hope to escape. cely a man 
was fit even thr sentry duty. Esse lay among his men, 
and there was not a night but one, two, or three died within 
ten feet of him. ‘The remonstrances of his officers against 
this heroie foolhardiness prevailed at lust, and he was induced 
to withdraw the remains of the garrison, Out of some G00 
only 200, more dead than alive, reached the Pale, where he 
had to support them at his own expense.! 

‘The Queen's gracious letter caused hope to spring once 
more in the Earl's breast, and with such men as he eould 

















muster he resolved to chastise Sir Brian MacPhelim. That 
chief was proclaimed traitor, and 2000. was pat upon his 
head. At first he despised such threats, and some skirmish- 
ing took place. Having the worst in these encounters. and 
perhaps hearing exaggerated accounts of the reinforcement, 


Sir Brian thought it. prudent to submit. Some thoughe that 
this was done only to gain time until the provisions were 
exhausted ; but it is probable that Sir Brian looked upon war 
nst the Quien's Governor as different from war against 
‘url of Essex in his capacity of private adventurer, So 
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RAP. fr as hamility of language went, nothing could be said 
SEXY against him. He acknowledged that after many years’ loral 
service he had wandered into the wilderness like o blind 
Beast without knowledge of good. By the good grace of 
Almighty God he had been called home, and his chief desire 
fajesty’s face. Clandebove was the 
Queen's, and he was ready to pay a rent of 1,500 kine tor 
the first year nnd to increase it afterwards. At his earnest 
reqnest Essex interceded for his pardon, and was sanguine 
enough to express an opinion that it would be well 
deserved." 
But all mea, Tt seems that Burghley wished to make Evsex Deputy, 
peg P ; 
uing for it, 





must fail, but the Earl, though he was accnsed of intri 
had no wish to incur hatred and euvy* in that unfortunate 
office.’ ‘Who shall serve the Queen and his country faith- 
fully’ he said with an evident side glance at Fitzwilliam, 
“shall have his fair reward for his travail; but if he will 
respect his gain more than his prince, country, or honesty, 
then may he make his gain unmerciful.’ He was quite ready 
to serve under Sidney or any other settled Governor, ‘and 
‘such a one as is fit for Ireland, not Ireland for him. . . . All 
the ill-disposed now rob and steal, hoping that the new 
Governor will pardon all done before his time. . . . This 
people wax proud ; sea, the best might be amended; all need 
TheLerd Correction.’ The actual Deputy declared that he ‘fretted 
Denuts’s way his life in misery.’ Not only was he persistently and, 
according to himself, quite unjustly accused of trying to 
thwart the Ulster enterprise, but he fourd his credit every- 
where depreciated. Edward Fitzgerald, who may be sup- 
posed to have been tolerably impartial, declared that he 
pitied his cad state. The evil feared him but a little. The 
Pale bore him no good-will. The soldiers misliked him, 
while the captains complained ; and tho eouneillors eynically 
abstained from giving advice whenever he seemed inclined to 
do anything unpopular or capable of misrepresentation. He 
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accused his old antagonist VieeTreasurer Fitton of annoying 
him in every possible way, withholding his pay, disputing 
his requisitions, and refusing to follow him into the field. 

‘T would,’ said Fitzwilliam with evident sincerity, ‘abide 
the pricking ont of my eye or the stitching up of my lip” 
rather than let private feeling hinder public service ; Tut he 
confessed that he could not help disliking a man who coun- 
terworked God's will by projudicing the 
aginst his official superior, with no higher object than to 
weatify his own malicious vanity. Fitton was evidently a 
prowking person, but he solemnly declared he nover gave 
Fitavilliam a crabbed word, whereas the Lord Depary’s 
honsehold was a hothed of slander against him. Such, 
according to his own account, was the Vice-Treasurcr’s 
conscious innocence that he magnanimously signed State 
papers which contained covert attacks upon his oftieia 
duct. The poor Depnity could only testify am 
vain-glorious humour, and beg ty Ie meen 
“tabering.”' 

Had F avour he 
might have laughed at his enemies, and even at his daughter's 
nnwedded condition, But the Queen blamed him roundly 
for staying lazily in Dublin, while Desmond lorded it in 
Munster and Essex struggled on unsupported in Ulster, and 
while Connaught scarcely preserved the semblance of the 
royal dominion, Fitawilliam pleaded with perfect trath that 
to take the field without proper forces would be to risk hor 
Majesty's honour. His credit was at the lowest chb. ‘The 
commissariat was in a state of chaos, and thowgh he had otten 
and urgently asked for a victualler none was sent—a most 
necessary minister, the toilsome care of whose charge dori 
trouble me more than half the Government besides.” To save 
appearances he gave ont that he expected bis recall daily. 
* Between these chang said Essex, im words that apply 
“ll all the mischief in Ireland nl 
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therefore it were good to make it surely known that he shall 
still remain, or else to send such a Governor as you do deter- 
mine on presently, for the expectation of a change maketh 
this man not to be obeyed nor eared for.'! 

Fam tor ‘The misvion of Edward Fitegerald in Munster having had 
Siiguer "mo very favourable result, the Queen rebuked Fitzwilliam 
sharply for giving him orders, contrary to her instructions, ‘ to 
deal and negotiate with the Earl of Desmond as sent from 
us, whereas contrariwise our meaning was that he privately, 
ns a kinsman, should have repaired unto him by your 
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Ticense, not by onr direction; . . . for as the matter is now 
handled, we think ourselves touched in honour, for that the 
Earl may have cause to think that we should now seek upon 
him—o thing very unfitting for the place and quality we 
hold.’ The harassed Deputy, who had himself the worst 
opinions of Desmond's intentions, lamented his hard fate, 
and sent Sir James Dowdall, Second Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, to remind the Earl that there was a government 
in Treland. He had no force to cooree, though the Queen 
taunted him with his indolence, and there were constant 
rumours of invasion, requiring in his opinion the presence 
of men of war on the coasts of Cork and Kerry, Dovdatl’s 
letters remained long unanswered, and he lay idly at Clon- 
mel listening to reports which he knew were too vague to 
be worth forwarding. Justice Walshe, in whose single person 
the government or non-government of Munster for the 
moment centred, furnished Burghley with a long list of 
Desmond's misdeeds. He lind spoiled the Sheriff of Limerick 
and threatened to cut his tongue out for complaining. all 
sorts flocked to him, finding it easier and cheaper to rob than 
to work and be robbed. Desmond gave out that there should 
be no law but Brehon law between Gernldines. James Fitz- 
maurice was moving very suspiciously, and bad been accepted 
as chief by the Ryans of Owney, a wild country bordering on 
the Shannon, The MacSheelwys, or Desmond gallowginsses, 
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had taken the Mayor of Limerick and kept him in pawn 
for one of their number who was the Queen's hostage. 
But the most daring act of all was the apprehension of 
Captain Bonrchier, who was attacked on the high-rond 
neat Kilmalloek, and driven. into a castle belonging to tho 
Sheriff of Limerick. James Fitzmaurice hurried to the spot 
with astrong force, took him out, and gave him in custody 
to a personal enemy, Edmund Fitalavy, who treated him so 
cruelly that he was rendy to put an end to himsel 

An English resident ar Waterford, who had held some 
sort of commission, Inmented over Perrott’s departure, and 
the consequent revolt of Munster to her ‘monstrous Trish 
fashion.” Te thonght it wonld have been better for Des- 
mond to sutfer the decent restraints of entoresd residence in 
Dublin, than such liberty as he enjoyed in the South, Irish 
colts could only be bridled with a sharp English bit; Bel- 
am and Sidney, Gilbere and Perrott, being the fittest 
riders hitherto. He said very truly that long impynity bad. 
introduced universal laxity, and had made conspiracy the 
most attractive of occupations? One pardoned malefnetor 
bred a hundred more, Every debtor ran off to the woods, and 
in his ehameter of rebel soon received a pardon. Law- 
abiding had become n matter of indenture. ‘The writer, who 
was learned, had a theory, probably derived from Greek 
history, that islanders were naturally turbulent, and cited 
Civerv and Aristotle as authorities for the argument that 
severity was the best. cure for lasity, and that valinnce was 
necessary for the government of barbarous nations. Another 
Englishman of a less classical or more Paritanical turn 
thought the Irish could be starved out by taking or destror= 
ing the herds apon whose milk they fed. He added that 
there could not be a greater sacrifice to God 


1 The Queen to Fitzwilliam, March 30 ; Fitzwilliam to the Privy Couneit, 
Apa 25; Dowlall to Fitzwilliam, Slay 2: N. Walshe to Burzhley, June 10: 
‘Thomas Suekford to Burghley, June; Joba Symeott to Eurzhiey, June 4 ; 
Lont Deputy and Council to Desmand, May 
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Desmond had guns, taken at Castlemaine, and it was 
feared that neither Cork, Galway, nor Kinsale were sate. 
The chiots were supposed to have decided that if a President 
came each would overthrow his own castle and take to the 
field, ve hundred ladders and a quanti 

1 been collected within easy 
rebbishop Fitzzibbon were in Brittany consulting with 
ic intrigners were as busy as ever in 
an, and a servant in Desmond's livery had been sean at 
nish Court, Among some thirty English and Trich 
Catholics of note who were in Spain about this time were 
Stuleloy and bhon, Rowland Turner, Willian: Walshe. 
th, and Dr. Nicholas Sanders, who was 
agreater part than any of them in Trish 
history. Philip lavished great sums upon them, and was 
besides said to spend 23,000 ducats a year in Flanders in the 
same way,! 

Stung by the Queen's taun zwilliun determined to 
undertake military operations in Munster with sch forces 
as he could command—that is, with about 800 men badly 
fed and paid. As a last chance of peace he resolved ty 
consult Essex, who at once came to Dublin, whence he des- 
patched the following letter to Desmond :— 

‘My Lord,—I nnderstand mp cousin, George Bourchier, 
in his going to Kilmallock, where his band lay, is by some of 
your men taken and hurt stealthily, and most straitly kept in 
prison. Sorry Iam, my lord, that the gentleman should be 
so handled as { hear be is, But truly I am more sorry that 
you shonld give her Majesty eause to conceive so ill with 
you os this dealing of yours I fear will give her oceasion. 
Let me reason, and as I think vow have store of ill-counsel- 
lors, who hiss you on to that whieh is evil, whom daily you 
hear and I fear do too much erdit unto, so hear, withal, the 
advice of those which wish the well-wishing of you, and the 
continuance of your house in honour, of which company, T 
assure you, Tam one. What do you desire, or what is the 
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mark you shoot ot? Is it to the enjorance of your inberi- 
taneo and country that you seck? If itis thot this may 
con, there is no seekinyy to put you from it; and if 
pt or fault of you hath in your own opinion 
at it im question, her Majest hath been written to 
you from thence, is content to pardon you, What should 
then, to seek war, when in peace and with honour 
at is your right? If you hare in your 
head to catch at a further matter, thi it is the very high- 
way to make you with dishononr to lose that which with 
honour in true serving of their Prince your ancestors have 
gotten and long enj My lord, consider well of this, and 
look inte the case deeply and give care unto the sound and 
liful corinsel of your friends, and stop the ears from heark- 
ening unto them which seck by their wicked counsel to 
destroy yourself and to overthrow your house, Let not the 
enemies have the occasion to triumph at your de 
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refuse 
not. her Majesty's fivour when she is content to grant it to 
uu seek it when it will be denied. Surely in my 
her Majesty hud rather to erect many such heuses as 
, than to be the overthrow of yours, although it be 
h your own default and folly. “And to procure this 
ty hath offered as much of her clemency to You, as 
with honour she might do to her subjects. I have shortly 
showed you my opinion of your case, and given my best 
advice, I pray you follow it. I will conclude with niy 
earnest request to your lordship for the delivery of my cousin 
George Bourchier. So wishing that you follow good coun- 
sellors and not flatter yourself with the opinion of your force, 
which te contend with her Majesty is nothing, I end and 
commit your lordship to God.” 

Five days later he wrote 2 strain, and 
soon atterwards tuld Burghley that it was very bard that the 
Deputy should have precise orders to make 
being furnished with means, ‘This does not look like 
yalty, of which Fitzwilliam 
ence of what he | 
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HAP. ‘deciphering’ him, and, at the request of the whole Council, 
——— started with that object; Fitzwilliam privately sneering at 
his tardy offers of servi Desmond appointed Kilmac- 
thomas in the County of Waterford as the place of meeting, 
and profissed perfect confidence in the Earl and readiness 
to be guided by him.! 
desing st On his arrival at Waterford on the eve of the appointed 
Desmond, iy, Essex received a message from Desmond to say that he 
wasat Kilmacthomas. That place being considered rather 
remote, Desinond. ied by Fitzmaurice and about 
Lridge three miles from the city, 
Jars, who brought him to ah 
just ontside the walls, After sone parley 
a protection under the Great Seal for himself and all his 
followers for twenty days. Having delivered the paper to 
one of his men, he then rode into the town, where the 
Countess soon afterwards joined him. At a private confer- 
ence, at which only the three 
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Iv Desmond were 
present, he said ‘that he would do anything that: could be 
required of any nobleman in England or Ireland.” Essex 
was satisted with this, and within three days Desmond went 
to Dublin with only four or fire attendants, having first 
given oners for Captain Bourelier’s release.? 

Deemend is Oddly enough, if she wished him to succeed, the Queen 

obstinate had not done Exsex the honour of having him made a member 
of the Irish Council, and he bad no part in the abortive nego- 
tiations which followed. Being called upon to perform the 
articles concluded in England, Desmond said that he would 
take no advantage of these haring been extorted from bim 
ander restraint, and that he was willing to be bound, but 
only as part of a general settlement. Otherwise he would 
be the one unarmed man in Leinster, Munster, and Con= 
naught; and with all bis loyalty he had no mind to be the 
common sport and prey of the three provinces. Being asked 
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to restore the eastles which were in the Queen's Lands before 
is escape, and to give up any others when required, he re 
fined to hold his all at her Majesty's pleasure, and could not 
lelieve that she herself desired it. Pardon he was ready to 
receive thnkfully, but would not ‘repair into England to be 
a spectacle of porerty to all the world,’ and he asked the 
Council to pity his long misery there. [Hv was realy to per- 
forin presently all his promises, but would not give ples 

Teyond what he had before agrwdl to. His only son was in 
neg, one of hi 























ngland, so was two legitimate brothers 
“Tf neither my mine only son, nor my brothe 
whoin T love, nar the possession of mine inheritanve, 
letire is granted, can suffice, then to the justiow of Gud and 
the Queen [appeal upon you all! 

Desmond's answers were not considered satisthetory, and 
he refused to remain on protection either wich Kildare or 
Eswe till the Queen's pleasure should be known, A preeh 
macion was prepared declaring hin a traicor, and offering 
SOOM, for his head, and 1,000/, and a pension to any who 
would bring him in alive. 

‘In my judgment,’ said Esse: ‘the war is unseasonably 
begun, because the rest of the in standeth in so ill terms, 
and the manuer of Desmond's answer might with honour 
have suffered o toleration till Ulster bad been fully estab- 
lished. . . . The mischief is without remedy, for I arm bound 
with the Earl of Kildare, by our words and honours, to safe 
conduet Desmond to the confines of Manster, which will take 
ten days at least, in which mean the bruit of the war will be 
public in all places. . . . Team hope for none other than a 
general stir in all parts at once.’ 

They set out accordingly and met Ormonde at Kilkenny, 
whonev the four Euels travelled southward together for some 
ailes; Ormonde riding by the side of his ancient enemy, 
and telling him that he was rushing to destruction, No 
apparent impression was made; Desmond mal 
of his plan, which was to defend a few castles and raze the 
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others, and to keep the bulk of his force in the field till the 
arrival of foreign aid. Lords Gormanston and Delvin refused 
to sign the proclamation of treason, which no doubt would not 
be popular in Ireland. They relied entirely on the technical 
ground that they were not members of the Council; but the 
plea was not necepted in England, and ther were obliged to 
make some sort of excuse.' 

Just at the time when 
Desmond, the Queen wrote one of those stinging despatches 
<l men more than her father’s axo or her sister's 
fageats, She accused the Lord Deputy and Council of want 
of judzment. and of trackling to a rebel while such a faithful 
subject as Captain Bourchier was soverely imprisoned, and 
other faithfal subjects were sorely oppressed, They should 
have proclaimed Desmond traitor and proceeded against him 
without delay ; her honour was touched, and there were ax 
many troops as ‘have sufficed for others that have supplied 
your place to Lave proseented like rebels of greater strength 
and force than we percvive Le isof.’ Since Perrott's departure 
Fitewilliam had frequently complained of the want of a high 
military officer in whom he could confide. Such ‘am express 
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gentleman, as the Queen designated him, was now sent in the 
person of Sir William Drury. 

Fitzwilliam was to consult him in all martial affairs, and 
to place him in such authority as befitted so gallant a soldier 
and so experionced a servant, Five devs later the Privy 
Council warned Fitzwilliam that if he once entered Munster 
he would be bound in honour to exact an unconditional 
submission from Desmond. but that he would do well to wink 
at the misdeeds of smaller offenders, provided they yielded 
themselves by a fixed day. ‘There were troops enough ready 
in the West of England to come to the rescue should an inva 
sion of Ireland really take place.? 

With Ormonde’s warning voice still in his ears, the in- 
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fituated Goraldine chief called together certain of his foliowers 
and asked their advice. ‘The result was a document, afters 
wanks famous as Desmond's (ombination,’ in which some 
twenty gentlemen declared that he had done all that could 
De fairly reqaired of him, and wlyised iehd to the 
last articles, nor to ive hostages. even if the Lord Deputy 
ould assert his authority by force of arms, “We, the 
persons andenwritten,’ the paper concludes, ‘do advise aud 
counsel the said Earl to defend himself from the violence of 
God if we do spare 
i detind this our 
shor thar will covet 
Desmond's brother Juha was one 
of the signataries. but J Fitzmaurice’s name is absent. 
It was in contemplation at this tin 
some portion of the lands.! 
Lotter after letter came fro 
representative's inaction, and F 
for beginning a campaign, thonzh he had no money and was 
in want of everything. ‘Then there was another postpone= 
and Ormonde undertook to negotiate in the meantime, 
Desmond fencing a good deal and avniiling a direct answer. 
Matters were brought to a crisis by attacking Derrinlaur, a 
enstle on the Suir, which lelonged to Sir Thomas Butler of 
Cahir, and which had been treacherously taken some months 
before by Rory Mact'mgh, one of Desmond's most notorious 
partisans. It interrupted the traffic between Clonmel and 
Waterford. Fitzwilliam and Ormonde took three or four 
days to ran a mine under the walls, and were almost rend; 
to spring it when the garrison, after the manner of Trish 
marrisons. tried to escape. They were intercepted, and all 
kitled. This tragedy bad an immediate effect on Desmond, 
who saw that he could not hope to held any fortress against 
the Government, and he came toClonmel and made a hamtle 
submission, which was repeated at Cork after service in the 
cathedral, in the presence of the Munster nobility, Castle= 
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maino was surrendered to Captain Apsley, as well as the castles 
in Kenry, which had been tho chief matter in dispute, and it 
was agreed that there should be oblivion as to other canses 
of diffurence, That Desmond only yielded to superior force, 
and did not abandon his designs, may be inferred from what 
he did as soon as the Deputy's back was turned. He made 
over all his lands in Ireland to Lord Dunboyne, Lord Power, 
and John FitzEdmond FitzGerald of Cloyne, in trast for 
himself and his wife during their joint li with provi: 
for his daughters, and final remainder to his son. The 

ve the property in ease of un= 
inst a vieton ereign such 
in vain. Two days later both Lord 
and Lady Desmond wrote to the Queen in very humble strain, 
the former proying for one drop of grace to assuage the flame 
of his tormented mind." 

Finding Desmond unlikely to give immediate trouble, 
the Queen thought she saw her wag to helping E: 
increasing her expenses. 26,000). a year and 2,000 men 
was what he asked for, and to show that the project was not 
hopeless he determined to attempt some immediate service. 
Drawing the bulk of is frees out of Clandeboye to Newry 
and Dundalk, he began operations by attacking an island 
near Banbride, whence three of Tirlogh Brasselogh O'Neill's 
sous plundered Magennis and the Baron of Dungannon. 
Phelim O'Neill and his cousin were taken, and all the band 
killed except five or six who escaped by swimming. Essex 
then went to Dublin, consulted the Council, and summoned 
‘Tirlogh Luinench to meet him near Benburb, on the Black- 
water, But in spite of every promise of safe-conduct, 
‘Titlogh refused to come to any point where the river was 
fordable, and Tyrone was accordingly invaded, There had 
been o bountiful harvest, and the corn-stacks were burned 
from Benburb to Clogher. Here Essex halted and sent a 

1 Fitton to Barghley, July 30; Fitzwilliam and Ormonile to the Queen, 
Sopt.3: Lor and Lady Desmont fo the Quoen, Sept. 12. Feoffment, &., 
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party into Fermanagh, who drove off 400 cows and thus 
secured Maguire's neutral Tirlogh Luineach, with 200 
horse and 600 Scots, attempted a niht: attack on the camp, 
but this fiiled, and the Earl continued his march to Lifford, 
Durning and spoiling. but seeing no ‘At Strabane 
O'Donnell made his appearance with 200 horse and 500 
gallowglasses, and Con O'Donnell, who heli Litford Castle in, 
spite of him, also crossed into Tyrone. Provision ships |: 
rd and Derry, and while 
the vierualling proceeded Essex explained the political 
situation to O'Donnell, O'Dogherty, and other chief men of 
‘Tyreonnel. O'Donnell, who sew an opportunity of revainine 
Lifford these who dependal ou him deel 
themselves ready to do all that the Gos 
Con, who had married Tirlogh Luineach’s daughter. 
bluntly and very truly ‘that it wae a dany>mus matter to 
enter into war, and that for his own part he would know 
how he sbould be maintained before he shonld work | 
trouble for any respect.” He added ‘that he had rather 
asa felon or a rebel than adventure his undoing for the 
Queen.” Lifford Castle was accordingly taken and hinded 
over to O'Donnell, materials for coining being found in it, 
Con was arrested, escaped, was recaptured, and sunt a 
prisoner to Dublin. ‘The Irish annalists say that this arrest 
* was treacherous, but it does not appear that he had aug sate- 
conduct. 

Before leaving Lifford Essex commissioned O'Donnell to 
seize upon all O'Neill's cattle which had crossed the Fuyle to 
Le under Con’s protection, but under no circumstances to 
allow his nephew's own herds to be touched. The O'Donnell 
disregarded the latter injunction, but ‘laid hold on them, and, 
as their manner js, every man carried his booty home; 1, 100 
head only out of a much larger nuniber being browwht into 
the English camp. In consideration of what his followers 
had gained, Essex bound the chief to have an extra force of 
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600 men, and swore him to fight with Tirlogh Luineach as 
long as her Majesty did. On his road home he carefully 
burned all O'Neill's com, and boasted that the value was not 
less than 5,000/.—a mode of making war which was certainly 
not calculated to advance the civilisation of Ulster. Titlogh’s 
strenuth was practically unbroken. and it is evident that few 
thought Essex capable of doing anything great. He had, he 
complained, in all his journeys to the North had no belp 
from the Pale but fifteen packhorses on one oceasion and 
seven on another, Provisions were never given * but at such 

reme pennyworths as hath not been heard of in this 
To his sanguine mind it still seemed easy, if the 
Lord Deputy would only co-operate cordially, ‘to establish 
the country 







































it may be ever preserved from rebelliow here= 
after” Fitzwilliam. who had no illusions left, thor 
differently, and there can De little doube that he was tight. 
The Earl himself had privately told Barghley that the Queen 
was nothing benefited by former pacifications of the North, 
and that only a permanent garrison could make permanent 
work. There was little hope of revenue. Every captain in 
Ulster was, he thought, ready to take an estate of inheritance 
and give up Irish customs. Many said they had offered as 
much and had been refused: ‘and yet they allege, that they 
have ever paid more than would maintain a good garrison, 
which hath been put in some of their purses which governed 
here.’ ‘The Crown was in fact too poor to pay its servants, 
and so they paid themselves, Under such circumstances it 
is not surprising that expeditions into Ulster were like the 
fortresses which children build upon the beach: the un- 
resisting sand is easily moulded, the architect's pride is 
great. but the next flood washes all the work away! 

The Queen, who seems to have had a certain admiration 
, Was pleasod with his last service, and inclined to 
favour his plans for the permanent plantation of the North. 
Bat her council. as she was careful to point out, required 
more information. Did he propose that the colonists in 
andebove and between the Blackwater and the Pale should 
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Le English or Irish, or a mixture of both? Were his towns  QUAP 
to be walled with stone or earth, or with a mixture of both ?. —~— 
Had Maguire, Magennis, and MacMahon azreed to contribute 

towards the maintenance of 100 horse and 200 foot ? What 
arrangements could be made for provisions, for maintaining 
garrisons, for labour and material ¥ To resolve these doubts. 

which came rather late in the day, Essex was summoned to 

appear at Court ss soon ag he could Ioave his post. The 

choice Leing lett to him, he decided not to go, pressed 

an opinion that the conditional order came ‘either of her 
Majesty's misliking of the cause, or of me as unable to 

execute the thing, and so make stay of me thers, vither Tx: 
uisallowing the work as not as thee 

honour of it should be reaped by another.’ 
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CHAPTER XXNIT. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FITZWILLIAM, 1974 AND Li, ANP 
REAPPOINTMENT OF SIDNEY. 






nel finess to act om rumour de 
cision, then the next exploit of Essex would entitle him toa 
noug the lenders of men. Chere is no difficulty 
in believing that Sir Brian MacPhelim had been plotting with 
Tirlogh Luinench and other enemies of English rule, and it 
is quite possible that Le or his followers had committed some 
Darbarous outrages. He had all along been hostile to the 
Earl's enterprise, and it is not surprising that he should have 
sought to frustrate it. But he enme to meet Essex at Belfust 
jn friendly guise. and be brought his wife und other relations 
with him. It is plain from this that he intended no imme= 
diate treachery, Lut Essex. who was getting soured, could 
only see evidence of dissimulation, He proposed to arrest 
his visitors, and his officers made no opposition. The 
O'Neills defended their chief, and much blood was shed. ‘I 
lave,’ Essex wrote to the Privy Couneil, ‘apprehended Sir 
Brian, his half-brother Rory Oge MacQuillin, Brian's wite, 
and certain of the principal pertons, and put others to the 
sword, to the number of 200 in all places, whereof 40 of his 
Lest horsemen.” Sir Brian, his wife, and other prisoners were 
sent to Dublin, and Essex announced that they would be tried 
according to law. It is only certain that they were executed. 
There was, be it observed, no state of war between O'Neill 
and the Earl, The chieftain was not a proclaimed traitor, 
and there was no warrant asntinst him. And even if it be 
granted that he was technically guilty of treason, could his 
wile be cousidered equally guilty? The Earl's awn necount 
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does not justify him, while the Irish annalists chargo him 
with the blackest treachery. ‘Peace, sociality, and friend- 
ship,’ say the ‘Four Masters,’ ‘ were established between Brian, 
the son of Phelim Buengh O'Neill, and the 
and a feast was afterwards prepared by Brian, to whi 
Earl and the chiefs of his people were invited: and they 
passed thre ni lays together pleasantly ani cheet- 
fully. At the a of this time, as they agreeably 
drinking and making merry, Brian, his brother, and his wife, 
were seized upon by the Exel, 
ingly to the sword—men, women, youths, and mi 















ad all his poople put -unspa 





ns—in 





Brian's own presence, Brian was afterwards sent to Dublin, 
where they were cut in 
Such wasthe end of their feast. This u pected 
massaere, this wicked and treacherons murder of the Lord of 
the race of Hugh Boy ONeill, the head and the senior of the 
Nine ELost: and of all the 












race of Owen, son of Nin 
Gaels. a few only 
and disgust 
Earl's cond u ml there seems rohave bevn noofiicial blame, 
Dut Ormonde hinted his dislike off what hud been done, 
ss meant weil, he suid, God send it so: ‘Iam loth to 
speak of the North, whieh has cost her ry much, but I 
pray God a worse come not in Sir Brian’s place.’ The Earl 
himself boasted ‘that this little execution hath broken the 
faction and made them all afenrd ;’ and thut two of Sir Brian's 
kinsinen were competitors for his inheritance, and had applied 
to Captain Norris, each offering to live in peace. The knight- 
errant who had started with visions of creating an Eden in 
Ulster, now thought it a triumph fo make men of two minds 
in an honse.! 

Essex believed that 2.900 seldiers would suffice for Ire- 
and, 1.300 of them being stationed in Ulster while permas 
nent fortified posts were being built and garrisoned, and 
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that wheu the building was done 500 men would easily hold 
the province. To this arrangement the Queen, with much 
hesitation, agreed. Garrisons cost money, as she knew by 
the experience of Maryborough and Philipstown, and like 
them they might after all be but very moderately suceessful. 
As soon as Fitzwilliam know that he was expected to re 
prevent the Crown and to furnish all garrisons in the thrce 
southern provinecs with 
‘The force actual 
© of the proposed. sche 








O men, he at once dedined the 
in Ireland was about 3.000. and in 
ie nut taking effet, it was to be 
reduced by one | All was made dependent on perfect 
tlhe wad the ( 
in thet ther hac never been on reaily cordial terms. Nor did 
Elizaletla herself’ speak with any contidence, and it is plain 
that personal regard and admiration for Jing 
in her mind with the desire to throw away no more money 
upon Ulster; It was in Elizabeth's nature to vacillate, and the 
tendency may have been increased by Burgliley’s illness. ‘To 
keep Essex in Ireland, and at the same time to secure his 
failure there, may have been Leicester's policy. That some 
sinister influence was at work may be inferred from the Earl’s 
complaint to Burghley that many letters sent to him were 
intercepted, and that he could trust no messenger but his own, 
servants. Fitzwilliam's refasal to incur the responsibility of 
gorernment without proper forces was reasonable enough, but 
his mannor of proceeding shows how deep his feeling against 
Essex really was. He summarily discharged all men above 
2,000; and the Earl, as he himself expressed it, ‘having no 
Jonger soldiers to govern,’ resigned the government of Ulster. 
“Being now,’ he suid, ‘altogether private, I do desire your 
Mejesty’s good license so to live ina comer of Ulster, which 
J hire for my money; where though I may seem to pass 
roy time somewhat obseurely, a life, my case considered, 
fittest for me, yet shall not be without some stay in these 
parts, and comfort to suck as hoped to be rid from the tyranny 
of the rebels.’ In the meantime his men were unpaid and 
unfed; for the Vice-Treasurer had orders from the Deputy to 
give them nothing wwithoxt the Queen's sp 
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tho victualler feared that he might not have sufficient warrant. 
Essex, who complained bitterly that hy bad not even ten day 

notice, appealed to the Council, and both Fitton and Loftus 
sided with him; for the prospect of having 1,500 disbanded 
soldiers let loose upon the Pale was not a pleasant one. ‘To 
you,’ Essex told Burghley, ¢1 am contont to be beluslden, yet 
tobe generally bound to all menas [have been in thi 
ia to my nature suclt a misery as | contess all the wrote 
ness that [have found in Irelind hath not been comparable to 
this, And now, since my good deserts here, if they were any, 
be extinguished with dishonour, L pray you let my small sins 
be also forgotten, suffer h. Inere 
uur ill opini 
on some ot her ox 
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re to believe the Governor 





with no more responsible advice than that of his wife. ‘My 
lady, as I am most credibly informed, kept her Majests 
letters three days and coteil every line of it, and in the end 
gave her final judgment that and all wy soldiers should be 











cassed; and it was no sooner done but here was such a 
general joy conceived by some about him, as though some 
great victory had heen obtained, and indeed it agreed well 
with his former report, for not six weeks since he said there 
were two Deputies in Ireland, and named me for one, and 
added that either he would hare all, or I should have all.” 


Tirlogh Luineach, or perhaps his astute wife, knew how to 
profit by these dissensions, for no sooner was it known that 
Essex had resigned his province, than he thanked Fitzwilliam 
for not invading bis country unjustly, as the Earl had done. 
He professed great readiness to treat with the Lord Deputy. 
His loyalty to the Queen only had prevented him from 
aceusing Essex soveral times: his only desire was peace. and 
he had no wish to injure any person in the English districts." 


° Fitzwilliam to Burchley, April 26, 1875; to the Privy Council, Marci. 
Essex to Burghle: SL and April L; to the (ueen, March 31; 

ON: to the Privy Council, April 13 

fultaua, Mawel 15 the Priny 
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Elizabeth had not bargained for being so promptly taken 


SAME at her word. ‘We did never,’ she said, ‘think that upon 


‘The Queen 
fax 


such a sudden either you our Deputy would have refused to 
tako that your change with those numbers, or yoo the Earl 
have given over your government of Ulster’ To the one 
she was willing to allow 700 men in addition to garrisons, 
hinting at the same time that she had evidently been pay- 
ing for imaginary soldiers. To the other she suid that the 
enterprise was not abandoned, and Maltby was authorised 
to use encouraging language, Munitions were sent, and 
even some money 





, and Sir Peter Carew was ordered to 
ister asa valuable lieutenant, and probably also a 
companion for the Earl All this was open and official, but 
tothe Earl she wrote a private letter, which, to one of his 
romantic temper, was probably more consoling than a Lorl- 
Lieutenant's commission with unlimited warrant to raise and. 
poy troops. She could act but feel that he had failed, but 
her heart was touched, and she addressed him thus :— 

‘Por your more satisfaction we have thought good to 
signify unto you, that by all your actions, your wise be= 
haviour and constancy in them, your pains and travels sus- 
tained by yourself bodily, the great charge that you have 
Leen at in your private expenses, and consuming of your 
revennes and patrimony in our service, and for the attaining 
of honour by virtue ond travail, we have great cause to think 
you a rare treasure of our realm and a principal ornament 
of our nobility ; we wish daily unto God we had many such ; 
and are sorry that in anything you should be discouraged. 
What success soever your enterprise shall huve we must 
needs hare a great good opinion of you as a thanktul prince 
ought to have; whereof you may be bold to assure yourself, 
and all such your friends as would be glid thereof, which be, 
you may be bold, for your rare virtues and noble courage, 2 
great number.” ! 














william, Marely 14; Tivlogh Luinench "Neill to Fitawilliam, April 29; 
Devereux, urls of Eusex, i, Nand Wa. 

‘Tustrnetions for Captain Maltby, April 8; the Quoen to Essex, April 
a, 
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In his delight at this letter, and notwithstanding the 
doubtful tenour of Maltby"s instructions, Essex sought a re- 
intion with Fitzwillinm. Both profeswd to bear no 
personal resentment, and to have quartelled only on public 
grounds, but others could seo that their animosity was of long 
standing and proportionately difficult to appease. ‘The Earl 
was sanguine that no last he was on the high read to 
suecess. ‘I would not,” ha confi-ssed, ‘blame the Queen if 
she were weary of Ireland . . . it is certain her Highness has 
spent 600,000/, in her time here and the realm never the 
better; but, trust mo, sir, reformation was never thoroughly 
ss I th Full of hope he set for- 
towards the Blackwater, having already employed G00 
labourers to cut passes through the woods bordering on 
‘Tyrone, where the people, since his devastating raid in the 
previons autumn, had been living altogether on flesh. ‘Tl: 
have been occupied with raids and. inew 
time, and their next harvest shall be by all likelihood twice 
as urgent, and therefore it is certain that they must either 
starve or obey 

When started once more fur the North, Maltby was 
uble to say that he and the Deputy were very good friends, 
and that the country generally was pretty quiet, ‘but for the 
ondisary uncerininlyof thayTeisly quod natura dell.’ The 
Scots had gone home, and Tirlogh w that 
mischief was intended, sent Mis wife to Newsy to ste for 
peace. She held out for the old rights of O'Neill, but offered 
to pay a ‘tribute,’ in consideration of his superiority over 
Maguire and MacMahon being acknowledzed by the Crow: 
‘Ten day's were given to Tirlogl to consider the matter further, 
and jdrow to Drogheda, where he receiv 
from the Queen which put an end to all his hope: 
allowed that he imivht well be surprised at this ‘sudden 
change, but that she had no meaning that he should proceed 
in the service, otherwise than we thought it necessary for a 
time, in respect of 1 ver he had lid before her of a 
general revelt.’ ‘he political horizon w 
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full consideration she had made up her miud that the Ulster 
Project could not be made to pay, and must be abandoned. 
ect the course of proceeding,’ she said, ‘in such sort ns 
the enterprise may yet be so given over as-our honour may best 
ved“ and the quiet of Ireland provided for. How all 
this might best be done was referred to the discretion of 
Essex, who was to consult the Lord Deputy and Council. 
Luineach was to be made, if possible, to nlinquish 
m to the Urraghs. to content himself with the modern 
county of Tyron», and to juin in expelling the Scots, A fort 
at the Blackwater would he most: desirable, if it could be 
built ch 
by it trom O'Neill's tyranny! 
Essex bowed loyally to her Majes 
her good-nature and little of his own disappointment, and 
only begged that she would hare some regard for bis ruined 
fortunes. But he gently reproached the Privy Council with 
unkindness for not warning him before he spent his substance 
and his health ‘in an action which, as it now appears, was 
never intended to be performed.” With a heavy heart he set 
out for the Blackwater, and began building a fort there. 
Tirlogh Luineach, who had 1,900 of his own followers and 
1,100 Scots with him, sent to say that he was ready to 
make peace and to abjare Sorley Bos and his Scots, if the 
building operations were suspended. Essex consenting to a 
parley, Tirlogh supposed that he bad gained his point, and 
insisted on Sorley Leing a party. ‘This storm is over,’ 
he said to his Scotch ally, and the Earl shall neither build 
nor make war’ Finding that the work went on. he proposed 
to attack before the defences should be tenable, but Sorley 
refinsed, saging that good watch was kopt at night, and that 
he would only fight if Tyrone were invaded, The O'Neills 
had no mind to do all themselves, and Tirlogh, supported 
neither by clansmen nor auxiliaries, said that he would trust 
the English. Essex crossed the river, cut off 1,200 kine, and 

















aply with the help of those who would be protected 

















| Malnby to Burzhler, May 14; Essex to the Privy Council, June 1; 
the Queen to Essex and to Fitzwillinm, May 22; Instructions for Mr. 
Ashton, same date. 
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drove O'Neill into the bogs, following him so close that he 
had to leave his horse and his mantle behind. A bridge with 
stone piers and timber superstructure was finished, earthen 
bridye-heads were thrown up, and an entrenched enclosare 
constructed to hold 200 men and tenable Dy filty : the Baron 
of Dungannon agreeing to find victuals for the Iatter number. 
Essex had perhaps no great skill as an engineer; for Sidney 
visited the fort foar months later an] found it ‘impertect, not 
worth the charge of the keeping if there be peaceable pro 
ceeding; the bridye and gate to guant it not half reared.’! 
Tivloh havin sued fur peace, Essex was now in a posi- 
tion to make it on such tolerable terms as might ‘salve the 
’s honour,’ his principle being to acknowlu 

















none of 





the O'Neill claims, bat to wink at their practical assertion. 
Tirlogh agreed to confine himself in general to Tyrone, to 





give up his claim to superiority over Lis neighbours, to keep 
the peace towards O'Donnell and otler suljects of the Queen, 
and to famish his contingent to all hostings. On the other 
hand, he was excused from coming to any gorernor against 
his will, was to have a share in the customs of Lough Foyle, 
and might have 300 Scots in par, provided they belonged to 








the Campbell and rot to the MacDonnell connection. His. 


claim to tribute from O'Doherty would be acknowledged 
whenever he could prove his title. These terms were con- 
sidered reasonable by so good a judge as Maltby, but Fitz- 
william had Jately taken the precaution to inform the Queen 
that Tirlogh Luineach might easily he dealt with without 
any of the fuss which Essex thought proper to make about 
the matter. The Deputy had seen so much of Treland, that 
he had ceased to have any very high standard. Waterhouse, 
the deyoted partisan of Essex, also thought it possible to save 





1 Wetting to Waleingham on Jan, 12, Waterhouse particularly asked 
thet the adventure should not be alandoned without due noties 10 Essex. 
Essex to Walsingiaia and to the Privy Council, and instructions per Mr. 
Ashton, all ne 1; 10 the Privy Council, July 3; Waternouxe to Walsing- 
ham and to burzhler, June 24; Sidner to the Privy Council, 16, in 
the Nidury Papers, ¥osex told Walsingham that his chief cocret was that 
he should have been betrayed into speaking hurlly of Fltaw This 
came from anxiety for rhe Quccir’s service. 
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the poiat of honour, and to avoid war by # composition with the 
Trish ; but he did not deceive himself nbout the real nature of 
a peace so made, ‘All this," be said, will be but patches, 
and (according to your country proverb) “make much work 
for the tinker.” If this plot which here liuth good allowance 
and there is thought probable take not plice, nor some better 
form of reformation devised, then it were good to persuade 
thutall soldiers were cassed, and leave here in Dublin some bad 
justice for a shadow of her Majesty's possession : and let all yo 
p the riches of 
vould it eome 








ay it will to the devil, and never let it sue 






England to be vainly spent to no purpose. 
topass that within two or three years there would be twenty 
kings, and every one consune other in continual murders, 
which tragedy were far better than the remedies that have 
beeu practised bere these one hundred years past. You may 
take this for a Christmas game, but if profit be preferred before 
honour, thea there may be somewhat said in this behalf"! 

While the English Government played fast and loose 
with the Ulster expedition, it was possible to report that no 
open rebellion existed in any part of Ireland, and thut the 
donbtiul were, asa rale, bound on pledges, But burning ani 
spoiling in a small way went on merrily. The high univer- 
sally oppressed the low, and ‘some were hanged or killed 
here and there every day.’ Still, as a rule, it was not neces- 
sary to keep watch, and cattle, at least in the Pale, could 
generally be left out at night. Rumours reached Ireland that 
Sidney had been finding fault, but Fitzwilliam asserted that 
Trelund was in a better state than when the late Lord Deputy 
left it! 

‘Want of money was the main reason that the Government: 
was weak; and corruption, while it enriched individuals, 
woefully impoverished the State. Registers and records were 
tampered with—a very old complaint in Ireland—merchants 























| Waterhouse to Walsingham, Jas. 12, 1675; Fitewilliam to the Queen, 
June 14; Instructions by Mr. Ashton. June 25; Articles with 
Luineach, Jino 97 ; Exsox to the Privy Council, July $5 
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defrauded the revenue, and Custom-house officers winked at 
their roguery. Victuallers not being sure of payment bad 
little credit, failed to perform their contracts, and were 
tempted into doubtful courses, The courts of law were dis- 
trusted, at least by English residents; one of whom gives the 
following account of the Trish Bench and Bar :=—= 

“Mr. Lucas Dillon and one or two more excepted, the 
rest of the champering hiwyers whereof there be no small 
number, are little Letter to be accounted than junior barris- 
ters in the Court of Chancery; who, having read a little of 
Littleton’s “ Natura Brevium,” within a few years think 
selves sufficient to plead at any Bar, and must as the 
m falleth void he her Majesty's servants, attorney or else 
solicitor, and so they babble and brag out matters, right oc 
wrong, at their pleasure without controlment, especially if the 
cause toucheth one of their cousins. ' 

Desmond was quiet for the time, but the head of the 
other great Geruldine family was now suspected in his turn. 
In 1574 Kildare hod been in great apparent favour with 
the Lord Deputy, He had offered Desmond 5000. in ready 
money to assume a submissive attitnde, and it was thought 
that the best way to secure the Pale was to place him in 
command on the sonth and west Lorders, on condition that 
he should discharge his own followers and trust entirely to 
100 horse and 300 foot in the Queen's pay. Fitzilliam, 
who admitted that he only accepted the Earl ice for 
want of a better, lind soon reason to believe that he had 
tressonable or at least dangerous intentions. John Alen, 
an hereditary enemy, was the first accuser, and when it 
became known that complaints would be listened to, there 
was no want of secret information. Some of the accusations 
were probably true, others almost certainly fi It is very 
likely that Kildare gave secret intelligence to Rory Oge 
OMore, but incredible that he should have plotted with him 
the abduction of Lady Fitzwilliam and her family from 
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KiJmainham. Ilo evidently had frequent communications 
with the O'Tooles and O'Byrnes, and it was sworn that one of 
his messengers offered to lead a party to burn Athy, 
Government bad large stores. ‘The witness objecting that 
the Earl would bea loser by this, the other answered, ‘It is 
I's own devise.” Much evidence, reaching back to 
, Was offered as to Kildare’s plots to obtain the govern 
ment as his ancestors had it, and of ontrages committed at 
his instance; but no one dared speak openly. Sir Peter 
Carew's opinion, ‘that Earls were dangerous men to be dealt 
with,’ was probably accepted in Ineland, Suspi- 
cions were soon aroused. and the Queen very properly cen- 
sured Fitzwilliam for trusting snch matters to a secretary. 
His own or the Archbishop's Land might have sufficed. To 
encourage witnesses it was resolved to arrest Kildare, but 
the intention became known beforehand, and all important 
ocaments were made away with, After much hesitation 
the duty was assigned to Essex, who had no difficulty in 
making the arrest, but had his doubts about its policy. 
You must,’ he said, ‘take heed that you transfer not the 
greatness of some to make it trouble 
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in some other, so were 
the second error worse than the first.’ Short as was his 
confinement in Dublin Castle, Kildare managed to have 
interviews there with Edmund Bog, who was one of his chief 
accusers, and so worked upon his feelings that he made his 
escape. Richard Fitzgerald, another important witness, was 
hanged by Feagh MacHugh O'Byrne. On arriving in London 
afew days Inter, Kildare was placed in seclusion under the 
charge of Lord Keeper Bacon ; ‘his canse,’ said Ormonde, ‘will 
make the Earl of Desmond a melancholy man. The Irish 
Government believed that there would be no evidence until 
Kildare was fairly in the Tower! 





4 Sir P. Carew to Tremarne, Feb. 6, 1574; Fitzwilliam to Burghley, 
July 12; to the Privy Council, August 2 Miscellaneous information 
agains: the Earlof Kildare, Feb. 9, 10,and 11,1575. Leicesterto Burghley, 
Feb, 97; Fitrwilliam to Durzhley, Sussex, and Leicester, May 15; Essox 
to Walsinzham, May 9: Ormonde to Bunshler, May 18; Fitton to Durchley., 
May 15and 18. Siwrt note by Burghley concerning the E. 
Dre, §, 
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Fitzwilliam’s constant prayers for a recall had not been 
unheard, but it was difficult to fiad a successor for Lim, since 
it had Leen resolved that Essex shoald not be Lord Deputy. 
Sidney had been expected as early as July 15 but he was 
se had one from Ulster to 








in no hurry to start. Waterh 
England towards the end of 1575, and had laid before the 
Privy Council the requests of Essex, expoeially as to the ne- 
ity of erecting fortifications and providing properly for 
provisioning the troops, ‘A lack of good foresight’ in high 
quarters was the fault which Waterhouse saw most clearly, 
and he complained that it was hard to yet attention for th 
most necessary Iusiness. Statesmen pleaded that they were 
too busy with Desmond to mind anything else, ‘whercin 
they travel so far southward that ther have lost sight of the 
North Pol Various schemes were discussed. Some were 
f ing Fitzwilliam at his post and giving him for « 
tary officer of high rank, who 
might pacify the country and then leave it to the Deputy. 
Others were for at least three Presidents independent of th 
chief Gorernor; ‘to breed a certain virtuous envy in these 
monarchs, who should do her Majesty best service.” Others, 
again, were for trusting Irish lords, such as Ormonde and 
Kildare, leaving only matters of nw and justice to the Lord 
Deputy. ‘The prevailing opinion was that there should be Pre- 
sidents, and that they should be appointed simultaneously 
with the new Depaty. Waterhouse’s ailvice being asked, lie 
id that if Essex were rejected there were but two persons 
lible, Leicester and Sidney. The former could scarcely 
Le spared, and he therefore advised the choice of the litter, 
ry he had been. Sidney was reluctant and 
‘ded, and more than a year and a half slipped 
by without the el g actually made. ‘For God's 
sake despatch him,’ said Fitzwilliam; ‘this uncertainty is a 
sto me, and so increases mine infirmities 
to 
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of shoulder, arm, side, and stomach, that I looks shortly 
Decome serviceable for nothing else bat the worms of this 
land.’ He could uot hope to be in England before Octuber ; 
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too late for Bath, and leaving him no resource but physicians 
in whom he did not believe.! 

The Government of Ireland from April 1, 1573, to 
September 30, 1575, cost the Queen more than 130,0001. in 
ready money sent from England, besides the Irish revenue 
and debts incurred but not discharged. It was a principal 
part of Sidney's instructions to devise some means of checking 
this outflow. The Ulster account being almost closed, it was 
supposed that: he wonld be able to manage with 5,000! a 
quarter regularly paid, and that by improving the Trish 
rovenma even that sum might in good time be reduevd 
Sidney was not likely to indulge in such golden dreams, 
he undertook the government of Ireland for the third time 
with little expectation either of honour or profit. Leaving 
the Queen at Dudley Castle, he landed at Skerries after 
nearly losing two vessels in a storm. The summer had been 
very hot, and no rain fell from May 1 to Angust 1. A 
loathsome disease and dreadful malady,’ say the * Four Masters,’ 
‘arose from this Leat—namely, the plague, which raged 
violently among the English and Irish in Dublin, Naas, 
Ardee, Mullingar, and Athboy, Between those places many 
a castle was left without a guard, many @ flock without a 
shepherd, and many noble corpse without burial.’ 

The whole Pale being infected, it was difficult to find « 
safe resting-place. ‘The well-to-do citizens of Dublin fled to 
Drogheda, where they were grudgingly admitted, and whither 
they probably brought the pestilence ; for deaths occurred in 
the town soon after the arrival of Essex and of the old and 
new Deputies, who all reached it on the same day, Immo- 
Lility was the fault for which Fitzwilliam had been most 
Ulamed, and his successor, by starting immedintely for Car- 
rickfergus, no doubt meant to show that he was as capable as 
ever of those rapid movements which bad bewildered and 













' Instructions for Mr. Waterhouse by the Earl of Essex, X 
Waterhouse to Sidaer, Dee. 1 
to Burghley, Aug. opt. 4, 1575 ; Sifiney's patent is dated Aur. 5 
i a printed in Lotlze’s Portrait (Walter, Earl of 

sex tells Darghloy that Silacy tad Leer 
that the rumeur hae 
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charmed the Irish mind. A blow bad just been struck in 
Ulster, which for the time made resistance little to be feared. 
The terror of Sidney's namo might do the res 

After bis treaty with Tirlogh Luincach Essex had pressed 
on in pursit of the Seots from the Autrim side, the people 
of the country generally showin themselves friendly. Sorley 
Boy appeared in force at the Banu, on the banks of which 
river an encounter took place. ‘The Seuts wore worsted and 
driven into Tyrone, Clandeboye was for the moment cleared 
of the intruders, and Ex him lay, handed it 
over to Brian zh? O'Neill, who said that his people 
wore fiw, his cartle Toes and that in st to defend his 
country from the Earl ‘his husbandmen were starved, dead, 
or maa out of the country, which be left to the disposal of 
the man who hud reduced it to this condition. Such, so far 
asthe scheme of a settlement went, was the total nsult of 
the grant to Essex, who was, however, so deficient in humonr 
1s to boast ‘that no man in Clandeboye elaimeth property in 
anything, whereby your Majesty may see what this peuple 
are when they are rouvhly handled.’® 

His provisions failing, the Earl was obliged to quit the 
field, leaving 300 foot and 850 horse at Carrickfergus under 
the charge of Joha Norris, who had secret orders to under- 
tale a combined naval and military expedition against 
Rathlin, With the soldiers under Norris and three frigates 
under ‘Francis Drake, Captain of the  Falcon,”? it is not 
surprising that the affair was completely successful. All the 
Loats at Carrickfergus were taken up, and in epite of the 
winds the whole force reached the island together, and landed, 
notwithstanding a vigorous resistance. The Scots retired 
into their castle, which Norris proceeded to batter with two 
huavy yrans brought from the ship. A breach was soon 
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1 Fittan's acconnts to Sept. 30, 1873, The gross Irish revenue w 
searee 11,0001. a year: see Auditor Jenyson’s statement in Carcm, 157 
(Su, 31). Instructions for Lort Deputy Sidr 
Burghley, Ang 123 Fitton ty Burgh 
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made, but the first assault was repulsed, owing to the strength 
of the inner defences, which were probably erected by an 
Ttalian officer who was at this time in Sorley Boy's service. 
‘The same night, however, the garrison, seeing that ther could 
not hold out, offered to surrender for ‘their lives and their 
goods, and to be pub into Scotland, which request’ Captain 
, offering them ag slenderly ag they did largely 
require: viz., to the aforesaid constable his life and his wite’s 
and his child's. . . . The soldiers, being moved and much 
stirred with the loss of their fellows that were slain, and 
desirous of revenye, male request, or rather pressed, to have 


















the killing of them, which they did all, saving the persons to 
whom life was promiscd, ere were slain that came out 
of the castle off all surts 3 They be eceupied still in 


killing, and lawwe slain that they have found hidden in caves 
and in the cliffs of the sea to the number of 300 or {00 more.” 
Eleven Scottish gall were burned. ‘Three hundred kine, 
3.000 sheep, 110 brood mares, and enough bere to feed 
300 men for a year, were found in the islnd. A spy, 
moreover, informe Essex that ‘Sorley put most of bis 
plate, most of his chiklren, and the children of most part of 
his gentlemen, with their wives, into the Rathlin with all 
his pledges, which be sll taken and executed, as the spr 
saith, aud in all to the number of 600, Sorley then also 
stood upon the mainland of the Cilynnes and saw the taling 
‘of the islid, and was like to ran mail for sorrow (as the 
spy saith), turning and tormenting himself. and saying that 
he then lost all that ever he had.’ Essex had nothing but 
praise for all concerned, which indeed they deserved, if bar- 
Darity is to incur no blame; but no one seems to have wasted 

1 Queen Elizabeth vouch- 

















‘a thought on such consideration: 

safed her unqualified thanks! 
Essex wished to found a permanent fortified post in 

Rathlin. Norris remained behind to rap the harvest and 
















* Sidney's Drief Relation, 1383.in Cazrm, Essex to the Queen, July 31: 
toWalsiggham,s: eas tralicion shat ong woman bid im acave 
and escaped the Moe Downclts.p. 186, Cantain Drake's pay 
was dis.a month, The Queen to Essex, Airy. 12, in Cerrar 
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to hold tha island until Sidney's pleasure should bs known. 
In the meantime, Sorley Boy, though he had lost his children, 
had not lost heart. He chose his time and swept away all 
the cattle from Carrickfergus, The garrison pursued him, 
got into difficult ground, and were dixgracefully beaten, 
owing to one of those panics to which regular troops wi 
s subject in their encounters with Highlanders. Some 
attributed all to the prevailing dissipation, and yet Carrick- 
About forty Scots put the 

f thom, including Captain 
Baker andl is Heutenaut a Sidney came to Carrick 
fergus a month Inter le it much decayed and ime 
poverished, no ploavh going at all, where before were 
many; .. . . cuttle few or none left; churches and how: 
save castles, burned; the inhabitants fled, not above six 
householders of any countenance left remaining ; so that their 
miserable state and servile fear were to be pitied.’ Of so 
little use had the Rathlin massacre been that the Lord Deput; 
found the hawzhty and proud by reason of thi 
late victories had against our men, finding the baseness of 
their couraye.’ The const from Larne to the Bann was fall of 
corn anil cattle. and in the undisputed possession of Sorley, who 
was willing enough to come to terms, but very suspicious and 
afraid of the opinion of Lis own followers. Sidney abandoned 
Rathlin at once, saying that it was easy at any time to take, 
but very expensive and useless to keep. There was ascarcity 
of water about the fort, and the ‘ Raceof Rathlin’ is one of the 
stormiest pieces of sea on our coast. ‘The soldiers brought 
thence being forty innumber, they confessed that in this small 
time of their continuance there, they were driven to kill 
their horses and eat them, and to feed on them and young colts’ 
flash one month befure they came array.’ Sach was the al 
value of a position where, in the opinion of Essex, 10) 
men ‘would do her Majesty more service, both against the 
‘Scots and Irish, than 300 can do in any place within the 
north parts.” Sidney thought thet the Glyunes might be 
handed over to Sorley Boy. no betterclaimant appearinyy, Ins 
that the Route oavht to be viven lack to the MacQuillins, 
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having been lost only because their late chief was a ‘dissolute 
and loose fellow, feeble both of wit and force.” Lady Agnes 
‘O'Neill, a true Camptell, met Siduey and asked for a grant of 
the Glynnes for her son by James MacDonnell, offering’ to 
defend it agninst Sorkey Buy, and to pay a higher rent to the 
Crown; but this did not recommend itself to the Lord Deputy, 
wise as he thonght the lady, and much as he admired her 
manners and address, 

‘The northern part of Armagh under the Baron of Dun- 
gannon Sidney found all waste, and the cathedral in ruins. 
‘The southern part had been granted by the Queen to the 
Drothers Chatterton, who were totally unable to manage the 
country, and were rapidly losing all. “They wrestle and 
work,” stid Sidney, ‘and go to the worse, ... tall and 
Lonest gentlemen, who have lost in that enterprise all that 
ever they had, and all that anybody else would trast. them 
with, and their blood and limts ton.’ The O'Hanlons would 
not come to Sidney on protection, lest they should be cajoled 
into acknowledging the Chattertons’ title. Lecale in Down, 
which was Kildare’s property, hnd been partially, but only 
partially, peopled by the exertions of Esex. Ards was a 
little better, less owing to Sir Thomas Smith than to the 
natural tendencies of its old English inhabitants, whose chief, 
Edmond Savage, was received into protection. Kinelarty, or 
‘MacCartan’s country, was ‘all desolate and waste, full of 
thieves, outlaws, and unreclaimed people. None of the old 
owners dared occupy the land, because it hath pleased her 
Majesty to bestow the same upon Captain Nicholas Maltby, 
tied, nevertheless, to such observation of covenant and con- 
dition as Chatterton had his’ Maltby deserved a much 
better provision, but could do no good with this one either to 
himself or to anyone else. He could only ‘ make the country 
altogether abandoned of inhabitants.’ It was absolutely 
necessary for the Qneen’s service that both Chatterton’s and 
Maltby’s grants should be revoked. Dufferin, long the 
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property of the White family, was ‘all waste and desolate, 
used as they of Clandeboye list.” Neill MacBrian Ertagh, 
whom Essex had acknowledged as captain, made some show 
of opposition at the ford of Belfast. ‘ We passed over,’ said 
Sidney, ‘without loss of man or horse, sot, by reason of the 
tide’s extraordinary return, our horses swam, aad the footmen 
in the passage waded very deep... . Clandeboye I found 
utterly disinhabited. ‘The captain refused to have conference 
with me, and answered, “ That Con MacNeill Oge was captain, 
and not le” (who being appointed to be delivered to the 
Marchal, by negligence of his keepers, made an escape in his 
coming from Dublin, where before heremained prisoner).” Tt 
cannot be said that the slaughter of Sir Brian MacPhelim 
and his family had done much for the civilisation of Eastern 
Ulster, or that the system of private conquest was any great 
improvement upon native usages! 

Sidney did not visit Tyrone, Tyreonnel, Monaghan, or 
Fermanagh on this cccasion, but MacMahon caine to Armagh, 
begging to be relieved fiom the tyranny of O'Neill on con- 
dition of paying the Queen rent; and O'Donnell and Maguire 
wrote to the same effect. As to Tirlogh Luineach, who came 
to Armagh without hesitation or condition, Sidney advised 
that his messenger should be graciously received at Court, 
and that bis petition should be granted, excepting the autho- 
rity which he claimed over his neighbours, and that he should 
be made Earl of Clan O'Neill for life.‘ Considering his age, 
wounded and imperfect kody, his ill diet, and continual sur- 
feit, he cannot be of long life.’ Magemnis also, whose country 
of Iveagh had improved much since Sidney first freed it 
from the O'Neills, could do little owing to the want of a title. 
He might receive a fall grant and the rank of Baron. The 
Lord Deputs's plan was to make all ook to the Crown, with- 
out excepting O'Neill. Advantage might be taken of the 
fact that Lady Agnes ‘longed to have her husband like a 
good subject, and to have him nobilitated.’ With prophetic 
Jearnes: he showod what the result of his polier mast be, 
*The taking from O'Neill all these captains of countries that 
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$HaP. heretofore have depended upon him and the predecessors of 
—— his name, and contenting him with the title of Earl, .. . it 
will be the dissipation of his force and strength, . . . that 
these lords and captains of the countries should hold abso- 
lately of the Queen and of nono else, . . . in half an age his 
posterity shall not be of power to do any harm ; whicla will 
breed a quiet in the North, which country hath heretofore, 
from time to time, been so troublesome. 

Amid tho general failure of English settlers in Ulster, 
Newry, in the hands of the Marshal, Sir Nicholas Ba: 
contrast. ‘The town was well built, 









and 





male 
increasing fast. the lands well cultivated, ‘and he is much to 
be commended; as well that he useth his tenants to live so 
wealthily under him, as his own bounty and large hospitality 
and house-keeping, so able and willing to give entertainment 
to so many, and chictly to all those that have occasion to 
travel to or fro northwards, his house Iying in the open high- 
way to their passage,’ Essex had lately complained that 
Bagenal would not lend him his house, but it must be admitted 
that the building was well employed? 











* Sidney to the Privy Council, Nov. 15, 1675, im the Sidary Papers; 
Ralph fagenal to Burzhley, Nov, 24. 
¥ Sidney to the Privy Couneil, xt suprn. 
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FirqwiLeM bad abvays maintained that Ormonde’s presence 
was the best unarantee for the peacu of the South of Ireland, 
and most of the Dublin officials were of the same opinion. 
But Siduey disliked hiin, both as too powerful for a subject 
anil as a professed enemy of Leicester. All those who hoped 
for favour from the latter, and all those who favoured the 
Geraldine htm, 












y Fitzpatric 
‘hich good knight was brought up to have known his duty 
better,’ but who had many causes of quarrel with his great 
neighbour, took advantage of the fact that every rebellious 
and disorderly person wreaked his fury upon Ormonde’s pro- 
perty, which was so much scattered as not to be easily pro- 
tected. As between the Fitzpatricks and Butlers Fitzwilliam 
seems to have thought that there was not much to chose, 
and that both chiefs were loyal eno. But others spread 
reports against Sir Edmund Butler and his brother Piers, 
that they refused to go to the Depnty in spite of 
Ommonde's promise that they should go when sent for, It 
ims that Piers went at once, and that Edward, who did 
eew| sOevice as Sherif of Tipperary, was never sent for; but 
sonia the 1k Counetl, scting apparently uader Leices- 
obtained an order fromthe Queen that Edward 
should come in without any protection, which he immediate 

did. The 
signed Uy Leierston, Kl 
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cuap. but not by Burghley and Sussex, though they also were 
IXNIL a1 
—— present at Kenilworth.! 
Ormonde ‘There were some who did not spare Ormonde's reputation 
Sues. any more than his property. In times of danger he always 
bore the brunt of the storm. ‘Who so happy,’ he said, fas 
the most wicked, who so unhappy as the best servant?’ 
When Kildare was arrested many whispered that as good a 
case might be made against Ormonde. He defied all de- 
tractors in the most uncompromising way: they were liars 
and slanderers, and he only wished he knew their names, ‘If 
the charges against Kildare,’ he said, ‘be treasons (as | hope 
they are not), [ defy him and pronoance hima false villain 
that spake them, if he meant them for me. For as I never 
was traitor, no more was I friend of traitor, nor maintainer 
of traitors. If any can charge me (as some I know would if 
they could) let them say their worst : I defy them, and will 
answer to defend my honour in my short [shirt], or any way 
shall become a gentleman.’ He added that as he was no 
traitor so was he no procurer of murders, no receiver of 
stolen goods, no practiser to keap stores for private gain_ 
On the contrary, he had subdued scoundrels of all sorts, per- 
suaded ill subjects to reform, opposed Scottish enemies, spent 
his living in her Majesty's service, ‘as my house has ever 
been, which some perhaps may envy.’ Ho was accused of 
seeking revenge against those that robbed him and burned 
his villages, and against thoso who harboured felons. ‘My 
Jord” he pleaded, ‘when my neighbours be lawless, not: 
coming to assizes or sessions, what amends may I have by 
justice, though by that means I seek mine own?’ He com- 
plained that his enemies at Court remembered him better 
than his friends; but he was all along secure in the Queen's 
personal favour, even if his great services had proved a weak 
defence. She took care to tell him privately that she be- 
lieved no stories against him, and commanded him to write 
often. ‘Yet one thing,’ she added, ‘you seem to have for- 
gotten, and wherefore we hare some cause to be displeased 
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with you, as though of anything that you write to onrself any CIR 
person living should be made privy but ourself alone.” Tt is 
hard to guess what the matter was which Ormonde was afraid 
to trust to paper and which Elizabeth wished to be so pro- 
found a secret ; but the passage quoted shows what very 
great favour be enjoyed.! 

ir Peter Carew, the original cause of the quarrel which Devt 
h: de the Butlers reLels for once, left the scene soon alter Carew. 
Sidney's return to Ireland. He was again preparing to pro- 
secute his clains in Munster, and Hooker had Leen at Cork 
making overtures to chiefs living west of the city, many of 
whom promised to accept Carew as their landlord and to pay 
him rent. Three thousand cows, worth as many marks, were 
offered in discharge of all arrears. Desmond and others pro- 
mised to make him weleome, houses were taken for him both 
at Cork and Kinsale, and arrangements were made for pro- 
visions; but Sir Peter full ill and died unexpectedly at New 
Ross, his Munster projects dying with him. He left his 
Tdrone property to his nephew and namesake, who was also 
continued in the gorernment of Leighlin. 

Sir Peter Carew was a good specimen of the Tudor His 
adventurer: loyal, brave, chivalrous and generous to lavish. "te 
ness; with large ideas and great energy, but capable of 
actions which will not bear minute inspection. Sincerely 
religious, though no theologian, it was noted that he never 
Lroke bread or prepared himself for sleep without saring sme 
prayer, and he gave substantial help to Protestants wherever 
he found them. ‘He had his imperfections,’ says his friend 
and biographer, ‘yet was he not known to be wrapt in the 
dissolute net of Venus, nor embrued with the cup of Bacchus; 
he was not enrried with the blind covetousness of Plutus, nor 
yet subject to malice, envy, or any notorious crime.’ Without 
regular education he had picked up a thorough knowledge of 
French and Italian, bad read a good deal in both languages, 
and had that intelligent love of architecture which was some~ 
What characteristic of the time. He had much of the many- 
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CHAP. sidedness distinguishing the Elizabethan era, and seldom seen 
Sax, 0 ‘alk 
—— in this age of specialists. 

On his deathbed, though he suffered greatly, he was as 
steadfast as of old when he supported Sir John Cheek’s 
fainting spirit, ‘yielding himself wholly to the good wi 

ure of God, before whom he ponred ont continually 










ised bis experience, 
was dead she granted the prayer of his many fr 
ing ont the wishes of this ‘trusty and trae Englishman. Te 
was buried at Waterford with great pomp, and a stately 
eenotaph, mised ly the piety of Hooker, commemorates hin 
in Exeter Cathedral, When his corpse was being lowered 
into the grave, Sidney, whe happened to be at Waterford, 
pronvanced the following eulogium :—‘ Here lieth now, in his 
last rest, 4 most worthy, end noble, gentle knight, whose 
faith to his prince was never yet stained, his trath to bis 
country never spotted, and his valiantness in service never 
doubted—a better subject the prince newer had?! 

Sicney's It was not Sidney's way to let the grass grow under his 

aa feet, and he lad nosconer returned from Ulster than he started 
on another journey. Louth he found greatly impoverished 
by the constant passage of soldiers north and south, and 
the towns of Dundalk and Arde were miserable enough. 
Drogheda had profited somewhat by Essex's profuse expendi 
ture. Bagenal’s settlement was strong enough to defend the 
north border of the Pale, except on the sitle of Ferney, which 
was granted to Essex, but wherehe had not yet done anything. 
Meath the Lord Deputy found ‘cursedly scorched on the out 
side’ by the O'Connors and O'Molloys, who were equally bad 
neighbours when in open relyllion and when under protection. 
O'Reilly, on the contrary, used the Pale well, and he himself 
was ‘the justess Irishman, and his the best raled Irish 
country, by an Irishman, that is in all Ireland? Westmeath 
suffered much from anarchy and from Trish neighbours, but. 
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there was good hope of reformation through the activity and 
discretion of Lord Delvin. The O'Terralls had consented to 
have Longford made a shire. They had taken estates of in- 
heritanes, and promised speedily to pay their quit-rents, 
which had been in arrears since Sidney 

On the borders of Dublin and what is now Wicklow 
catdelifting went on merrily by night and day, under the 
superintendence of Feagh MacHugh O'Byrne, who was just 
rising into celebrity, Kildary was impoverished, more 
cially ‘the Earl's own property, by the incursion of the O°M. 
and old Henry Cowley ‘with tears in his eves’ told the Lon 
Deputy that the Barony of Carbery ws WWOL poorer thi 
when they had last met. Carlow was more than half waste 
through outlaws of various kinds, ‘some living under Sir 
Edmvund Butler? and it wag to be feared that Sir Puter 
Carew’s place would be ill-supplied by his young kinsman. 
The side of Wesford which bordered on Carlow and Kilkenny 
was also in vei case. Wicklow was quiet, with the ex- 
ception of Feugh MacHfugh, but Agard the seneschal was 
nd, aud his absence threatened to be dangerous. 
shs were tolerably quiet, ‘and though much im 
arrears of rent, yet pay it they will and shall’ 

The settlement of the King’s and Queen's Counties threat- 
ened to succumb to ‘ the race and offspring of the old native 
inkabiters, which grow great and increase in number, and 
the English tenants decay and let their lands to Irish tenants. 

. 200 men, at the least, in the Prinee’s pay lie there to 
defend them, The revenue of both countriescountervails not 
the twentieth part of the charge; so that the purchase of that 
plot is and hath been very dear, set now not to be given over 
in any Sidney advised caution in undertaki 
more enterprises of the kind. ‘Rory Oge O'More hath the 
possession anil settling-place in the Queen's County, whether 
‘the tenants will or no, as he occupieth what he listeth and 
wasteth what he will? Upper Ossory, under Sir Ban 
Fitzpatrick, now a Baron, was in good oriler, and needed only: 
tole joinal toxormv shire, O'Dunne’s country wastn sii can, 
‘the Tord of it a valiant and honest man alter this country 
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manner.” Sidney made the Baron Lieutenant over Loth King’s 
and Queen's Counties, and found every reason to be satistied 
with the appointment. 

Kilkenny, ‘tho sink and receptacle’ of stolen goods, was 
not found to have profited much by the continnance of” 
coyne and livery, ‘ which yet was done by order, and for the 
avoidance of a greater, or, at the least, a more present evil.’ 
Ormonde, thought he had no love for Sidney, entertained bim 
very handsomely, and gave his word to Rory Oze, who ac 
conlingly came in and solemnly in the cathedral submitted 
and promised amendment. The Eacl was made Lieutenant 
of Tipperary and Kilkenny, and he then escorted Sidney to 
Waterford, where the citizens feasted him with shows and 
rejoicings both by land and water.! 

From Waterford Sidney went to stay at Curraghmore with 
Lord Power, and found his country ‘ comparable with the best: 
ordered county in the English Pale: whereby a manifest and 
most certain proof may be conceived what benefit riseth both 
to the Prince, mesne lord, and inferior subject, by suppress 
ing of coyne and livery.” Lord Power's neighbour, Sir James 
Fitzgerald, who had succeeded his brother Sir Maarice but 
without the title of Viscount Deeies, ruled a district four 
times as large, with the result of making it so waste ‘as it is 
not able to find competent food for a mean family in good 
order ; yet are there harboured and live more idle vagabonds 
than good cattle bred.’ The smaller country gentlemen, as 
well as the citizens who held mortgages, were anxious to live 
quietly and pay their taxes. Desmond himself came to 
Sidney at Dungarvan, and ‘very humbly offered any service 
that he was able todo to her Majesty.’ The town was half 
ruined by the late rebellion of James Fitzmaurice, but Henry 
Davells, the constable, was labouring with some success to 
restore it, and to punish malefactors. The people of Youghal 
pleaded that they had suffered too much by the rebellion to 
bear the cost of a viceregal reception, and Sidney passed by 
Castle Martyr to Barry’s Court, and thence to Cork. Kin- 











"This tour is described in aletter from Sidney to the Privy Council. 
Dee. 16, 1575; in the Sidmy Pxperr, writton from Waterford. 
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sale, which the Deputy visited alittle later, he found much C¥n. 


decayed ; the castle and pier both so ruinous 
men were almost defenceless against both pirates and gales. 
But they wero Joyal and willing to help themselves, and 
Sidney gave them a small sum to spend in wages, on condi- 
tion that they should supply everything else, ane! not rost till 
Loth castle and pier were again serviecable. He was much 
struck by the advantages of the Old Head for a fortified post.! 

















‘The citizens of Cork received the Lord Deputy with ©: 





manifestations of jor, and willingly 
quarters for six weeks. The soldiers paid halt’ their wazes 
for board, lod; nd this arrangement satisfied 
parties. The Earls of Desmond, Thomond, and Claneare, the 
Archbishop of Cashel, the Bishops of Cork and Cloyne and 
of Ross, Viscounts Barry and Roche, and Lords Courcy, 
Lixnaw, Dunboyne, Power, and Barry Oge attended Sidney 
the whole time of his stay, as did also Lord Louth, ‘ who only 
to do me honour came out of the Englis Pale to that city 
and did great good among great ones; for being of this 
country birth, and of their language and well understanding 
their conditions and manners, did by example of himself, 
being but a mean man of lands in respect of their large 
patrimonies and living, both at home and abroad, live more 
commendably than they did or were able to do; which did 
much persuade them to leave their barbarity and to be 
ashamed of their wilful misery.’ MacCarthy Reagh and 
MacCarthy of Muskerry were also present, and made a good 
impression on Sidney. They seemed to him, both for their 
possessions and their law-abiding disposition, to be worthy of 
Daronies at least. ‘The latter especially, well known in Irish 
history as Sir Cormac Mac'Teigue, was, he thought ‘ the rarest 
man that ever was born in the Irishry ; of him intend to 
write specially, for truly he is a special man.’ O'Mahon came 
from the shores of Danmanus Bay and O'Donoghue from the 
Lakes of Killarney, and there was scarcely: an important chief, 
whether English or Irish, who was not present ; Sir John of 
Desmond and his brother James and Sir Thomas Roa being 
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particularly assiduous in their attendance. ‘ There came also 


—— many of tho ruined relics of the ancient English inhabitants 


Janes 
Fits. 
auriees 


Toehtords, Burretts, 


y others whose an- 


of this province, as the Arandel 
Flemings, Lombards, Tirries, and ni 
cestors, as it may appear by monuments, as well in writing 
as of building, wero able, and did live like gentlemen and 
knights; and now all in misery, either banished from their 
own oF oppressed upon their own.’ As representatives of the 
Celtic le to which that of the Ar 














sox wud power: and conserace as ane tlw “the 
greatest being both in fear of them and glad of their friend- 





their wives, fwho trily Ikopt very keno at least very 
plentiful houses,” and there were many widows of considera- 
tion, including some dowager eountesses.! 

Sidney knew too much about Ireland to be sanguine, but 
he hoped that the Munster lords would consent to support 
100 English foot and 50 English horse free of charge to the 
Queen. ‘They generally professed themselves ready to do 
this from May 1, 1576, thongh the sincerity of one or two 
great ones was doubtful. But s cloud was gathering in the 
tance; James Fitzmaurice having fled to France early in 
1 with his wife and children and several companions, of 
whom the most important were tho seneschal of Imokilly, 
a.son of the Knight of Glin, and Edmund Fitzgibbon, eldest 
surviving son of the late White Knight, and claiming that 
dignity in spite of his father's attainder. Fitzmaurice main- 
tained that his object was to make interest abrood for the 
Queen's partion, and both he and the White Knight asked 
Ormonde to intercede for them. To Englishmen in France 
he said that he had been driven from Ireland by Desmond's 
unkindness, who hail refused to give him the means of living, 
and that he had been foreed to bring his wife and children 


+ All the above from Sidacy to the Privy Courcil, Feb, 2%, 1875-6,in 
the Siéaey Papers, 
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with him becanse he had no house of his own in Ireland. 
‘This tallies with the statements of the family historians, one 
of whom attributes Desmond's conduct to the iniluence of his 
witty, who could not bear to see her only son deprived of any 
portion of his vast heritage. A. ship of war followed the 
fuyitives to France, and Captain Thornton gave an interest= 
count of their proccedinies.! 

iling from Glin in the Shannon, on board La Arg: 
of SE. Male, whose t, Michael Garrett, 
a fellow-clinsman, the Geraldine party landed at a vill 
Drictany. ‘They brought 1o00f, worth ef plate with them, 
sind had. therstom, no elifficulty in exchanging their Trish 
costume for French clothes. While the tailo Hat 
work they revived visits from the chief tuwnstmen of St. 
Malo, and when the transformation was complete, thes 
repaired to ¢] 
people with their wives met them on the sauds, and: broueht 
them to their lodyings at Captain Garrett's he 
Mrs. ally se 
with alfa-dozen companions went on to Nantes, and. from 
thenes to Pari 
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He reeeived money aud good words, and it 
was officially given out that his object was to gain a pardon 
from Queen Elizabeth through French intereession. Latin 
versions of letters purporting to be written by Henry ILI. to 
the Queen and te De la Motte Fénelon were shown in Ireland 
Ly Geraldine partisans, 

The report circulated at St, Malo was that Fitzmaurice 
came to seek help against Desmond; bat Mrs. Fitzmanrice 
nnide no secret of her proelivities, for she refused an invita 
el, Secause 








ish 





tion to dine on board a Bordeaux ves 
men, her enemies, were to be there!’ Nor were the better 
t that the whole enterprise was ditveted 
wl. A Devonshire merchant talked with a 
who, in ignoranee of his nationality, said that 
the King would have no peace with the wicked English, that 
St. Malo had furnished ships against Rochelle which woul 
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have been attacked long ago but for fear of the English naval 
power, and that « war with England was the one thing need- 
fil to unite all parties.' 

Afcer his visit to the French Court, Fitzn 
again to St. Malo, and in the early days of £ 
reported concerning him :— 

“He keepeth a great port, himself and family well 
apparelled and full of money ; he hath oft intelligence from 
Rome and out of Spain; not much relief from the French 
King, as I can perceive, yet oft visited by men of good coun- 
tenance. This much I know of certain report, by special of 
ming own from St. Malo. ‘The man, subtle, malicious, and 
hardy, a Papist in extremity, and well esteemed and of good 
credit among the people. If he come and be not wholly dealt 
withal at the first (as without an English commander I know 
he shall not), all the loose people of Munster will flock unto 
him: yea, the lords, though they would do their best, shall 
not be able to keep them from him, So if he come while I 
am in the North, he may do what he will with Kinsale, Cork, 
‘Youghal, Kilmallock, and haply Limerick too, before I shall 
be able to come to the rescue thereof.’ 

From St. Malo Fitzmaurice wrote to the General of the 
Jesuits for a confessor, offering to pay all his travelling ex- 
penses and to support him liberally. “After a time he might, 
if it were thought desirable, be sent into Ireland asa missionary 
to the rude ond unlearned people? 

After his tour in Munster, Sidney proceeded from 
Limerick to take a like survey of Connaught and Thomond. 
He was attended by the Earl of Thomond and the other 
chiefs of the O'Briens, ‘of one surname, and so near kinsmen 
as they descend of one grandfather, and yet no one of them 
friend to another;’ the east and west Macnamaras, Mac- 
mahon, O’Loghlen, and many other gentlemen. Few as the 
people were, the Lord Deputy found the country too poor to 


* Captain George Thoreton's Declaration, May Answer of the 
Seneschal, &«., July 18, Fitawaurice came to St. Malo in February. 

7 Sidney to the Privy Council, Feb. 27, 1576, im the Sidney Papers. 
James Fitzmaurice to the Geacral of the Jesuits, Jan, 31, 1576, in Hozan’s 
Miternta Ignations. 
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foed them, ‘if they were not of a more spare dist than others 
are’ He spent his first night comfortably enough in the 
dissolved friary at Quin, the beautiful mins of which still 
remain, the second at Kilmacduagh, which is also interesting 
to tho antiquarian, but which must have been a poor 
cathedral city at its best. Here Clanricarde met him, and 
he passed by Gort to Galway, whither all the principal men 
of Thomond repaired to him. He found that there had bern 
no Inck of murders, rapes, burnings, So bard 
was the swearing that the injuries to property might be 
esteemed infinite in number, immeasurable in quantity, until 
the legal acumen of Sir Lucas Dillon redueed them within 
reasonable bounds, On examination it appeared that the 
greatest harm had ariven from the feud between Thomond 
and his cousin Teige MacMarrough, and they were required 
to enter into heavy recognizances, Sir Donnell O'Brien, the 
Earl's brother, was made sheriff of the county of Clare, 2 
shire of Sidney's own creation, Connaught was now divided 
into four counties—Galway, Mayo, Rescommon, and 
From Mayo came seven men to represent the seven septs of 
Clandonnells, the hereditary gallowglasses of North-West 
Connaught, and in effect the tyrants of the country. They 
agreed without dificulty to hold their lands of the Queen, 
and so did MacWilliam Eighter himself, who communi- 
cated with the Lord Deputy in Latin, and made a very 
favourable impression, MacWilliam agreed to pay 250 
marks yearly, and to support 200 soldiers for two months in 
each year, and an English sheriff was established in Mayo at 
his request. Besides the various septs of Burkes, Sidney 
enumerates five great English families who had taken Celtic 
names, and who now followed MacWilliam’s lead; as did 
O'Malley, ‘an original Irishman, strong in gallies and sea- 
men. The five chiefs of English race claimed to be Barons 
of Parliament, Sand ther had land enough, but so bare, 
Tnrbarons barons are they now that they have not three 
Lackaeys to carry them and their train horae,’ ! 
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Galvwng itself wos much decayed throngh the outrago of 
Clanricarde’s sons, and the townsmen so much disheartened 
as to be almost ready to abandon their post. Sidney's 
presence revived them, and all men hastened to pay their 
respects; among them the Archbishop of Tuam, the Bishops 
of Clonfers and Kilmacduagh, and Birmingham, Baron of 
Athenry, ‘a3 poor a baron as liveth, and yet agreed on to be 
the ancientest baron in this land.’ O'Flaherty, O"Madden, 
O'Kelly, and other Celts also appeared, as well as the heads 
cof several septs of Clanricarde Burkes, each with his appro- 
priate Trish name, The Earl's sons came into church on 
Sunday, surrendered at discretion, and were brought prie 
soners to Dublin. 

After spending three weeks at Galway, during whieh the 
hangman was not idle, Sidney went to Athenry, which he 
found im ashes, the very church not being spared by the 
young Burkes, thongh the mother of oue of them was buried 
there. To rebuild the town a tax, according to o principle 
not yet forgotten in Ireland, was assessecl upon the country, 
and the work was immediately begun, The castles of Ballin- 
asloe and Clare Galway were garrisoned for the Queen, und 
Sidney then went by Roscommon to Athlone. On his way 
ho noted that Clanricarde’s vassals were well enongh off, 
‘Dat that all else was ruinous. O'Connor Don, MacDermot, 
and others here paid their respects. From the newly made 
County of Longford the gentlemen came willingly enongh to 
Roscommon and Athlone, and promised to clear off the 2u0 
marks of revenue, which was fonr or five years in arrear. 
Part of the money was actually paid. 

On his return to Dublin, Sidney insisted strongly upon 
the necessity of two Presidents. Sir William Denny wa: 
already named for Munster, and he proposed Essex or $i 
Edward Montague for Connaught. English lawyers he must 
have, or no justice could be done. A standing army of 1,000 
men he must have, or no peace could be kept. ‘Two or three 
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Church there is not, Tam sure, in any region where Christ is ¢nar. 
professed; and preposterous it seemeth to me to begin refore ———* 


mation of the politic part, and to neglect the ruligious.’ * 


‘The facts as to the religious state of Ireland were laid by vit eanté- 


Sidney before tho Queen herself, and go far to explain the | 
comparative failure of Anglicanism in roland, Hugh Brady, © 
Bishop of Meath, a native of his diocesa and ainan of Ih 
race, though a sincere Protestant, had lately made a parochial 
visitation of his own diocese. Brdy, who was the Lord 
Depaty’s companion during part of his Western journey, is 
described by him as honest, zealous, and godly ; tosuch a man 
the state of the churches under his charge must have given 
the gravest ansiety. ‘There were 221 arches, of 
which 105 were impropriated to manors or possessed by the 
holders of monasteries which had come into the hands of the 
Crown. In not one of these cases was there a resident 
parson or vicar, and of the ‘very simple and sorry curates’ 
usually appointed to do duty only eighteen coald speak 
English, the rest being “Irish priests or rather Irish rogues, 
having very little Latin, less learning or civility’ They 
gained 0 precations living from the offertory, and in no single 
case was there a dwelling-house. Many of the churches 
were down altogether; the great majority without roofs. 
Fifty-two churches were ill served by vicars, and fifty-two 
more in the hands of private patrons were in somewhat better 
but still poor case. We are left to infer that only thirteen 
ont of 29 parishes were in such state as the Bishop could 
approve. Meath was the best peopled and richest diocese in 
Ireland, and Sidney, not to tire the Queen with too many 
details, left ber to guess what. the dry tree was like. ‘ Your 
Majesty may believe that upon the face of the earth, where 
Christ is professed, there is not a chirch in so miserable 
a case” With ruinous churehes, want of Jabourers for the 

‘ard, and want of means to pay them, Sidney had no 
sterament of baptism had 
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‘The remedies proposed were that the churches should be 
repaired out of the profits of the land, either by tho Crown 
or by the tenants as equity might dictate, that Irish-speaking 
ministers should be sought at tho universities or borrowed 
from the Regent of Scotland, and that some of the English 
bishops should be forced to visit Ireland, with their own eyes 
and at their own expense to see the spiritual nakedness of 
the land, and to prescribe a cure. ‘They be rich enough,’ 
he added, ‘and if either they be thankful to your Majesty for 
the immense bounty done to them, or zealous to increase tle 
Christian flock, they will not refuse this honourable and 
religious travel ; and I will undertake their guiding and guard- 
ing hononrably and safely from plaice to place; the great 
desire that I have to have such from thence is for that I hope 
to find them not only grave in jadgment, but void of affec- 
tion. 

After his return from Connaught, Sidney busied himself 
with the revenue and general administration. He did not 
conceal from himself that for every penny of rent she received 
it cost the Queen a shilling to hold her own, Yet,’ he said, 
“Iwill never consent that the country should be abandoned 
in any sort, for held it shall be; but only hereby to note 
unto you by the way, what o dear purchase this is and hath 
been to the Crown; and, by the example of this, you may 
jndge of the rest that are of this mature.’ Sir William Drury, 
the new President of Munster, and William Gerrard, the new 
Chancellor, were promised in April but did not come till 
‘Midsummer, and in the meantime ‘the southern like the 
dog, the northern like the hog, mentioned in the holy books, 
were ready to revolt to their innate and corrupt vilety.’? 

O'Rourke, whom Sidney notes as the proudest man be 
ever saw in Ireland, came to Dublin and produced a patent 
of Henry VIL. which proved genuine. 201. Irish was the 
rent reserved, bat Sidney held out for 200f. sterling, and 
O'Rourke agreed to submit his cause to commissioners. 
O'Donnell also agreed to pay the 200 marks or 300 beeves 











' Sidney to the Queen, April 28, 1576, 
+ Sidney to Walsiaglam, April 37; to the Priry Council, June 13. 
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which he bad long since promised, asking only time for 
arrears. Sidney inqnimd into the very old dispute ns to the 
tenure by which O'Connor held Stiga, O'Donnell said rhat 
300 marks sterling had baen paid to him awl his ancestors 
since Nt. Patrick's time. This was dismissed as fabulous, but 
fa prescription of some generations wasshuwn. whil- O'Connor 
convinced Sidney that the payment had never been niaile 
without violence, offering to wive 10) marks a year to he quit 
of O'Donnell and to receive a shoriff penceably. a‘ farvi 
being preferred to an inhabitant of the eountey. Many orher 
chiefs came to Dulin, and were ready to p3 
“all far justion : fod thar they solo, but ine 
tobe tamentid that they deve it mot near to them.’ ‘The 
Lord Deputy thoaght it very hard that he should ave to do 
his own work and that of the President also: and, indeed, 
his post was no sinecure, for during the nine months that he 
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Aefener of the poor hushandmen. * 

The delay , 
the impossibility of the Viceror being in two places at once. 
soon restored their courage to the Earl of Clanricarde’s sons. 


Such lish otticers as were in Connaught Fitton deseribed 











as mean men, and as meck as mice to the Earl and his 
sons, and yet mean as they were too much for the young 
men, ‘They snddenly crossed the Shannon, and east off their 








English clothes with the remark, ‘Lie there for on year at 
Teast.’ ‘The old Earl wrote to say that he would prevent 
them doing harm till be heard from the Deputy, to whom he 
scarcely offered any exense. Writing to Ormouly and Lon 
Upper Ossory, he said that the 6.000). which the nsbuilding 
of Atheury wonld cost was too much for his country to beary 
and thar he himself could not raise 500/. The young men, 
paring but little attention to promises made in their tins 

destroyed the few houses which had been restora in the ill= 
fated town, killed or dispersed the labour 
uate, and soncht fir the stone with the royal arn 
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SUA. might break it, swearing that no such stone should stand in 
SAS ony wall there. Fearing for the safety of Galway, Sidney 
Prepared to chastise the rebels in person." 

‘The Lord Deputy only received the news on Tursday, and 
on Friday he was at Athlone with a few olficers; the bulk of 
his forces following as they could, Clanricarde came in on 
protection, which was granted unwillingly, and surrendered 
Loughreagh as material guarantee, Kaeeling at Sidney's 
feet, the Earl besonght pardon for himself and his sons, still 
maintaining that excessive taxation was the only cause of 
the rebellion, The Depury sternly reminded him that the 
county had agreed to the rates imposed, and gave him leave 
to depart unscathed within three days, ‘This was on Friday, 
and on the following Sunday Clanricarde came into the 
parish church and made submission on his knees, confessing 
the treason of his sons, and submitting himself and his cause 
to her Majesty's pleasure. Sidney professed himself glad to 
gain an Earl and his castles instead of ¢ two beggarle bastard 
boys,’ but tacitly admitted their power to annoy by pressing 
once more for a Presideat. ‘Without @ suificient man in 
that office.’ he said, ‘I shall but trindle Sisyphus’ stone and 
bring it to the brim of the bank, and then forced to tum. 
both head and hand, and so haply bresk either back or neck, 
ut that is the least matter. In the meantime the Queen 
shall lose both honour and treasure, and her people Inck 
both distribution of justice among them, surety of their lires, 
and saving of their goods.’ # 

Having secured Galway and Athlone, Sidney went to 
Limerick, where he settled Sir William Drary in his presi- 
dency. Drary was a native of Suffolk, who had served 
England well by sea and land, at home and abroad. He bed 
been Governor of Berwick, and had superintended the siege of 
Edinburgh Castle, where, in spite of Grange’s chivalry and 
‘Maitland’s guile, that last fortress of a falling cause had sur- 
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1 Clanricarce to Ormonde and to Cpper Ossory, June 28; Sidney to the 
Privy Council, July 9: Gerard to Walsingham, June 20; Fitton to Burghley, 
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rendered to Queen Elizabeth's ally. He was now to try 
what skill and courage could effect in the service which had 
been, and was to be, fatal to the fortunes of so many eminent 
Englishmen, Meanwhile the young Burkes—the Maclarlas 
ay they were catled—held the open country with 2,000 
besides their usual rabble, Captains Collier and Strange 
Loughreagh, but Sidney thought the place 
pmetically impregnable by such a force, and prepared at his 
leisure to strike a well-aimed blow. Early in September he 
entered Connaught again, accompanied by Maltby, who hud 
been appointed military Governor of the province. | 
nitaber of Ormonde's men under the command of F 
Butler, and by his own son Philip, whose ‘ sufficien 
honesty, virtue, and zeal? made him remarkable even in 
twenty-second year. Maltby and Butler chased Joha Burke 
and his rabble ap and down the country, but could never 
come up with them. On ney drawing towards the 
borders of Mayo, the Scots, fearing to have their retreat cut 
‘off, fled precipitately into Ulter. All the Enclish officers 
were agreed that the state of Connaught was owing to the 
lawlessness and ambition of the Earl and his sons—‘two 
cursed young men’—who would brook no superior. The 
people would gladly be rid of their tyranny, but bad been 
taught by experience that great culprits generally escaped 
justice, and returned to plague those who had ventured to 
withstand them. No help, though much passive sympathy, 
could, therefore, be hoped for by viceroy or provincial 
governor! 

Sir William Drury found plenty to do in his new govern- 
ment, though the county was free from any great disturbance. 
At Cork assizes forty-two persons were hanged, and one 
pressed to death; a chief of the MacSwiney gallowglasses, 
who had displayed a banner while driving cattle fom under 
the walls of Cork, being among the sufferers. In derisiva 
the same banner was borne before the culprit to the place 
of execution. Nearly as many more were despatched at 
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Limerick, the President's object being to strike down the 
local ringleaders as much as possible. “They ride,’ be said, 
‘all one hore, and the head of the salmon is worth a many 
small fishes.’ Like every other English governor, Drury 
complained of the number of idle men retained by territorial 
magnates, All he could do was to procure that registers 
should be kept, showing on whom each kerne or yallowglass 
was dependent, thus making the gentlemen responsible. 

after the sacre of Ratblin, Essex determined to lead 
a private life. No place near Dublin was free from the 
prevailing infection. and he withdrew to Watertord to wait 
upon even 

He had half ruined himself and had failed entirely to do 
what he had proposed. ‘1 have wasted no hour in Ireland,” 
he told the Queen,‘ why should T wear ont my youth in ag 
obscure place without assurance of your good opinion, and 
should but increase the light of another man’s sun, and sit in 
the shadow myself? ... [am no war carried with incon- 
stancy, but loth to drown my service without certainty of 
friends and good opinion. 

In this temper he asked for leave to visit England. It 
was granted, and at the end of October he landed near 
his own honse at Lanfey in Pembrokeshire. Even during 
the passage his ill-fortune pursued him, Vessels carrying 
his servants and baggage were dispersed by a storm, and the 
rough weather told upon his enfechled frame, He was 
accompanied by Maltby, who was for the moment unem- 
ployed, and who thoroughly srmpathised with him; but his 
health was so bad that Walsingham cautioned him not to 
travel too fast towards London. When he did arrive there 
he had still to complain of neglect, and of the expense to 
which he was put in dancing attendance on Queen and 
Ministers. Burghley fonnd it necessary to ‘humiliate the 
style’ of the Earl's letters before showing them to her 
Majesty, and he then wrote in a more submissive strain. It 
was this, probably, which elicited from the Queen one of 
those letters with which she well knew how ta whistle back 
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her disgusted servants, She congratulated him on his per- 
fect conquest over his passions, which sho attributed to the 
lessons of patience learned in the Trish service. ‘And 
though,’ she suid, ‘you may think that it has beea a dear 
conquest unto yon in respect of the great eure of mind, toil 
of body, and the intolerable charges you have sustained to 
the consumption of some good portion of your patrimony, yet 
if the grent reputation you have 1 he weighed in the 
balance of just value, or tried at the tonchsten> of tme 
desert, it shall then appear that neither your mind's care, 
your body's toil, nor pure’s charge was unprofirably em- 
ployed: for by the decay of those things that am subject ta 
corruprion and mortal alr 
with immortal renown, the true mark that ¢ 
mind ought to shoot at... . We think your demands made 
upon us were grounded both upon the respect of your own 
benefit and of our service, interpreting as we do the word 
benefit not te import that <ervile 
hunt after. but a desire to live in action and to make proof 
of yonr virtue; and being made of the metal you are, not un- 
profitably or rather reproachfully to fester in the delights of 
English Egypt, when the most part of those that are bred in 
that soil tale great delight in holding their noses over the 
beef-pots.”! 

Tn the end Exrex received @ grout of the barony of 
Famey in Monaghan, of the peninsula called Island Magee 
in Antrim, and of the office of Earl Marshal in Ireland for 
life. Having made his will and such other arrangements as 
were possible for the settlement of his estate. he returned to 
Treland after an absence of about nine months. The leading 
of 300 men for which he had asked, and which Sidnev 
recommended, would probably have been granted bad not 
death cut his career short. He reached Dublin on July 23. 
1576, and on August 30 was attacked by dysentery, which 
carried him off in three weeks. 

In his lifetime Essex did many things which history must 
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ERM condemn, thongh hy seems not in any way to have accused 
——— himself. On his deathbed he showed himself a hero, if 
patience under suffering and faith without worldly hope are 
to be considered Leroie attributes, ‘Two days before hisdeath: 
ho wrote to abeth, besouzht her forgiveness forany offence 
he might have given, and begzed her to bea mother to his 
children. He reminded her that his son would be poor 
thronzh his debts to the Crown, anil that she would be no 
loser by remitting them, since the minor's wardship would 
amount toas imuch or more, In another letter he reeom= 
“to the 
Lord 


fo the 














nnended his son to the care of Burghley and Sussex, 
ead that Le might frame Limself to the example of my 


of Sussex in all the actions of his life, tending cither 














or to the institution of a nolsle man, so he might also 
reverence your lordship for your wistem and gravity, and 
Jay up your counsels and advice in the treasnry of his heart.” 
He sent his love to Philip Sidney, ‘and wished him so well 
that if God do mave both their hearts, I wish that he might 
match with my danghter. I call him son; he so wise. so 
virtuous, and godly; and if he go on in the course he hath 
bezun, he will Le as famous and worthy a geutleman as ever 
England bred’ As regarda Sidney he epoke prophetically, 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that bad Penelope 
Devereux become his wife she would have been the glory 
instead of the scandal of her age. With almost his last words 
he sang a hymn which he had composed, and at the end * ke 
strove to praise even when his voice could not be heard.’ 
When it failed altogether, Mr. Waterbouse—his faithful friend 
always—‘helding him by the hands, bade him give a sign if 
he understood the prayers, and at the name of Jesus he held 
up both his hands, and with that full asleep in Christ as 
meekly as alam.’ ! 

Kaiveter’s "Tho Jesuit Parsons accused Leicester of poisoning Essex, 

Exes!’ and he was prolably not incapable of such a deed. The 
charge was male at the time, but Sidney's contemporary 
account filly disposes of what he calls ¢a filse and malicious 
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brate; and the accusation was not made by any of those who 
were about the sick bed, nor was it believed by the dying 
man himself, But if Leicester is to ly acquitted of poisoning 
the ian whose widow he married, it is not so easy to clear 
him of having gained her alfections clanclestinely while using 
his political influence to keep her husband at a distance. 1a 
one letter Leicester hints that Essex does not expose his own 
person enough, and speaks somewhat slightingly of his 
abilities; nevertheless, he was angry with Sidney for not 
doing more to facilitate his rerurn ro Ireland. On the other 


han, it would appear that Essex was on fr 

















nndly terns with 
ris that Essex did not 
care much for his wife. His will conrains no loving mention 
of her, and his last letter to the Queen speaks of the burden 
which dowries would lay upon his son's inheritance. On his 
deathbed he spoke much of his daughters, lamenting the 
time which * is so frail ly, considering the frailness 
of woman,” While asking Elizabeth to be a mother to his 
son, he abstained from Ing a Word about that son's natural 
mother. And it is evident that he cared little for his wife's 
society ; for afier the failure of his great enterprise he was 
ready to live ‘altogether private in a corner of Ulster,’ rather 
than return home. The facts seem to exonerate Leicester 
from the charge of poisoning, but tally very well with the 
common report that he kept the Earl in Ireland while he 
made love to the Countess.! 

The Queen continually upbraided Sidney with the ex pence 
ofhis government. He, on thecontrary, maintained that there 
was no waste, and that the cost of supporting an army, without, 
which government was impossible, grew greater every day. 
‘Therehad been a rise in prices unaccompanied by any increas 
in revenue, and the soldier found it hard to live without 
being burdensome to the country. ‘The gentlemen of the 
Pale now took the high ground that no tax could be imposed 


Leicester. What seems really cl 











+ Lady Essex was at Kenilworth during the princele pleasures of 1378 
Sidney to Walsingham, Oct. 20, 1576; to Leicester, Feh. 4, 1577, both ia 
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except by Parliament or a Grand Council, though the cess 
was a customary payment, which in one form or auother had 
ted since Henry IVs time. Sidney stood upon the 
in this case strengthened by enstom, ‘and not 
Chara, nor found in Littleton’ Tenures, nor 
ines. but registered in the remen= 
brance of her Majesty's Exchequer, and remaining in the 
Rolls uf Records of the Tower, as her Majesty's treasure.’ Te 
was this Elizabethin way of lookin 
Charles L to the seattold. but in 
steel lan The theer 
taxation without consent of Parliam 
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yethat there should be no. 
ut was beginning to he 
aivanced, but few were as yet so bold as openly to propose 
limits to the royal power. ‘The efficiency of ill-paid seldiers 
is generally small, and many landlords said they eould 
defend themselves better aud more cheaply. The Lords 
of the Pale were usually called to the Council Board, and hud 
ample opportunities of protesting against the cess, ‘They 
almitted that it had been regularly imposed for thirty years 
for victnalling the army, and more lately for the viceregal 
household, Th “Queen's prices’ were not far from the 
real value, but they had crystallised into fixed rates, while 
the market had steadily risen, and was now about 
cent. higher, No doubt it was difficult to assess payments 

Kind. ‘The country,’ said Lord Chancellor Gerard, ‘set 
down notes falsifying the victuallers’ proportion. Beeause 
they varied in the weight of every beef and the number of 
loaves which every peck of corm would make, I played the 
butcher and Laker on several market days, and weighed 
of the best, meanest, and worst sort of beeres, and also 
weighed the peck ofcorn and received the same by weight in 
loaves, containing the weight of 3 lls. every loaf of bread ; 
and found the same neither too weighty as the country set 
down, nor too Tight ax the victuallers allege,’ &e. 

‘The country. he said, paid a penny where the Queen paid 
a shilling. Ty, (by their 
von confission, never lived so civilly and able in diet, cloth 
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ing, and household, as at this day; marry! the poor churl BRE, 








Tho Lords of the Paley however, sent three lawyers to The pute 
London to plead their cause, and in the meantime refused to Pael te 
commit themselves by arming. ‘The advocates selveted were Louioa. 


y,and thoroughly aequ 








ated with their views, 





curlock he allowed 





but not agreeable to Sidney. Barnal 
to be aman of ervditand inilucuce, but he bad lately indulged 
in fundceent and undutitidl speech :” he kad made a fortune 
ay Aiorney-General, but Sussex kad dismissed bin for neglie 
gence, Richard Nettery mutinous person, 
Who sowed discord and protioted cathes ayinst the Gorern= 
mient—in fuet, an ayitator Oho bad bred more unquiet aud 









ay nsedition 








discontent among the people than ang one man had done in 
Ireland these many years.’ As co Henry Burnell, Recorder 
of Dublin, whom Fitzwi ‘ibed as one 
of the best spoken and most learned men in Creland, but a 
Papist, Sidney could only wish he would mind his 








an Lad formerly des 








porvers 
practice at the Bar, which had made him rich, and not 
mede with her Majesty's preregtive, He wis, he says, 
“the least unhonest of the three, and yet he trusted to see the 
English Goverament withdrawn, ? 

Sidney's high prerogative doctrines somewhat warped his 
mind. He coudescendled to say that Netterville was ‘son of e#86ens 
a second and mean Justice of one of the benches; as if that 
could possibly prejudice his advocacy. He praised the 
Chancellor for acting as a partisan, though mo doubt he was 
fair enough about prices. ‘He bath in public places both 
lewmnedly, disereetly, wisely, aud stoutly dealt in the uiatcer 
of cess, and rather like a counsellor at the bar than a judge 
on the bench. After all this is very deubttil praise, thor 























Gerard was not acting in his judicial capacity, 3 
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Before their emissaries started for England, the gentle- 
men of the Pale procured a bill to be brought before = 
Meath grand jury, of which the first clansa contains these 
worls: ‘We find Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of her 
Majesty's realm of Ireland, Sir Lucas Dillon, se. (all the 
council), . . . gave commission to Thomas Cusack of Gerar- 
diston, sheriff of Meath, to charge... ce + corn, beef, 
butter, &e., and carts and carri: « L801, or there= 
abouts... snidsheriffhas levied. . . . Sir Robert Tressili 
Chief Justice of England, was put to death tor misconstrni 
the laws in Richa 





















s time.” Further clauses indict the 


inthrior ministers occupied about the cess. By advice of the 








presiding judye, the charge against the officers of State 
erased, but the mest of the Bill was presented and justified, 
and Burnell said openiy in the Court of Star Chamber that 
he woul have carried the ease throngh. but that it would 
have delayed his journey to England.! 

‘The details of the question at issue between Sidney and 
the Lords of the Pale are extremely obscure, and for a variety 
of reasons. Thus, when they complained that the exaction 
amounted to 1. per ploughland, he offered to take 31. 6x. 8d., 
but they refused, ostensibly from unwillingness to burden 
their heirs. One explanation is that the plonghland was a 
very uncertain measure, though generally reckoned at 120 
Inich acres, and that the acreage had alwars heen very much 
understated, It was feared that Sidney would measure tle 
land more carefully and reduce the ploughlands to a uniform 
size, thus extracting much more money than might be sup- 
posed from his apparently liberal offer. Many lands had 
lwen exempted by favour or custom, and such exemptions 
tended to multiply; it was feared that Sidney might ex- 
tinyuish them, Grass lands lind perhaps not been taxed at 
all, for Sidney only allowed 700 ploughlands in Meath, West~ 
meath, Kildare, and Dublin. The surface of those counties, 
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without including Wicklow, contains nearly 11,000 plough. 
lands of 120 Irish acres each. On inquiry, Sidney found 
that the change at existing prices camenearly to $!. a plough- 
land, for ease of which, by making the burden to Le beri 

more universally, I by proclamation dissolved all freedoms 
that had not had their continuance time ont of memory of 
man, wherof there were many, the most by a statute pre- 








mn inerease of mill men, which God 





tending thereby 
knoweth, and [, are of little worth, ... the statute ix 











pired’ Many repined, but ‘it was proved that they had no 
real reason to do s0.'* 
Nettorville and his collenrues admitted that le, per acre 








Irish, or Si. sterli the rent of land ‘in most, or at 


Teast in mat 








y places,’ within the Pale, ‘They allowed that a 
foot soldier could not live on $d. a day, nor a horseman on 
Or, and they said roundly that there was no way but to in- 
crease these sums, declaring, and we may well believe: de 
claring traly, that die Queen already lost amore by the jubbing 
consequent on insufficient pay than she could lose by giving 
the extra Wd. a day, which the soldiers asked for. That so 
small an inerense would content them reasounbly they in- 
ferred from the fuct that it had often been accepted by them 
in Tiew of cess, The Pale was willing to victual soldiers 
maintained for its defence, provided a fair price was paid for 
it, Netterville and his colleagues pledging themselves to use 
all their influence to obtain the Queen supplies if only she 
would seek them constitutionally from Parliament.? 

On the arrival of the three Irish lawyers in London, 
Walsingham assured Sidney that nothing should be done to 
prejudice bis authority. The Privy Council received the 
and Leicester took ocensien to ‘rue that 
seditious knave Netterville' in a st 


























stranigers col 
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L pleased his 
brother-in-law greatly. ‘The contention that cesa was alto- 
gether illegal did not recommend itself to the Queen or her 
Ministers. Ki 
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were in London, and being called before the Council admitted 
that the cess was customary, and only beyged that considera- 
tion might be showed to the Pale in time of scarcity. The 
triumvirate, as Waterhouse calls them, were accordin: 
mitted close prisoners to the Fleet, and Sidney wa 
cautioned to shear his sheep and not to flay 
fussed, indeed, thar he ‘held a straighter hand in the matter 
of cess, the rather to bring them to a certain rent for the 
release of the same. Netterville had seen this. clearly 
enoazh, and therefore the Lord Deputy writes him down 
‘as sedlitions a varlet aml as great an impuyner of English 
nd bearer! 


com- 
\s_ gently 
thom. He con- 























government as any Tn 
In all olfivial fetter from the 
much indignation was expressed at the idea of the royal 










wen and the Privy Conneil 





prerogative Leing callal in question. Sidney was instructed 
to deal sharply with the gentlemen who had deputed Netter- 
ville and his colleagues. and stiffly to assert the principle of 
the cess, Failing, after repeated argnments, to yield the 
point at issue until the result of their agents’ mission was 
known, and standing in the meantime on high constitutional 
ground, Lords Baltinglass, Delvin, Trimleston, and Howth, 
with many others of the best gentlemen in the Pale, were 
committed to the castle. This wi 
ance with the Queen's orders, but in writing directly to 
Siduey she reprimanded him for choosing so bad a time to 














strictly in accord- 





raise the question of the « 
amount of public attention to undeniable grievances, At 
Court Philip Sidney aceused Ormonde of thivarting his 
father, and contemptuonsly held his tongue when the Earl 
addressed him. Ormonde refuced to quarrel. enying magnani- 
mously that the young man was hound to take his father's 
part, and that he was encowed with many virtues, Indeed, 
nothing could be said against Ormonde but that be was a 
general defender of the Irish cause, like all the rest of his 
countrymen at Court. He hated Leicester and did not like 
Sillney ; but, as the latter himsell'ex pressed it, «love and lovi 
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offices ' are matters of favour, not of justice. How little 
sympathy there was between them may be judged from the 
passage in which the Lord Deputy defends himself against 
the Queen's private strictures on his conduct. ‘I am con- 
demned, I find.’ he writes to Leicester, for | 
that in this broken time, and dread of foreign invasion, I 
Tderain in the castle... . 
While Lam in office Loucht to be credited as soon as another ; 
and this is my opinion, if James Fitzmaurice were to land to- 
morrow, Ehud rather 





k of policy, in 





should commit such personages a 








good many of thent now in the castle 
should still reinain than be abroad. ! 

‘The eave rer tasti he hospitalitios of the Tower, sub- 
mitted humbly enowsh in form, but did net alsandon their case, 
and the Queen, though she spoke boldly about preroarive, liad 
evidently some spmpathy with them, ‘The prisoners in Dublin 
ako submitted, and the Crown, huving chus suved its ervdic, 
a composition was arrived at. which sowms to hava heen sub- 
stantially Burnell’s work, and to which Ormonde, Kildare,and 
Dansany, who were in London, gavw a preliminary adhesion. 
The counties of Dublin, Meath, Westmeath, Louth, Kildare, 
Carlow, Wexford, and Kilkenny acknowledged themselves 
bound to victual as many of the 1,000 soldiers and officers as 
+ 1d. aday for each 
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man of that number whether present orno, deducting that sum 
in the ease of those men whom they were required to victual 
fally. They were to furnish 9,000 pecks of oats to the horse- 
men at 10d. sterling, and to sell fresh provisions to the Lord 
Deputy at reasonable prices for ready money. The Queen 
consented thoroughly to repair the old store-houses, but not 
to build new ones, and no other charge of any kind was to 
be macle against her, except for damage by sea or fire; but 
she promivd that parveyors should be punished if they 
abused their power. To this arrangement the cess-parers 
le grace, but officials complained that 
wery bad bargain? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LAST YEARS OF SIDNEY'S ADMINISTRATION, 1577 AND 1578. 





Tue letters of Lord Chancellor Gerard give a vivid picture 
of the state of the Paly during the controversy abuut cess. 
LeotGhaee He divides the inhabitants aelemen, 
Gcrtdon idlemen, and churls, Every gentleman kept a number of 
the Fale idle hangers-on, who sponed upon the poor cultivators, and 

robbed openly when refused free quarters. ‘Their nominal 
master gave them neither food nor clothes but merel 
tenance, in return for which they were always ready to avenye 
his real or fancied injuries, ‘These locusts ate up all the 
scanty surplus which was left to the poor cultivator. Re- 
monsirance was vain, and perhaps the landowners hud really 
not wuch choice. ‘I will act put away my thieves,’ a gentle- 





nto three classes—yo4 
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man would argue, ¢ for then such a one’s thieves would rob 
me; let him put away his, and I will pat away mine." ‘The 
vieious cirele was hard to breuk, for the Gorernment way not 
strong or steady enough to repress all impartially, ‘The 
judges went circuit with little effect, for the juries (more 
regard whether any of the parties are of kin or allied to the 
justice or of the sept of the justice, or counsellor, than to the 
matter, and that way commonly passeth the verdict.” Nor 
was there much outward magnificence to hide the inherent 
defects in such a judicial system. At Trim the Court of 
size was like an English cattle-pen ; there was no crier, 
no trumpeters or javelin-men to hedge the sherif's dignity, 
and no competent officer to sce that indictments were pro- 
perly drawn or prisoners duly armizned. That a desire 
for justice existed was shown by the conduct of a Meath 
grand jury. whose members were of very huinble position, but 
whe tack heart at the Chancellor's visit, and, believing that 
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right would at last be done, found bills against above 100 of 
the local oppressors for retaining idle follawers. 

Important causes, in Gerard's opinion, were better re- 
moved into the Chancery or Star Chamber, but the thieves 
tnight be dealt with by the hangman provided the assizes 
were a little better condueted. ish judges were much 
wanted to secure something like impartiality. Gerard had 
sixteen years’ Welsh experience, and hy saw no reason why 
the policy which had succeeded there should not succeed in 
Ireland, The Lord Deputy should endeavour to keep the 
Trish from actual rebellion, and to persuade them to make 
some contribution to the revenue, Afterwards, on the 
borders of each county, Enylisix judges miht * deliver justice 
with such severity as the poor fleas may bave yearly comfort 
to be delivered from the webs and oppression of the great 
spiders, . . . and so by little and litle to stretch the Pale 
further, thereby to hit the mark long shot at, and hitherto 
missed, which is to save the revenue of England and bring 
somewhat from hence.’ 

Hitherto the prevailing policy had been to keep English 
and Irish from hurting each other, and the more successful 
it bad been the more harm it had done. The peasants of the 
Pale were all Irish. They propagated their species with 
perfect recklessness, and it was therefore useless to expect 
suy increased civilisation. Even in Dublin people of English 
race delighted in talking Irish, and habits and feelings always 
followed the language. It might be possible to civilise some 
of the Irish: the rest should be extirpated, and English 
farmers with good leases and moderate rents substituted for 
them. From this nucleus the Celtic wilderness might be 
gradually reclaimed. In the meantime, the prisons were 
few and insecure. There were no pounds, The mountains 
everywhere harboured thieres, and they came within four 
milesof Dublin, Cattle were not safe in the fields, even at 
the very gares. But it had once beon no better in Mont- 
gomery and Radnor, in Brecknock and Monmouth, There 
also it nd been necessary to fold the Blocks securcly at sight 
until the twenty-sixth year of Henry VILL. when Wales was 
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fully reduced to shire ground and the Presidency Court made 
reality by hanging the mountain thieves instead of allowing 
the Lord Marchers to traffic in pardons. Dublin county 
might be made as quiet ng Monmouthshire if compositions for 
crimes were sternly abolished and if successive Lord Deputies 
would fwork hanging instead of agreeing to recompense 
felonious offences.” ! 

White, the Master of the Rolls, who hated Sidney and 
did not like Enlish officials generally. and who astentationsly 
pat his trast in Burghley rather than in Walsingha 
reported that Munster was quiet. but that the Lord President. 
gained little love by burdening the people with cess, Drury 
argued that this quiet was owing entirely to the just severity 
with which heraled, baring, as he oddly 
“divers malefactors of good account.” As for the cess, money 
must be had somehow, for he haid been forced to spend Ia 
on the repair of Limerick Cast! Cork was withont stores, 
and a foreign invasion might be expected at any moment: 
for the intrigues of James Fitzmaurice were no sceret. Lord 
Barry compounded for an annual payment of 150/.. and 
MacCarthy Reagh for 2502. but in many cases no agreement 
could be come to, and the uncertainty of all titles made 
financial reform almost desperate. Rents were as uncertain 
as titles, and landlords and tenants distrasted each other pro- 
fondly. But firmness had its usual effect. and the stout old 
soldier saw signs of increasing conformity among his subjects 
of all ranks 

Desmond, the common oppressor of all. complained Tondly 
that the soldiers ill-treated his tenants. and exacted cess, both 
in money and in kind; that he and his were much the poorer, 
and that the Queen was never a penny the richer. Thiscom- 
plaint was made dimotle to Burghley without complaining to 
the Lord President, breach of decorum for which the Earl 
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received @ rebuke, The English Council with becoming cHar, 





gravity told Drury to make strict inqui 
every officer in Ireland knew, that ill-} soldiers could not 
be kept in proper order, A loan of 5000. for the Munster 
service Was rtused by the Queen, and the President warned 
her that she would be put to greater expense by ber refusal. 
He begged for a galley to cruise on the coast, and like the 
stout-hearted man he was he went on doing his best with 
scanty means and not very much thanks. Sir John of 
Desmond, being suspected of complicity with the Connaught 
rebels, was arrested. wherenpon the Earl retired into Kerry 
refused to go to the Deputy or President, ordered his depen= 
dents to pay no taxes. and collected a force which soon swelled 
to 1,000 men; professing all the time to consider his awn 
life in danger. Sir James, with 200 foot and some horse, 
levied contributions in Duhallow, while Drury. besides his 
own servants, had but 100 available troopers. The summer 
passed away thus, and the winter was half over before 
Desmond made up his mind that he was in no danger. He 
agreed to disperse all his forces except twenty horsemen, and to 
pay something towards the expenses of the province, Having 
several times refused to come to the President, he came to 
Kilkenny at Sidney's first summons, was reconciled to Drury, 
with whom he had not been on speaking terms, and promised 
to support him as the Queen's chief officer should be supported. 
Sidney knew bis mistress, and he advised the acceptance of 
these terms. Drury was forced to submit, very much against 
his own judgment; for Desmond, in his view, was the one 
great obstacle to law and order. The habit, he said, of easily 
pardoning great offenders, “which both now and heretofore 
being used hath been the common gall to the good govern- 
ment of the province, and the greatest encouragement that 
may be to such as transgress, . . . which kind of precarium 
imperivm is in my judgment the unfittest way to a perfect 
reformation. ! 














* Desmond to Burghley, March 20: Prisy Council to Desmond, May 
Drury to Walsingham, 28; to the Pricy Conneil, Jan, 
founell, Feb, 2, 
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‘That there had been intrigues between the Desmonds and 


<S= the Connaught rebels wns probably true enough. Analliance 
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was even contemplated between Lady Mary Burke and Sir 
John of Desmond, Both were already married, but matri- 
monial ties were lightly regarded in the Clanricanle famih 
and Sir John was not the man to let principle stand in the way 
of interest. By keeping the Gorernment constantly occu- 
pied the Western gentlemen hoped to prevent administrative 
reform, and there was always the off chance of a foreign in- 
vasion, which might restore their waning importance. Re- 
ligion went: for something. but probably not yet for much. 
In order to cut off communications between Connaught and 
‘Munster, Drury paid particular attention to Thomond, where 
the Earl, a vain and vacillating man, who conld do little harm 
and might be of some use, made loyal professions. and received 
all the privileges he asked for. though he afterwanis 
complained that a new tax was nevertheless imposed on his 
country. His experience of foreign Courts had not been so 
pleasant as to tempt him to fresh adventures. Very different 
treatment was awarded to Murrough O'Brien, noted as the 
best horseman in Ireland, a great favourite with Desmond 
and other disorderly persons, and proportionately feared by 
the lovers of peace. He had been engaged in Fitzmaurice’s 
old rebellion, and was suspected of plotting a new one. His 
outrages were many, and a verdict was easily obtained at 
Limerick. ‘ 300/, was offered for his life, and more would 
hare been given, but 3,000/. should not have saved him; 
. . . . hisdeath was far better than his life, and he confessed 
Le had deserved deat! 

‘While Drary was occupied, Maltby, much to Sidney's 
sativfaction. had taken up the military command of Con- 
naught, Clanricarde was already a prisoner; O'Connor Roo 
yielded at the first summons ; and there were only the Earl's 
two sons to deal with. They were given eight days to con- 





























' Couneil of Ireland to tke Queen, Sept. 12, 1577: Petition of the Earl 
of Thomond, Jaly 6, and the answer in October Drury to Leicester, July 
8.1877. im Carew, ‘The Four Mestera call Murrovgh O'Briem ‘the most 
Tenownel of the heirs of Carrizozannel and Aberlow.” 
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sider whether they would submit absolutely or no. When 
that time had elupsed they asked for further delay, which 
‘Maltby granted, partly because his own preparations were not 
made, The rebels made loval profussions, ‘taking God to 
Witness that they had no intent to do ansthing more that 
should purchase her Majesty's further indignation.” Thi 
done only to put the Governor off his guard, and a treach- 
erons attack was made on gue of his detachments, in which 
afew men were killed and two officers captured. The rest 
escaped to the castles of some well-atfected gentlemen, and 
Maltby lost no time in entering the mountains, John 
Burke's district was the first attacked. AIL houses and gor 
were bumed, and every human being the soldiers met was 
killed. (1 xpared,” says Maltby, ‘neither old nor young.” 
Ulick's district was then visited. and a strong castle reduced 
after two days’ sap. ‘I put them to the misericordia of the 
soldiers, who had lost their lieutenant. They were all slain 
to the number of twenty-two, all tall men, who wer ot 
the murder of the horsemen,’ Another fruitless attempt 
was then made at negotiation, but Maltby saw the object 
was to gain time, and Ulick’s followers were treated like 
John’s. Everything that would bura was bumed, both in 
plain and mountain. and every person met with was killed. 
Protection for five weeks was afterwards granted that the 
crops might be sown; how seed was obtained it is not easy 
tounderstand. After this tremendous lesson Connaught was 
quiet, and Maltby was free for a time to practise the Roman 
theory of government as expounded by Virgil. Br Sidney's 
order he had a conference with Drury, and they agreed that 
with a little trouble the two provinces, ‘ being ragged 
countries as we found them,’ might be brought into order. 
‘The greatest obstacle was the uncertainty prevailing as to 
Clanricarde’s fate, and it was evident that John Burke would 
break out again whenever he had the power. In the mean- 
time strict mil discipline was maintained, and Malt! 
found that his soldicrs, who were chiefly Irishmen and bnt lately 
became nearly as good as a general could 
ind plain-dealing.” he said, ‘doth 
rt 
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Star, prevail over the people. . . . He that will not hazard some 
SEX limbs in these services or that standeth doubtfal of every- 
thing shall prevail little in this land. 
among this rude nation they must be applied well, and plau- 
sible dealing doth prevail mach in some of them and in 
others rigour doth no hurt, so as every of them must be 
used in their conditions. ‘They be a people that do now seek 
much unto the administration of justice, and do greatly seem 
to covet it, which God willing they shall not want with the 
best advice I can give them. They are grown into a great 
good liking of the Gorernment, and do use more familiarity 
towards us than they were wont to do, for commonly I do 
never stay any of them that cometh unto me, be he good or 
bad, but such of them na are taken by the officers if they be 
found faulty to cast off the same; and few of them do escape 
my hands. The rest do very well allow of it"! 

During his last term of office Sidney had much trouble 
with Rory Oge O’More, who still claimed the ancient 
chiefry of Leix. In 1571 and 1572 Rory had been at the 
head of a band which fluctuated between 80 and 240 swords, 
and had succeeded in defying all Fitzwilliam's efforts. 
Arrangements were made to surround him. Kildare and 
Ormonde were commissioned to hunt him with all their 
forces, and the latter delayed a journey to England rather 
than leave the task unfinished. O’More was brought to make 
a formal and somewhat humble submission and to give 
hostages, of which Feagh MacHugh O'Bsme was one; but 
Fitzwilliam, who kmew Ireland too well to be sanguine, was 
of opinion that the hanging of o pledge or two would not 
prevent Irishmen from breaking ont whenever it happened to 
suit them, Rory was spoiling the Pale again within four 
months, and in the spring of 1573 the Lord Deputy pro- 
nounced him worse thon ever. He submitted again tho 
same year, and a few dass afterwards gave important help to 
Desmond in his escape from Dublin. When that turbulent 
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personage found himself safe in Munster, Rory Oge was one 
of the outlaws whom be adjured to stand firm, Kildare was 
also accused of plotting with him, and this change was never 
fally cleared up.! 

‘The arrival of Sidney in Ireland was always understood 


by the Irish as a sign of what modern politicians call vigour, | 


and Rory Oye, among others, thought it wise to make his 
pence. ‘He came unto me,’ wrote Sidney, ‘on the Eurl of 
Ormonde’s word, and in the cathedral of Kilkenny submitted 
himself, repenting (ns he said) his former faults, and pro- 
mising hereafter to live in better sort (for worse than he 
hath been he cannot be), for by him and his the zreatest 
spoil and disorders lave Leen committed upon the Queen's 
County and the Pale. I accepted him upon treaty, and trial 
of amendment till my retum. ... Ehave given him warn- 
ing, and will keep touch with him if [ can! ? 

For a year or more Rory seems to have kept pretty quiet : 
but the rumour of a Spanish invasion and the exhortations of 
John Burke were too much for his prudence, and the dispute 
about the cess luid the Pale unusually open to attack. Ally- 
ing himself as of old with Connor Mae(‘ormae, who stood in 
the same relation to the remnant of the 'Connors ashe him- 
self did to the O'Mores, he was soon at the head of 140 men 
and boys. On the night of March 3, 1977, Rory and his 
ally brought their bund to Nana, and entered the town, which 
they found unprepared. Their men had no muskets, but 
were armed with torches stuck upon long poles, with which, 
‘like hags and furies of hell," they rushed through the street, 
setting fire to the low thatched houses oneither side; and they 
were gone again within half an hour, The night was windy, 
the March weather lad dried the thatch, and the whole place 
was burned to the ground ina few minutes. ‘There were,’ 











» Fitawilliam to the Privy Council, April 12, 1571, May 6, 1572, and 

Nov. 5, 1572: to the Queen, Jan. 4, June 27, and Dec. 7, 1572 

July 20, 36. 1872, and May 20, 1873; Justice Nicholas 

Walshe to Fitzwill 24, 1573; to Burghley, Nov. 30; Sir P, Carew 

to Tremayne, Fen, 4, 1d7+s Declaration by John Alen, Feb. 4: 
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says Sidney, ‘about 500 men's bodies in the town, manlile 
enongh in appearance, but neither manful nor wakeful, for 
thoy confess they were nll asleep in their beds after they had 
filled themselves and surfeited upon Patron Day, which 
is celebrated for the most part of the people of this 
country birth with gluttony and idolatry as far as they dar. 
They had neither watch nor gute shut; the town is 
open on all sides, and without soldiers, vet how unwilling to 
bear any charge for their own defence.’ Rory Qye. says 
Hooker, ‘ tarried vet 
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After this exploit Rory’s torce incressed mpidiy, and he 
atracked Leighlin Bridge, of which Sir Peter Carew the 
younger was constable, but which was actually in charge of 
his famous brother George, who here pertormed his first note~ 
worrhy service. Half the town was already, burned when 
Carew, at the head of only seven horsemen und five musketeers, 
Loldly snilied ont against the enemy, who were between 200 
and 300, Surprised in the darkness, they fled, but soon 
recovered, and some of them actually entered the castle. 
Carew managed to shut the gates, and his assailants, having 
suffered considerably, departed without doing any further 
harm. The Devonshire captain lost only two soldiers and 
one horse, but not @ single one of his men escaped unwonnded. 
Soon after this Captain Harrington and Alexander Cosby, 
son of the Captain of Leix, were taken prisoners, trencherously 
enough, according to the English accounts, by Rory, and 
carried about by bim in triumph. If Cosby was, as some 
accounts say’, an actor in the Mullaghmast tragedy, he deserved 
nothing better, but in this kind of warfare it is to be feared 
that breaches of faith were common enomzh on both sides. 
All attempts to catch Rory had hitherto been vain, and 
Sidney was forced to temporise for the sake of the prisoners. 
Robert Hartpole, who was used to this kind of service, and 
who had probably many friends among the country people, 
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brought fifty soldiers to a cabin at the side of a wood, where 
be heard thut the outlaw and his prisoners were to sleep. 
Finding himself in a trap, Rory tried to kill Harrington by 
slashing at him with his sword. He fractured his skull, 
broke his arm, and cut off one of his fingers; but Harrington 
recovered from these and other injuries. Rory had his shirt 
cnt of by a sword, but managed to creep away between the 
soldiers’ legs, and reached the covert with asingle companion, 
‘The cabin was on the vecy edge of the busi. ‘The prisoners 
were rescited, and sixteen people, including all the men in 
the house, were killed. Rory’s wife was also killed, but: one 
spared. 
stot present, for heafterwurds 
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made his peace with the Government and received a pension. 
Letters implicating John Burke and others were found in the 
house.! 

Harrington's captre gave much encouragement to dis 
contented percons, and the Lord Deputy determined, us he 
expressed it, to attempt Rory’s suppression by plagning his 
muiuteinyrs, He went te Kilkemny on Christmas Eve, accom- 
panied only by Sir Lucas Dillon, and tvund, as he expected, 
that the rebel had plenty of friends high and low in the town. 
‘The time from Christmas to Twelfth Day was spent in in- 
vestigating the matter, and so abundant was the evidence 
that it would have taken till Easter to hear it all. Tippe- 
rary enjoyed comparative immunity from the operations of Go- 
vernment, and Rory Oye's children were fostered among 
Ormonde’s principal tenants and officers. Fulke Grace, the 
Eurl’s constable at Roscrea, had refused to let Drury enter 
the castle until he had promised him protection, and he now 
refused to come to Sidney himself when sent for. All this 
and a great deal more was sworn to, but § such partiality und 
affectionate dealing were found in the juries, as were the 
matter never so plain, the evidence never so full, if it touched 
any of their friends. and namely, the tenants and servants of 
the Eurl of Ormonde, no indictment would be found—no, 
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though the party made submission and confvssed the fault ; 


> if the matter touched any of Ossory, were the evidence never 





so weak, the jury would find it’ ‘The jurors were bound to 
appear before the Star Chamber, and theLord Deputy returned 
to Dublin without catching Rory Oge.' 

After his narrow escape, Rory was soon at the head of a 
band, and burning villages as busily as ever. He entered 
Carlow through one of many breaches in the wall, and fred 
all the thatched houses, but in retiring he was attacked by 
Cosby or Hartpole at a ford, and suffered grent loss. But 
here agnin he himself escaped, so that eren Sidney thought 
he bore a charmed life and talked of * sorcery or enchantment 
(if it be lawful so to deem).” In the end the fatal snare was 
of his own laying. In order to entrap the Baron of Upper 
Ossory he sent a spy to tell him, as if of his own accord, that 
Rory had gathered a greut spoil of ‘ pots, pans, pewter, 
nappery, linen, and other household staff and implements ’—a 
strange bait for King Edward's old playfellow-—and that it 
might all be easily seized. The emissary was instructed to 
insist on a small force only being sent; a larger one would 
attract attention and defeat the scheme, The Baron hardly 
knew what to believe, but decided not to lose the chance. 
He brought a strong force to the appointed place, but kept 
aloof himself with the main body, and sent abont thirty men 
into the wood. Rory also kept back the bulk of his followers, 
but showed himself, under the impression that the Fitz- 
patricks would not face so renowned a champion ; ‘wherein,’ 
says Sidney, ‘he found himself very much deceived.’ The 
Baron’s kerne set upon him stoatly, and he fell pierced by many 
mortal wounds. His brother-in-law, Feagh MucHtugh, swore 
to avenge him, and kept his word. Multby called Rory the 
Robin Hood of Treland, und the Queen's approbation was con- 
veyed to Lord Upper Ossory. Rory's followers carried off his 
body, but the head was afterwards sent to Sidney and duly 
set up on Dublin Castle—the Lord Deputy afterwards com- 
plaining bitterly that the Quern made light of the service, 
being persuaded thut it was as easy to kill such a rogue as 


* Sidlney to the Privy Council, Fob. 20, 1578 in the Sideny Papers 
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Rory Oze as to kill ‘mad George, the keeper of the Queen's 
Court.’ The Connaught annalists more correctly record 
‘that there was not in Erin o greater destroyer against 
foreigners than that man j and he was a very great Joss,’ 
Drury, being relieved for a moment from danger on the 
side of Desmond, was able to turn his attention to the dis- 
turbers of Leinster. At Limerick he hanged Rory Oge’s 
Brehon, who was much esteemed among the people ; for the 
President it was enough that he practised only such law as 
was repugnant to her Majesty. Qne of Rory’s sons, accom- 
panied hy his nurse, was taken in @ wood near Roserea, 





Clonmel a man was pressed to death. A sharp eye was kept 
on all arrivals from abread, and a friar, fresh from Portugal, 
was hanged in bis cowl at Limerick. The President was able 
tosay that he had been the first to appoint English sheriffs 
in Thomond and Desmond. Justice, in his opinion, was liked 


* Sidney to the Privy Council, July 1, 1378, with whom Hooker closely 
agcees ; Fitton to Burghley, July 1; Maltby to same, July 26; Lord Upper 
Ossory to same, Feb. 24, 1 
Anaate of Lough Cé, 1878. The For Mesters, writing in the next 
reign, are much more guarded. In the curious poem by John Derrick, 
called the ‘Image of Ireland,’ which is in the Somers Tracts, and haa been 

seprinted, thore is a good deal about Rory Oge. The work is atrietly 
conterporary: but it does not add much to our knowledge. The follow: 
ing stanzas are about the most interesting. Rory Oze lagvitur:— 














Much like a champion addicted to war, 
‘Time serving fitly to anger my foes, 
T summoned a number of neighbours from far, 
Twice eighty persons, the best I couli choose 
For manhood and sleizhte, in whom to repore 
T might in safety my life and my laod 

astaris nor shirinlings, but those that would stad. 








With these £ marched from place unto place, 
With these T tronblet both villaze arel town, 
h these in one night I tired the Nass, 
sisters I apailed of renown, 
tade many a easrle come down, 
With these J yielded, augmenting my tan, 
iple te sword and houses te thume 
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IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS, 


by the people, and her Maje 
thereby. 

The affairs of the Netherlands had now become pressingly: 
important, and Queen Elizabeth was forced to provide ma- 
terial help for the patriotic party. Scarcely had she made 
up her mind to back their bills to the extent of 100,000/.and 
to send 6,000 men to the provinces, than the vietory gained 
at Gerblours by Don John of Austria, or rather by Alexander 
Farnese, seemed for a moment to place William of Orange 

ernte position. ‘The Queen saw that her help would 
really be wanted, and war, even clandestine war, required a 
great deal of money, Sidney was not a cheap Lord Deputy, 
and there were plenty of people at Court to tell the Queen 
that he had exceeded the 20,0U0/. which had been mentioned 
as the annual expense of his government, Ormonde was at 
Elizabeth's side, and Ormonde’s influence was always directed 
against Leicester and bis brother-in-law. It was at first 
proposed to recall the Lord Depnty in a peremptory manner. 
But Walsingham and Wilson, and probably Burghley ulso, 
worked in Sidney's interest, and Elizabeth's better nature 
prevailed over her love of money and her ill-temper towards 
a faithfal servant who treated her somewhat too like an equal. 
It was suggested that Sidney should be left alone until he 
himself asked to be relieved, and then for a time judgment 
was suspended until Lord Chancellor Gerard should be heard 
on the question of cess and on te state of Ireland generally? 

At last the Queen made ap her mind that, whatever might 
be done by another Deputy, the present one would never 


y"s revenues were much increased. 














* consent to govern as cheaply as she wished. Walsingham 


privately informed Sidney that he was to be recalled, but that 
to save his credit he would be summoned as if for a short 
visit to Court for the purpose of explaining accounts and other 
knotty matters, The wily secretary advised his friend to 
put his affairs in order as soon as possible, and to be ready 





' Drary to the Privy Council, March 24, 1578, 
+ Waterhouse c Sidney, Av 
ungram 10 Sianer. Sept 19, 
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for any emergency. At last the summons was sent, The 
Queen announced that proposals for a more economical estab- 
lishment had been made to her, and that before giving her 
a e wished to see the Deputy, who was to bring with 
him the auditor and his books, Five thousand pounds we 

sent fo keep things going until Midsummer, and out of this 
Sidney was to par tho soldiers, This letter, which ordered 
the Lord Deputy to be at Court bi 1, was more than 
a month on the road, and did not reach Dublin till April 23. 
Literal compliance was therefore impossible, and the adviee 
Ireland 























ved from his son sas nut to k 
Iias. so that his enemies might not 
driven him away, = Your lordsi 
said the young diplomatist, not as though you de- 
sired to tary, but onls that unwillingly you must 
canploy some days thereabouts; and if it please you to add 
that the Chancellor's presence shall be requisite 
and then the more time pusses the better it will’ be blown 
over”! 

Sidney took the advice of his famons son, delaying his 
return till September, but sending over Waterhouse at once 
with such instructions as were likely to smooth his path. 
‘Phe Queen was reminded that the cess question was not yet 
fully settled, that the auditor's books could not be posted in 
4 minute, that a foreign invasion was at hand, that there 
were many unfinished causes scarcely fit to be entrusted to a 
new hand, and that her Majesty owed her Deputy 8,000, 
for which he held the Treasurer's warrant. If angthing 
could make Elizabeth acquiesce in the neglect of her orders 
it was an allusion to the 3.UOUL, and she allowed Sidney to 
stay where he was antil he had an opportunity of conferring 
with Geranl. Sir William Drury was nominated Lord 
Justice to take up the government as soon as it should be 
vacant. Rory Oye was disposed of soon after this, and a 
anich of the Scottish MacDonnells, long settled at Tinna- 
Killin the Queen's County, received a pension of 8007, a year 
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in consideration of giving the Queen constant service as 
gallowglass. In the meantime the MneMuhons had broken 
out, and driven off cattle from the Northern frontier of the 
Pale. Lord Louth followed with a fow horsemen, and falling 
into an ambuscade was himself slain, as well as the eldest son 
of the loyal Sir Hugh Magennis. ‘The loss of an active and 
thoroughly well-affected young lord of twenty-three could 
not be passed over, and Sidney invaded Monayhan, destroying 
everything that be could lay hands on, MacMahon came to 
Newry with a withe about his neck and sued for pardon; but 
Sidney had by that time left Treland.* 

Gerard was detained in Wales by illness, and Sidney 
first Attorney-General Snag, and afterwards Ludovic Bris- 
kett, Clerk of the Council, to keep his cause alive at Court. 
Men, money, victuals, and munition were reqnired, for there 
was talk of a descent by Stukeley, aud the Lord Deputy 
wished to hold a Parliament to renew the subsidy of 19s. 4. 
on each ploughland which had expired, and to renew the 
Act imposing a duty on wines, which was about to expire. 
But all eyes and ears were now turned to the Netherlands, 
and Waterhouse wrote to warn Sidney that he would get 
nothing except perhaps ammunition, and that the money last 
sent was regretted. ‘Irish alarms,” he said, ‘are so far from 
waking courtiers out of their sleep that, as I am sure, till 
they hear thut the enemy is landed, they will never think 
of aid that mey carry with it extraordinary charge. ‘There is 
now no speech of the return of the Earls of Ormonde and 
Kildare. . . . The States hare made John Norris general, &c.’ 
Thus matters stood when the Irish Chancellor arrived in 
Dublin; and no time was then lost in completing the 
arrangements about cess. An assembly of notables was con- 
vened from Dublin, Meath, Louth, Kildare, King’s and 
Queen's Counties, Carlow, Wesford, Kilkenny, and Tip- 
perary, and the agreement alrendy referred to was thus made. 














' Sidney to the Queen, April 30, 1578, Instructions for Waterhouse in 
the Sidney Papers. Toe Q) wr, May 29, in Carme. Maltby to 
Walsingham, May 3; Sidne y Relation, 1583, in Carew; Four 


Masters; Lodge’s Prerage, Instructions for Snag... G.. 
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Sidney at this time took a strong dislike to Gerard, whom he 
accused of anbitious deuling and of plotting against him at 
Court. ‘He did not let to sar that he had brought over such 
warrants for himself and restraint for me as I could do no- 
thing withoat him, and he was accused of boasting that 
Ireland should be governed with a white rod when Drury 
ruled by his direction.! 

At ejht o'clock on the evening of September 12, exactly 
three years after bis arrival, Sidney embarked at Wood Quay, 
vssel surrendered the sword to 





and when on board his 
Gerard, and finally severed his connection with Ireland. If 
ratford and Cromwell, he was periaps the ablest 








we except § 
man who ever reigned in Dublin Castle, and there is a charm 
about him which belongs to scarcely any one else even in the 
Elizabethan age. Who shall say how much his famons son, 
and scnrcely less famous daughter, owed to a father whose 
letters of advice remain as almost unuppronchable models, 
and whose life showed such a noble eximple? The official 
correspondence of the time is fall of allusions to his powers 
of work. to the hours which he sat patiently through, and to 
the confidence which his decisions commanded. Though 
saffering from a painful disense, he shrank from no journey, 
and the rapidity of his movements was extraordinary. For- 
tune, ease, and health were given up to the public service, 
and though he complained ke never hesitated. ‘I had no 
time,’ he said, ‘to apply my mind to take physic in Ireland.” 
He well knew the value of exercise and reasonable leisure, but 
he denied bimsalf both. As Elizabeth's representative he 
was accustomed to take a high line, and he sometimes dared 
to maintain the dignity of the Crown even against the great 
Queen who wore it, Her cousin Ormonde should not be 
favoured in his causes except according to law. Mr. Claris 
topher Hatton should not have a license to export yarn in 
defiance of an Irish Act of Parliament. If the Queen let fall 
hasty wards detrimental to the Irish service, her Vicerng 





\ Lorel Deputy and Council to the Privy Couacil, Aug. 1; Waterhouse to 
Sidney, July 4,in the Ndney Papers, where also are the Instructions for 
Snag and Brisket; Sidney's Summary Relation, 154% 
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would rebuke her for being ‘s0 great an enemy to her own 
profit”! 

And thns it came to pass that while Elizabeth honoured, 
and perhaps loved, the man in whose arms her brother 
breathed his last,and whose wife had lost her looks and almost, 
her life in nursing ber through the small-pox, she was not 
sorry when an opportunity offered of wounding his masterful 
spirit, When he seemed to bargain with her for the reten- 
tion of the Welsh Presidency as a coniition of entering on 
the hated Trish service, she buked him for dating to limit 
her prerogative, and when he made 9 fignre at Court 
she said it was no wonder, for that he held two of her best 
offices, But she took care to leave him both places, and 
sometimes enlled him Harry, She grumbled at the expense 
of his government, but in the end seldom refused to give him 
nearly as much money as he asked for. He tells us that he 
lost 9,0000. by his Irish service, which was an enormous sum 
in those days, but Elizabeth, thongh she might never replace 
money so spent, at least did not neglect his children. 

Sidney was a ready speuker and a vigorous writer, 
Campion professes to give one of his speeches, but about such 
reports there must always be some doubts. ‘The letters, how- 
ever, are there, and if Sidney spoke nearly as well as he 
wrote, we can well believe that a great effect was sometimes 
produced. His written style is fall and vigorous, and gives 
a much better idea of Elizabethan English than that of many 
professed authors whose affectation of elegance only tended 
to obscurity. Sidney was rery fond of heraldry, and not @ 
little proud of his right to display the bear and ragged staff. 
Indeed, he particularly impressed upon his sons the necessity 
of living up to the standard of their mother's fainilp—a 
family, as modern students cannot help observing, which 
produced Edmund Dudley, Northumberland, and Leicester. 
‘This was an amiable weakness; a certain irascibility was a 
worse defect in a statesman, bnt his anger was soon appeased, 


















1580, in the Sidney Papers. 
to the Queen (after resch+ 
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and there can be no doubt that he was personally very CHAR. 
popular. Among many virtues this defect was noted, that SSS 

he was too fond of the pleasures of the table, and among 

Irishespeaking people the nickname of ‘big Henry of the 

beer’ was sometimes given to him. He was once accused of 

flirting with an 











ried woman, but this may have been only 
gossip, and atf-ction for her husband breathes in every line off 
Lady Mary Sidney's letters.! 

On his arrival at Court the Inte Lord Deputy w 
received coolly, chieily perhaps because foreign alfui 
grossed all attention. ‘The lodings assigned to him at 
Hampron ¢ at. He was ill, and his wit 
was ill, and yet no separate sitting-mom could be found 
forthe man whe hil spent his health and fortune in the 
thankless Irish ser Lord Chamberlain Saseex knew but 
too well what that service was, but he was not likelr to exert 
himself much for Leicester's brother-in-law. The latter, 
indevd, was particularly weak at this time, for Simier had 
spitefully told the Queen of his marriage with Lady Essex. 
With a not uncommon inconsistency Elizabeth, though she had 
decided not to marry her fivourite, could not bear to resign 
him to another, and talked sbout the Tower; but Sussex 
dissuaded her, saying that no man was to be troubled for a 
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+ Lady Mary Sidney to Fdward Molinour, Oet. 11, 1578, and a second 
letter (urvlated) soon after, in the Sidney Papers. Wis the Book of Honth 
whieh accuses Sidney of being a lusty feeder and surfeiter.’ ‘The Irish 
nickname might very well come from some dispate with a contractor, and 
not from Sidney's fondness for malt liquor, Sidney died in 1596, prema. 
torely old, at fifty-seven sents of awe. In the British useum a black lettor 
pamphlet contaias a funeral sermon by Thomas White, D.D., the founter 
of Sion Colle, The whole is interesting, more especially the following: 
passage: ‘He consumer himself in yielding light to other men; besides 
his special -ift of avfability to poor and simple men, the very grace of all 
his greatness. It is no hard matter for a man to be humble in low estate, 
hut to be lowly in zreatness isnot. a common gift ; and if price herself be 
often forced to dissemble humility, because lowliaess maketh a simple man 
to be highly comunencded, how murh more doth itexcel, when it shall invleed 
appear in persons of value and renown ! Wherefore if any man will builel 
his house high, let bim lay his foundations very low, for envy shoots at 
high marks. and pride eves before a fall’ Herein lay the secrot of Sidney's 
immense papal 
powerful, 
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cuap. lawful marriage. In this the Lord Chamberlain showed 

ZEX™ singular generosity, but Sidney could not expect much favour 
from him. ‘When the worst is known,’ said Lady Mary, 
‘old Lord Harry and his old Moll will do as well as they can 
in parting like good friends the small portion allotted our 
long service in Court, which as little as it is seems something 
too much ; . in this case I am in it is not possible to be 
in my chamber till after sunset, when the dear good lord 
shall be, as best becomes him, lord of his own.” 
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Ortwanp uniformity was what Elizabeth chiefly aimed at in 
the first years of her reign,and before a Papal excommunica 
tion forced her to be the enemy of all who adkered ty Rone, 
‘The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were passed as a 
matter of course, but a cluuse in the latter statute shows tliat 
there was every disposition to treat the Irish tenderly. Most 
parts of Ireland, the Act declares, were devoid of English 
ministers to read the Common Prayer and administer the 
sacruments ; ‘and fur that also, that the sme may not be in 
their native languaze, as well for difficulty te yet it priuted, 
as that few in the whole realm can read Irish letters,’ it was 
oriined that ministers and priests who knew no English 
might do their office in Latin. Tt was a singularly ill- 
advised plan, for the Jesuits and friars all knew Latin, and 
the Irish people knew it even less than English, 

In Dublin, however, everyone spoke English, and the 
Common Prayer Book of Edward VI. was used at the instal- 
lation of Sussex. Open opposition was impossible, but on the 
following Sunday an attempt was mai to discredit the new 
ritual by a trick. Christ Church contained a marble Christ 
with a crown of thorns on His head. This statue, which had 
been removed by Browne and replaced by Curwen, was 
observed to bleed during the service, and many were ready 
to believe ina miracle. Sedgrave, the mayor, who had sat 
quiet during the former service, produced a rosary and prayed 
openly bef 





























the Bloody effigy, A former monk of the 

cathedral, named Leigh, out that Christ could not but 

sweat blood since her Lad come into the Church. A 
vou. 1 AA 
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tumult seemed imminent, and Sussex and his suite hurried 
out of the choir. But Curwen stood upon s bench and 
showed the congregation that Leigh had placed a sponga 
filled with blood within the crown of thorns. The Protes- 
tants were triumphant, the Roman party confounded, and 
Curwen’s orders to have the statue broken up were obered 
without demur. Parker made good use of this cceurrence to 
persuade the Queen to have images removed from all the 
churches. ‘The exposure of so grossa fiand may have con- 
tributed to secure outward conformity in Dublin; but among 
the Irishspenking people in the country it was perhaps 
seareely beard of, The counter-reformation was everswhere 
in progress under teachers trained at Louvain, The actual 
state of the question as between Crown and Pope may bes: 
De arrived at by considering each diocese separatdy. A large 
Bible presented by Archbishop Heath to one or both of the 
Dublin cathedrals was eagerly read, and more than 7,000 
copies are said to have been bought for the Irish market in 
two years; but they can Lave een of little use to those who 
did not know a word of Eaglish.' 

‘The primatial see of aArmay’ was vacant at the accession 
of Elizabeth, and remained so until 1563. Sussex recom- 
mended Adin Lottus, a Yorkshireman, who was already in 
Treland and distinguished as a preacher. Loftus, who was 
educated at Cambridge, was the friend of Cartwright. and this 
may have retarded his promotion fora time. In November, 
1561, his preferment was announced, and almost immediately 
afterwards the news was contradicted on anthoritr. £1 know 
not,” said Sussex, ‘who hath informed that he is not worthy 
of that place, but if'a vehement zeal in religion, good under- 
stunding in the Scriptures, doctrines, and other kinds of 
learning, continnal study, good conrersation of life,and s 
Lountiful yift of God in utterance, Le sufficient to enable him, 
Tundertake I have better ground to enable him then any 
man of that land or this, of what vocation soever Le be, bath 
to disable him.’ Lotus made the usual professions of un- 






































* The story of the blesding Christ is in Strype's Zife al Parker. The 


item about the Libles is ;iven by Mant on theauthority of the Lofius US. 
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willingness, and Sussex remarked that the primacy was great GTAP. 
in name, but the living very small. He had searched for three S"~ 


years without finding a fit man. The Lord Deputy’s en- 
treaties prevailed, and in October 1561 a cunyé eeliro was 
addrvssed to the Dean and Chapter of Armagh. This is re- 
markable, because the necessity for such instraments in 
Ireland had been already abolished by Act of Parliament. 
‘The letter was sent down to Armmurh, and the Dean replied 
that no el er part of the 
vill’s horsemen.” 


















tion was possible, The 
nd Shane 0" 
ie appointment wr: yy made by patent. Perhaps 
it had Leen the Queen's intention to vbtain ou! i 
dispensation, At all events, the failure of the 
at capitular election was enough for her, and she did not 
repeut the experiment. Loftus was consecrated by Arch- 
Dishop Curwen in March 1503, and the succession was thus 
preserved, for Curwen’s authenticity has never been qestioned 
at Rome, At the beginning of 1903 Loftus was elected Dean 
of St. Patrick's, and was empowered to hold the deanery aleng 
with his archbishopric, from which it must Le allowed that 
he derived little or no profit, It does not appear that he ever 
saw his cathedral, which was bamed by Shane O'Neill in 
1306 lest it should shelter the English; and he was ready to 
resign a dignity which brought him not more than 200. ayear. 
“OF the whole revenues, he said, ‘there remaiueth nothing 
but the bare house and fourscore acres of ground at Termon- 
feckin, Though peace ensue the repressing of this rebel, yet 
these wastes will nct be inlabited, nor the spoils recovered 
mang years hereafter.’ In the following year Loftus was 
translated to Dublin and forced to resign his deanery, which 
he did very unwillingly. Curwen, he said, had so im- 
povrished his see that it was worth oly £00/. Irish with 
1,200 acres of land, and be was minded rather to continue 
in the poor state’ of nominal primate with St. Patricks 
thrown in, Hy hud, however, admitted that he eould do no 
good in the Northern sce, ‘for that altogether it lieth among 
the Trish. was thtonghout the Imue of 
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Loftus, and went far to neutralise the good effects of his 
learning and eloquence.* 

Haring determined to remove Loftus to Dublin, the 
Queen seriously thought of making the Dean, Terence 
Daniel, Primate of All Ireland. Hy had been thought of in 
146}, but was very unfit for the office, and the appointment, 
which would have been avoweilly political, was perhaps pre- 
vented by Sidney or Parker, Loftus recommended his friend 
Cartwright; but Thomas Lancaster, an Englishman who had 
formerly been Bishop of Kildare, was preferred, and ia con- 
sideration of the state of his see was allowed to hold other 
preferment both in England and Ireland? 

Papat But neither Loftus nur Lancaster was acknowledged at 
pomes Rome, and a Primate not acknowledged ot Rome had small 
chance of reverence from the Irish masses. Donat OTeige 
was provided by the Pope, and was at Armagh in the summer 
of 1561, when Shane O'Neill made his first attempt to burn 
the enthedral and its garrison of English soldiers. The pre~ 
tended ‘Papist Primate,’ said Sussex, ‘sang mass with all 
the friars. After mass the Primate and the friars went thrice 
about Shane's men, saying certain prayers, and willed them to 
go forward, for God was on their side. Whereupon he and all 
his men made a solemn vow and took their onths never to turn 
their faces from the church till they had bamed it and all the 
English churehes, and so with a grent shout set forward and 
assaulted the churehyard, where divers of them quickly left 
their bodies, and the rest, setting on fire the friars’ house and 
other old houses in another part of the town, ran away.’ We 
cannot wonder at the difficulty of obtaining canonical election 
for Loftus. O'Teige died in the following year, and in 1564 
Richard Creagh was provided in bis room 























st; Lert Deputy and Council te the 
ov, 3 1566, and March 21, 1367 ; 


* Sussex to Cecil, Dos. 25) 
Queen, Sept. 2 1552: Loftus to Cecil, 
Richard Creagh to Sidney, Dee. 25, 1566, 

7 The Queen to Lord Deputr Sidner, July 6, 1567, authorising him to 
make Teronce Daniel Primate: Terence to Cecil, Oct. 8, accepting the 
charce. Ina letter to Lord 1, Duley, July 2%, 1664, Sir T. Wrothe says 

















Daniel * would promise to ely much with Shane O'Neill, and some think he 
eoulel perform it 

+ Bracly’s Episcopal Svecresion, Lord-Lieutenant und Council to the 
fnoen, July 16, 1561 
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If martyrdom consists in suffering for one’s opinions, few 
men have earned the crown better than Archbishop Creagh. 
He was a Limerick man, the son of a merchant, and himself 
engaged in trade 
to sea while he was engaged in prayer. She foundered with 
all hands, and this escape made Creagh more serious than ever. 
He went to Louvain, and afterwards intended to enter 
the severe Theatine order, whieh had been founded about 
the time of his birth; but Pius [V., ander pain ‘of cursing,’ 
obliged him to accept the Irish Primacy. During Queen 
Mary's lite he had already refased the Archbishoprie of 
Cashel, From Rome he went by way of Augsburg to 
Antwerp, and thence to Louvain, where, dressed in his archi+ 
epiccopal robes, he gave adinner to the doctors. Hw then 
sailed in a ship bound for Ireland, was driven to Dover by a 
contrary wind, and made his way to Rochester,‘ There 
his evidence before the Recorder of London, ‘he found an 
Irish boy Legging, whem he took with him to London, and 
there lodged at the Three Cups in Broad Street, where he 
tarried not past three days, and went to Paul's Church, and 
there walked but had no talk with any man, and so to West- 
minster Church to see the monuments there, and trom thence 
came to Westminster Hall the same time that he heard say 
Bonner was arraigned.’ He made his way to Ireland, landed 
in his own province, and went to a monastery to hear mass. 
Immediately afterwards, and within an hour of setting foot on 
dry land, he was arrested by soldiers and cent to England. 
He was imprisoned and examined in the Tower, whence he 
escaped aftera few weeks. By some extracrdinary negligence, 
or possibly on purpose, all the doors were left open one morn= 
ing. Creagh passe out at the main gate and was stopped 
by the Beefeater, to whom he represented himself as the 
servant of Bilson, a Roman Catholic priest who was under- 
going an easy imprisonment, He was allowed to go free, 
and it is not sumprising that he should have thought his 
escape miraculous." 
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Creagh made his way back to Ulster. According to his 


SEXY orm account ho was at all times friendly to Englishmen, 


Fate of 
Creagh. 


anxions to serve the Queen as far as conscience would allow, 
and carefull to prevent Shane O'Neill from plundering the Palo 
‘according to bis cursed custom.’ No sincere priest—and 
Creagh was undoubtedly a virtnious man—could have approved 
Shane's doings, and no Archbishop could be well pleased to 
see his cathedral a blackened ruin, ut his language in the 
Tower differed greatly in tone from that which he held in 
Ulster, On Christmas Day 1506 he was with Shane, and 
wrote to Sidney snawocting that if ponce should be or not, 
whether it should please your lordship, that we should have 
our old service in our churches, and suffer the said churches 
to be up for thut use, so that the said Lord O'Neill should 
the less destroy no more churches, and perhaps should help 
to restore such as Ly his procurement were destroyed.’ In 
the same letter he admits that he hail close relations with 
Spain, and throughout uses the first person plural, Sidney's 
winter campaign, which Iroke Shane's power, perhaps made 
Ulster untenable, or that chief may not have been unwilling 
to surrender him in order to make room for Terence Daniel. 
However that may be, Creach seems to have wandered into 
Connaught, for it was by O'Shaughnessy that he was arrested, 
just four months after his letter to Sidney, He was indicted 
in Dublin for conspiring with Shane, but the intention to 
try him there was abandoned. There may hare been con- 
siderable doubt of the fact, and much more of Irish judges 
and juries; or perhaps Sidney disliked the olions task. 
Once more Creagh escaped, but was again arrested by some of 
Kildare’s people and sent to London. He was never put on 
his trial, and remained eighteen years in the Tower. In 
1579, after he had been more than eleven years in prison, one 
Hupton, his keeper for the last five, who thought himself, 
says Creagh, ‘ordained to take harm by Papists,’ was in 
custody ‘only for papistry.’ Colwick, another keeper, was 
acensed of carrying !etters to the poor Archbishop, bat he 
said he had never given him anything but certain sums of 






































20s., 10s. or 5s. at a time, ‘sent him by his countrymen.’ 
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In 1574 Creagh wrote a long letter to the Council, in which 
he defended himself from all charges of treasoa or rebellion, 
while acknowledging that he owed obedience to the Pope. 
One of his leas, he said, was rendered useless by the pressure 
of irons for Te had lost most of his teeth, and. 
sulfored from rupture, stone, ‘and many other like miseries. 
Yet he lived on till A memorandum made in the 
ar notes him as ‘a dangerous man to be 
, for the reverence that is by that nation 
borne ato him, and therefure fit to be continued iu prison! 
A. few months afterwards he died. It las been suid that 
ned; at 
fur his death, and Holing the Jesuit, a eontempora 
ws simply that le was worn out by years and by the filth of 

his prison, The story is bad enough as it stands.! 

Edward Staples, who was appointed both by King and St 
Pope in 1529, was deprived in 1554, bué remained in Le- Baten 
land. 1 was,’ be says, ‘driven almost to being, thenst 50% 
out of my house, cast frou estimation, and made a jesting 
among monlks and friars, nor ang eause why was laid against 
me; but for that I did marry a wifs they did put an Trish 
monk ia my place, whose chief matter in preaching hath been 
in railing against my old master” Pole, be adis, chielly 
objected to his praying for Henry VIII’s soul, but promised 
that he sould have some means of support. He was, howe 
ever, left to beg, and could not even afford the journey to 
London. He probably died soon after Elizabeth's accession, 
for the Cistercian William Walsh was left ia possession of lis 
see until 1560, when he was deprived for preaching agninst 
the royal supremacy and the Book of Common’ Prayer. 

Thouzrh appointed by Pole, Walsh received no rezalar Papal 
provision till 196, He was soon afterwards imprisoned, but 
escaped to France in 1572, In 1573 he had a Drief to act 
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both for Armagh and Dublin, Creagh being in the Tower 
and the other primacy racant ; but it is not clear that he re- 
turned to Ireland. ‘ He is,’ said Loftus, who had vain hopes 
of converting him, ‘of great credit among his countrymen, 
and upon whom, as touching causes of relizion, they wholly: 
depend.’ But Walsh could hardly live safely in Ireland, and 
he died in Spain in 1578, having for some time acted as 
suffmgan to the Archbishop of Toledo. Hugh Brady, ap- 
pointed by patent in 1563, was a purely Protestant bishop.! 

At the accession of Elizabeth, Raymond MacMahon was 
Bishop of Clogher. He died in 15G)) probably, and it is not 
pretended that he conformed. There is a reg ‘apal suc 
cession from his death, bat the Queen maie no appointment 
till 1570, when she preferred the notorious Meiler Magrath. 
Eugene Magennis was Bishop of Down and Connor, and per- 
haps made some show of conformity, for he was present in 
the Parliament of 1360, He died in 1363, and Shane 
ONeill tried to get the see for his brother, who was only 
twenty-three years old. The Pope refused, and in 1565 
Meiler Magrath was appointed at Rome. Magrath, who was 
utterly unscrupulons, made all the official submissions re- 
quired of him, and in 1580 was deprived by the Pope ‘ for 
the crime of heresy and many other enormities.’ From that 
date there is a regular Papal succession. Magrath, who had 
been originally a Franciscan friar, became the Queen's Arch- 
bishop of Cashel in 1570; her Majesty having previously 
appointed John Merriman to Down and Connor, Magrath 
therefore enjoys the unique distinction of having been Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Cashel and Papal Bishop of Down and 
Connor at one and the same time. He was no ornament 
to either Church? 

Engene O'Doghertr was Bishop of Derry at Elizabeth's 
accession. He was appointed by provision, and there is a 
regular Papal succession from him, but it does not appear 
that the Queen ever interfered. The same may be said of 
Raphoe and Dromore. Peter Wall, a Dominican, became 






























Loftusto Cecil, July 16, 1565 ; Holingim Spicileyivm Ossoricnse. 
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Bishop of Clonmacnoise in 1556. On his death, in 1568, the 
see was united to Meath by Act of Parliament, and the Popes 
made no appointment until 1647. Patrick MacMahon was 
Bishop of Armagh from 1541 to 1568 at 1 in which 
latter year he appears to have been deprived by bull. Ue 
died before November 1572, and in 1576 the Pope provided 
a successor as from his death and not from his deprivation, 
which may cast some doubt on the above-mentioned docu- 
ment. The Queen made no appointment till 1533. Kilmore 
was vacant at her a and she made no appnintment 
till ‘There is, however, a rvular Papal succession, 
Asa plain matter of fact the Government no ecelusiastical 
jurisdiction in Ulster during the early part of Elizabeth's 
reign. It was different with Meath, and Bishop Brady li 
the credit of restoring the rained church of Kells in 1573. 
That it should have been then in ruins says little for the 
position of religion where the State had power: 

A sentiment attaches to Armagh, but Dublin was mucli 
more really important. It was berond Shane O'Neill's power 
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to burn either St, Patrick’s or Christ Church, and « Papal 
nominee could hardly venture into the city or even into the 
diocese. Hugh Curwen, who was Archbishop from 1555 to 
1563, when he was translated to Oxford, undoubtedly con- 
formed, and it is through him that Irish Protestant bishops 
derive what is called apostolical succession. The Pope did 
not make even a titular appointment until 1600, Thomas 
Leverous, Kildare’s old tutor, and a most excellent man, was 
Bishop of Kildare at Mary's death, was deprived in 1359, so 
fir as the Government could deprive him, for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy, and supported himself as u sclinolmaster 
ith in 1577. He was buried at Naas, within his 
and his body was said to have performrd many 
he Popes made no app-intment until 1629, anid 
the history of the Protestant see is very curious.? 

ander Craik, a Seot, was appointal by patent in 
il was allowed to hold the Deanery of St. Patrick's 
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also, He is accused of impairing his bishopric by alienating 
the lands, but he was in the direst poverty, and he evidently 
had aconseience, so perhaps this may be calumny. ‘ Neither,” 
he wrote to Leicester, ‘I can preach to the people nor the 
people understand me.’ Loftus was his chaplain and only 
ally, and he beaged ta be released. His deanery of St. 
Patrick's was valueless to him, fur William Basnet claimed to 
hold it by a lease of Henry VIIL Nevertheless the Crown 
pressed him for first-fruits, and he had not wherewithal to 
the bare expenses of his remoral to Treland. As a 
preacher he was ovenvorked, and when he imported an 
assistant from Hampshire, the Bishop of Winchester cited the 
latter for non-residence, Doth fur the sake of his health and 
his pocket he begged leave to visit England, but apparently 
the request was refused, and in 1563 he was actually in 
prison for 6521. due on account of first-fruits which he had 
not the means to pay. He died in the following year, and 
the see was given, unsolicited, to Robert Daly, a Prebendary 
of St. Patrick's, whose power of preaching in the Irish 
language recommended him to the Queen. The net value of 
his bishopric not being more than 502. a year, Daly was 
allowed to retain his prebend as well as the vicarage of 
Swords. He wasa sincere and energetic Calvinist, and in 
1565 he wrote to Cecil lamenting the measures taken against 
the Puritans. ‘The poor Protestants’ he said, ‘being 
amazed at the talk doth oft resort towards me to learn what 
the matter means: whom I do comfort with the most fruitful 
tests of Scripture that I can find, willing them to put their 
trast in God, who promised that the faith chould not decay 
in His elect, and never to leave His flock comfortless.’ We 
have here the germ of many future troubles. Irish Protes- 
tantism, being the religion of a minority ina Roman Catholic 
country, naturally took a Calvinistic hue, and the attempt to 
make it conform to the views of Parker, Whitgift, Laud, and 
others destroyed any chance which the State Church might 
have had. Daly begged for such encouragement as would 
enable him not only to comfort his friends, but to ‘ suppress 
the stout brags of the sturdy and proud Papists’ He re- 
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mained Bishop of Kildare for eighteen years, during which 
he was tumed out of Louse and home three times by the 
rebels. The Inst outrage was in 1582, and is supposed to 
» caused his death.t 

‘The see of Ossory, which it was in Ormonde's power to 


protect, would: naturally have Deen one in which the State 











enny iuanse says ite Prot 
‘Lhonery, but there is a difficulty about 





‘ jal document written in 1505 declares the 
to have Liven Tong vacant, amd another paper w 
le Bale was still alive also t acant. Now 
died in 1563, and Thouery certainly not before 1505 
‘Thonery was employed by the Government in 1559, and there 
is some evidence that he was considered still Bishop im 1567. 
But the Queen appointed Christopher Gathey towards the end 
of 1565, From these rather contradictory data it may perhaps 
Le infvrred that Thonery never conformed, but that he was 
not formally deprived, Probably he left the country, for he 
y considered the trne Bishop at Rome. The 
consistorial act nominating Thomas Strong in 1582 declares 
years vacant, since the death of 
























the see to have been mat 
‘Thonery, the last Bishop. Strong made his way to Ireland in 
1534, but found his position untenable, and died in Spain in 
1602, having long acted as suffayan to the Bishop of Com- 
postella 

‘Thomas O'Fihily, or Field, was Bishop of Leig 
Elizabeth's accession, and undoubtedly conformed, fully ab- 
juring the Pope's authority. He died in 1368, amd was 
buried in bis own cathedral Here, therefore, is an nin- 
doubted link between the Marian and Elizabethan Churches 
Alexander Devereux, who was mode Bishop of Ferns in 
9, and consecrated by Browne, managed to hold his see 
; Ware; Mlorander Craik to Lon R. Dust 
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through the remainder of Henry's reign, and through the 
reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, till his death in 1566. 
He is acknowledged both in the Papal and Protestant. snc- 
cessions, but was a man of indifferent character aud no ervdit 
to either Church. 

Roland Baron was made Archbishop of Cashel by Mary, 
and held the see till his death in 1561, But this case does 
not affect the suecession, for Baron, on accornt of some infor 
mality perhaps, was never acknowledged at Rome, In 1567 

ival archbishops were appointed. ‘The Queen's nominee was 
rames MacC: , Whose learning and virtue 
had recommended him to Jewel handed him on to 
Lofttis, who advised that he should have Cashel, ‘the living 
being very small and not mect for any but of that country 
birth. ‘The Primate evidently thought all fat things should 
be reserved for Englishmen like himself. ‘The still poorer 
diocese of Emly was adided during MacCaghwell’s episcopate; 
but he had little enjoyment of either see, Maurice Reagh 
FitzGibbon was appointed by the Pope, and in some way 
violently dispossessed the Queen's man, Hooker says he 
wonnded him with a knife, bat if that happened it was more 
probally the act of some kerne. MacCaghtwell seems, how- 
ever,to have been closely imprisoned, eo that his wherenbouts 
became doubtful. Primate Lancaster said that FitzGibbon 
had carried his rival into Spain. For a time at least Fitz- 
Gibbon got. possession of the eathedral, and is said to have 
forced his rival to remain in the choir while he celebrated 
mass. The rough trentment to which MacCaghwwell was sub- 
jected may have shortened his life. .At all events he died 
in 1570, and Meiler Magrath was appointed in his place. 
FitzGibbon’s triumph was shortlived, for he did not venture 
to visit his diocese. From 1569 to 1578, he seems to have 
remained on the Continent deffing Walsingham’s schemes to 
entrap him, and it is doubtful if he ever returned to Ireland. 

+ Drady ; Cotton; Memoranla of private suits, July 16, 1559. 

4 Dru collects most that i Lnown about this carious Henley; ate alsa 
Spicibiginm Ouorienan Lp. Shy and Hooker under the year 1367. For 


MaeCughwell, see Loftes to Cecil, July 3 and Nov. 7, 1656, and shicley"s 
Oriyinal Letters, p. 132: 
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‘The sees of Waterford and Lismore were united in the 
fourteenth century. Patrick Walsh, an Oxford graduate, who 
had been Dean of Waterford since 1517, was appointed in 
ddise, followed by ca lar election, and 
ed in possession ‘dusiag: the reign of Mary. ‘The pro- 
ity is that he was ab fiesta warerer whose Eugli 
education induced him to conform to Henry VILL's arrange- 
ments, and that le gradually reverted to Rome. When 
Snesex entered Waterford in 1558 the Bishop received him 
in his robes, but the Protestant ritual had not yet been re- 
ed. Walsh resigned his deanery in 1 
of Peter White, who very good man Lut certaialy no 
Protestant. The Bishop retained his place in both succes= 
sions. but when he died in 1573, Waterford, in the opinion of 
English Protestants, wus thoroughly given up to ‘superstition 
ant idolatry,’ to ‘Rome minners and friars ;” and so it re- 
mained during the whole of Elizabeth's reign. Walsh's Pro- 
testant suegessor, Marmaduke Middleton, only sat some three 
years, aud was practically expelled by the hostility of his 
flock. He was translated to David's, and the diocese then 
fell for several years into the all-d-vouring maw of Meiler 
Magrath. The Popes made ne appointment till 1629.' 

Cork and Cloyne were united in the fifteenth centary,and 
Dominic Tirrey was appointed in 1536. He held possession 
of the see for twenty years, but was never acknowledged at 
Rome, and there is a double succession from the year 15-10. 
The remote see of Ross does not appear to hare been filled 
either by Henry VITE., Edward VI, or Mary. Papal appoint- 
ments were made in 1519, 1526, 1554, 1559, and 1561. In 
1952 William Lyon was appointed by patent, and soon alter- 
wards received Cork and Cloyne also. The three sees have 
ince been united in the Protestant succession, but the Papal 
see of Ross has continued separate, though no appointment 
appears to have been made between 1582 and 16472 
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Williaa Casey, who was undoubteilly a Protestant, was 


SSS. appointed Bishop of Limerick in 1351. He was deprived 


Limerick. 


Arliort 
and 
etalon, 
Kiitato, 
Kiltenore, 


by Mary, but restored by Elizabeth in 1571, Between 1536 
and 1571 the see was held by Hugh Lacy, who was not a 
Protestant, though he seems to have been somiet fa 
trimmer. Yut he made no attempt at concealment when 
Sidney visited his cathedral in 1563. Lacy cannot be held 
to have conformed, for when the temporlities were restored 
to Casey he continued to act as Papal Bishop till his death in 
1580, not long before whieh he suffered a short detention in 
his own house. Thero is a regular double succession ftom 
lari! 

James Fitzmaurice, Cistercian Abbot of Odorney, was 
made Bishop of Ariat and Aghadoe Ly the Pope in 1536. 
Queen Elizabeth mace no appointment till 1583, some years 
after Fitzmanrice's death, Her nominee was unable to hold 
his ground in Kerry, nor was the Papal Bishop permanently 
resident. The facts nbout Killsloeare not very clear, From 
a comparison of dates it would appear that Bishop James 
OCorren, who took the oath of supremacy in 1539, was de- 
prived or suspended at Rome, that he afterwards resigned, 
that the see was for atime governed by vicars, and that Terence 
OBrien was made Bishop by the Pope in 1554. Bishop 
O'Brien died in 1569, and the Government seers not to have 
interfered with him. The temporalities were soon afterwards 
handed over to Maurice MacBrien Arra, who, on account of 
his south, was not consecrated till 1576. In the meantime 
the Pope had appointed Malachy O'Molony. MacBrien was 
educated at Cambridye, and doubtless conformed, as he re- 
mained Bishop till 1612. Being chief as well as pastor, he 
had a better chance of success than most of Elizabeth's men, 
but he had trouble with his Papal rivals, OMolony and 
O'Mulrian, the latter of whom was appointed in 1576. 
O'Mulrian, who was a sharp thorn in the side of Government 
during the Desmond rebellion, died in Portagal in 1616, 
having been an exile for many years, John O'Nialain, 
appoinsed by Papel provision, was Bishop of Kilfenora from 
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1541 till his death in 1572. The Popes maie no fresh 
appointment until 1647, nor is it certain that the Queen 
made any ab all.t 

Christopher Bodkin was Archbishop of Taam at Eliza- 
beth’s accession, He was on fairly good terms with the 
Government, bat there seems no reason to suppose that he 
turned Protestant in any real sense. As he sat uninter- 
ruptedly from 15836 to 1572, we may nob uncharitably sup= 
pose him to have had rather an elastic conscience. Alter his 
death the two suceessionsare separate, Redmund O'Gallagher 
was Bishop of Killala from 1519 to 1 
date the successions are separate. 0" 




















9, from which latter 
fallagher was not ab 
Imaeduagh was held 
with Tuam, after which Stephen Kirwan was app 
the Queea and Dermot ©'Diera by the Pope. 
never made any appointment to Achonry, which may be con 
sidered purely Papal during her reign. The see of Elphin 
was held along with Clonfert till 1530, when Thomas Chester, 
an Englishman, was appointed by the Queen. The Papel 
succession is altogether separate. Tho local influence of 
Roland de Burzo enabled him to keep possession of Clonfert 
from 1534 till his death in 1 Hp conformed so far as to 
take the oath of allegiance in 1561, but he was not a Protes- 
tant, ‘The successions separate after his death. On the whole 
it may be said that Queen Elizabeth scarcely interfered in 
Church matters in Connaught; at least towards the end of 
her reign? 

Lists have been preserved of three archbishops and 
seventeen bishops ‘ina certain Parliament” held in 1500, and 
of four archbishops and twenty-two bishops ‘answerable to 
the Parliament in Treland, and summoned unto the Parlin 
ment holden in 1583. It has teen assumed by some writers 
that all the prehites mentioned in the first list actually attended 
Parliement; whereas it is mach more probuble that many 
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SEAL. were only summoned, as is expressly stated in the second list. 
=> The mere fact of certain sees being named in any such list is 
no proof that the incumbents conformed to Elizabeth's arrange- 
ments, Some of the bishops, even if present, may have 
voted against the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. The 
position of the twenty dioceses mentioned in the list may be 
briefly suramarised thus:—One archbishop, Curwen of Dublin, 
conformed. Christopher Bodkin of Tuam mas, from his 
character, have conformed insincerely, but this is not proved. 
Baron of Cashel had never been contirmed by the Pops, so 
that his case does not count, though there is no proof of his 
having conformed. Walsh of Meath and Leverous of Kildare 
were deprived. O'Fihily of Ivighlin conformed. In the re~ 
maining cases, the evidence is not very distinet as to formal 
conformity or the reverse, but many can be proved to have 
been Roman Catholics, and none can be proved to Lare been 
Protestants. No doubt some bishops took the oath of 
allegiance at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign who could 
not have done so after her excowmunication. Some had 
already acknowledged the supremacy of Henry VIIL., in 
which they were countenanced by Gardiner himself. The 
fact that no Christian name is assigned to the Bishops of 
Emily, Ross, Killaloe, Ackonry, Killala, Ardfert, and Ardagh, 
tends to prove that many of the sees given in the list were not 
really represented. ‘The Dublin officials knew something 
about the Leinster, and a few of the Munster bishops; of tho 
more distant sees they knew no more than the bare names." 
‘The state of the Irish Church during the early years of 
Elizabeth was as lamentable as it is possible to conceive. 
A report made in 1566 by the Irish Council to the Privy 
Council says that Curwen of Dublin, Loftus of Armagh, and 








\ The above is from a close comparison of the data in Cotton and 
Tray, and ia the Parliamentary Lists in Tracts Relating to Ireland, ol. i. 
The twenty prelates mentioned in the list of 1960 are thus disposed of 
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Brady of Meath did their best, both in preaching and in 
looking after their clergy. ‘ Huwbeit,” they continue, ‘ the 
work gocth slowly forward within their said three dioceses by 
reason of the former errors and sup: rstitions inveternted and 
Teavened in the people’s hearts; and in want of livings suffi- 
civnt for fit entertainment of well chosen and learned eurates 
amongst them, for that those livings of enre being most part 
appropriated benefices in the Queen"s M possession, 
are letten by leases unto farmers with allowance or re 
vation of very small stipends or entertainments for the vicars 
‘or enrates, besides the decay of the chancels, and also of the 
churches universally lly down, And 
out of their said dinceses, the remote parts of 
nanght, and other the Irish countries and borders thera 
(saving the commissioners for the ecclesiastical causes have 
travelled with some of the Lishops and others, their ministers 
residing in the civil and nearer parts), order cannot yet +0 
well be taken with the residue until the countries be first 
brought into more civil and dutiful obedience. I, the Depury: 
(Sidney), have given charge to the said bishops to make 
diligent search, and to certify me in the next term, of every 
the said decayed chancels and churches in their dioceses, 
&e. .. . The livings of the prebendaries of St. Pate 
most part in benefices with cure, and they for the most part 
aged men who, with the rest of the ministers of that Colleze, 
according the rules of the same, give their due attendance on 
that collegiate church, daily doing divine service, and devo= 
tion with due reverence and harmony convenicnt, and some 
of them do preach also. Nevertheless, they have been treated 
with by us the Archbishopsof Dublin and Armagh, and Bishop 
of Meath, and are found conformable to depart with such 
portion of their livinus as shall be thonglt Gt by her Hit 
for the setting forth and maintenance of Iearning and teach- 
ing for this realm... . We know not as ret of any alienas 
ii = enfin to he made by the clergy. mer of aye 
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who to the use of his sons hath put away the most part of 
the living of his bishopric.’ ' 

Meanwhilo the Popes were busily countermining. The 
Jesuit, David Wolfe, a Limerick man who had spent several 
years at Rome, was selected by Pius IV, tor the Irish service. 
‘The Pope wished to make Wolfe a bishop, and to invest him. 
with all the pomp proper toa nuncio. Lainez, who had re= 
commended Wolfe, opposed this, lest the humility of the 
society should be offended, and lest the Papal insignia should. 
make the envov’s work harder, The General's advice was 
taken, and Wolfe started for Ireland with the full power of 
anuncio, but without noise or show. After having been ar= 
rested in France as a Lutheran, he reached Cork in January 
1561. All his Ingaage had been lost at sea, and he found it 
difficult to obtain bare subsistence, being unvwilling either to 
incur obligations or to beg. He managed, however, to main- 
in himself for several years in Connaught and Western 
Munster. In 1563 he issued acommission to Thndy Newman, 
a Dublin priest, giving him power to grant absolution ‘ to all 
and singular persone, both lay and ecelesiastical, and of either 
sex, in all cases even if grave and enormous, and speci 
froin the crimes of heresy and schism, and to reconcile them 
to mother church on doing penance, and making a public or 
private abjurntioa.’ Wolfe, who wrote from Limerick, says 
the danger of the journey would not suffer him to visit 
Leinster. He reported among other things that ‘Tuam 
Cathedral had been used as a fortress for 300 years, during 
which time mass had not been said there; and that Arch- 
bishop Bodkin had restored it to its proper use. There were 
only twenty or thirty houses in Tuam. Ardagh Cathedral 
wns also used asa fort and in lay hands. About 1566 Wolfe 
fell into the power of the Government, and was confiaed in 
Dublin Castle. A bishop, probably Leverona, visited him 
there, and was drivea away by the stench. In 1572 or 1573 
Wolfe made his eseape, perhaps by means of mone sent: from 
Spain, to which country he fled. The Protestant Bishop of 
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and Lady Rstes, 960 909 avi 















7 
in Dridze, 47. 94, 143, 102, 
5, 209: defended by Georg 


— see 
we Oily, 

Leix. 1. 9 14.74, 91, 253,010; ave 
Queen's Cours 

Lepanto, bat te of, 

Letterkenny. 117 

Leveroas, Thomas, Tshon of 

















hic 
Littord, 78, 77. 10%. 111, TTB Et, 
285 
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Limerick County, 2 

sce of, 0; for 
Caaey aad Lacy. 








Oph ace 








01, 249 


Liverpool, 8! 
Baron of, we Fitz. 


Lixnaw, 14 
maurice. 
Lofius. Adam, Archi 











Korner 
ani 1 








denis, 354, 353-356, 263, 334, 
ais 
Lonbaris, a1 
ford County, 181, 311, 318 
tle, in Galway, 183 
Tormine Say of, Gueen Regent 
of Scotland, 9, 
rain ay 308 
Louzh Rea, of Lough Reagh, 322, 


as 
17, 46, 107, 108, 348 











Louth Counts, 

— Patrick Plunket, third Baron 
of, 3, 348 

— Thomas Piunker, second Baron 
of, 152, 146 

Louvain, 40, 190, 257, 334, 387 

Luke, 

Lyon, William, Bishop of Ross 
from 1582, ant of Cork and 
Cloyne in addition (1386-1617), 
365 











MacAvurre of Duhallow, in 
Cork, 135 

Maciiren Arra, in Tipperary, 146, 
147, 182, 300; ace Dishop Maus 
rice O'Drien. 

— Coonagh, in Limerick, 222 

MacCasherell, dames, Protestant 
Archbishop! of Cashel (1307 
1570), 302 

MacCartane, or Mackrtane, of 
Kinelarty, in Down, 36, 304 

MacCarthics all in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry, 151, 299, 237 

Macarthy More (Cork and 
Kerry), 6. 85, 80, 04, 103, 125, 
Tit ae Clancare, 

much, of Carvery, 186, 202, 

aa 
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MacCarthy of Muskerry, Sit Cor- 
mag MacTeigc, 196, 223, 235, 
M3 

— MneDonough, of Duballow, 135, 
168 

= Donough, 136 

< Julia: ace Laily Dunboyne. 

MacCoghians, of Garryeastle, in 

1's County, 20 

MacUoneail, Papal Bishop of 
Raphoe (1302-1549) ; present at 
the Council of Trent, 110 

MacCrazh, Rory, 283, 

MacDavid! Simon (probably aa 
O'Dyme), 224 

Maclermot of Moylars, im Ros- 
fcomniom. 130, 183, 118 

MarDonneit ames, Lord of An- 
triry and Cantire, 11, 19, 60.90, 
92.117, 118, 198, 139 his widow, 

150, 160; we Lady Agnes Camp- 

bell, 

—Sorley Boy, brother of James, 
9, 19, 84, 60. 90, 99, 117, 19% 
21a, 231, 232, 294, 201304 

— Anus, brother of the two fore- 
going, 90 

— Alexander Oge, brother of the 
three foregoing. 0. 117 

— Donnell Gorm, brotler of the 
four foregoing, 130, 

— lager’ Maciiandal Boy, 53 

6 

— Gillespie, 60, 61 

= Teig, 135, 136 

MacDonnells, the, of Scotland and 
Antrim, 11, 85, 117, 295, 374 

MacGibdda ; 48 Fitzzibbon, 

MacGilapatticg; ave Fitzpttic. 

MacHenry, James (apparently an 
O'Neill), 243 

‘Maclarls, or Earl's sons; ser 
Joba and Ulick Burke. 

MacLeans, 54 

‘MacLeods, 90 

MacMahon, Raymond, Bishop of 
Clogher, died about 1560, 362 

— Patrick, Bishop of Ardagh 
(1541-1508), 361 

‘MacMahons, the, of Monaghan, 24, 
30, 36,52, 04, 62, 181, 287, 293, 
305, 318 

—or O'tahons, the, of Clondera- 
Jaw, and Moyamta in Clare, 173, 

18, 

MacMorrogh, Teig (an O'Brien), 
172 

MacMurrough; see Kavanagh, 

MacNamaras, of Clare, 316 
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137, 283 
‘Macronm, 2331 
MaeShane, 13 
wt Gn OCennerl, 116 












in Munster, I8f, 187, 31, 32 

Macwineys," the, of Dureza 
110 

MacWilliam, Tvebtar, or 
(Lower), ‘chief of the Maya 
Burkes, 182. 183, 31; ce Durkee 

Madrid, 300, 

‘Magee Island, 











Antrim, 23, 271, 








Magennis, Euzene, Bishap of 
Down and Connor (1341-1560 
for later), 260 

= Sit Hush, chief of Ivench, 
in Down, 36, 52, 34, 284, 20, 
203, HM 

tb, Meiler, Bishop of Down 

by Papal provision (1513), Pro- 

estan Bishop of Clovher (13 

to, apparently, 1603), Arche 

bishop of Cashel and Bishop of 

Emly (1571-1622), Bishop of 

Waterford. and Lismore (1. 

#9 and 1492-1603), Bishinp af 
Rillala and Achoary (160s 
1622), 188, 360, 364 

ire, Shane, 
manazh, 11, 30, ile 

essed! by Shane O'Neill, 5 
53, 61, 63; with the English, 

107-109 
— successor to the foregoing, 181, 
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Malicome, a Frenchman, 200 

Mallow, 165 

Malo, 

Maltby. 
Nicholas), emplovod iu Ulster 
till 1573), 199, 139, 193, 183, 

, 349, 242, 215, 29: 

















304, 32,324; military povernor 

of Connaught. 393240, 444 
Man, Islo of, 119, 244, 937 
Manchester, 









Maryhoninit 
Mary Stuart, 





BL, 201, = 





t Google 





Masearcene 127. 243, 946 
Maseinghord, Sir Oswald, last 
Prior of Kilwainbam, 1, 6 

‘Maston, in Meath, 144 








Mellifont, 16% 

Mavin, Le 

Henioza, Bor Juan de, 191, 192, 
198 








Merles, Dun’ Francesco de, 199, 
204 

MerrimanJohn, Prntestant Bishop 
of Down and Connor (1389- 
1572), 380 

Middleraore, a patentee, 179 

Midleton, Marmaduke 
Waterford (15 
lated to St, David's, 21 

ertord, 1 


















Monag! 

Monmouthshire «33 

Montacue, sir Edwarl, proposed 
foetho presidency of Cosaausb, 

Montgomeryshire, 535, 

Moore, Lieutenant, 185 

= Thomas, « patentee, 178 

Morean. Captain John, 183, 
William, 249 

Morlaix, 101 

Morris, Copiain, 273 

Morton, James’ Douelas, Reyent 
‘of Scotland from 1574, 181, 

Mollogbmase massacre, 190, 342 

UMullely, Williom, Archbishop of 
Tuam (1878-1985), 918 




















Mullingar, 219, 30 








"7-389; for" Presidents, ace 
ollard, Perrott, and Drury. 


Saas, 300, 361 
antes, 208, 315 

eal, Lough, 61, 128, 12 
Bry 

Nerherlan‘ls, 179, 201, 216, 246, 

Ms 
Novterville, namo af, 48 
= Richart, 1 





10, 
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Newman, ‘Thaly, Papal Vicar- 
General, 370 
Never, 30, 19, 9, 91, 126, 150. 








"= William, brother of John, 


216 
Northumberland, Duke of, 950 
— Earl of, 229 








Northumbria. 
Nusont. CI ohritepher, ninth Tron 
ave Delvin, 


holns, SolicitorGenoral in 
frorwanls second Datuns 
of the Exchequer, 125, 24 








OTove, chief of Boytach, in 
Donegal, HO 

O'Brien, Connor, third Earl of 
Thomond ; see Thomond, 

Nt Donnell or Donal, brother 
‘of the second Earl of Thomun'), 
1.82, 317 

—‘Starrogh, a8 

Mae Murronch, Sherif of 
a 

MacRrien Arm), 

rice, bishop sof Killave 

(370-1012), 08 

Terence, ishop of Rillaive 
Papal) (1555-1450), 260 

Cornelis, womivate for tha 
Bishoprie of Killaloe by Sider, 
boxe net appointed by the Queen, 
a8 

O'ftions, the, of Clare. 9, $5, 172 

O'reme, Fouth Mactiveh. 1 
235, 229, U8, 11, HO, 34%, 
nia 

O'Diemnes, the, of Wicklow, 25, 256, 
208 

O'Cahan, or O'Kane, of London- 

116 

.n of Duliallow, in Cork, 

237 

OvCarroll, “Sir William, chict of 
Ely, 18 

— Mirony, 

Thade, Vii 

OCarrolis she, of Kip, in Kin 
Comme 1 

O'Conmno#, Brian, chief vf Oa 






































o'r 
O'Connor, Cahir, and Cormac, sons 
eat, 234 
—Calvagh Cof the Oifaly tamity), 
80, 8 





F MacCormac, of Oifaly, 
1, tt 

— Ant of Olfale. 128 

—Letaght MacMurronch, of 











in Rnseomman, 238 
of Tmuhticonnae, in’ Kezee, 126 
— of Sliveo, 110, | 
OConnors, the. of Offaly, in Kings 
nl Queen's Counties, 
10, 
Bistoa of 
to nboue 13:29), 
finando, 20 
















O'Dempser of 
Queen's Conny, 13 
ODiera, Dermot, calle Papal 
Bishop of Rilmaeduayh in text. 
meals Papal iso ofthe minor 








P of Deny (br 

Paral provision, 1354 to about 
Laid} 109, 390 

O'Donnell, Manus, chief of Tyr- 
connel, if 

— aly 
of Tyrcomnel, 7 11. 19, 20; 
avizod by Sone O'Neill, Sis his 
rife, 21,22, 29, 40; tortured by 
Shane, 58, 62: his treatment by 
Shane, 76 ; released and goce to 
England, 1. 97, 99, 104, 
107,108; restored, 110; his 
Aeath. IT 

— Huh, brother and mecessor of 
Calva, ty totally 
Aefeans Shane O'Neil, U7, 120, 








son of Manu 





chict 
























Odorney Abbey in Kerry, 206 
O'Dunne, or O'Dorne of I 
Tiunahinch, im Queen's 
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oA 
OF areils, of O'Ferrals, in Lp! 
ford, 181, 1 
O'Farrell Dane, chicf of his name, 








OFlahorties of Tar-Connanzhe, 

R18 

sghor, a mikor chief in 

Danewal, 119 

—Reimond, li-hop of Ki 
(59-1 
bope to Derry (L5), lives 
Lol, 192 

O'lfanian, eb 












pin the teat. 


O'Kuefle of Duhallow, in Cork, 
13 

O'Kellies (of the tribe of the Hy 
Maine) in Roscommon and 
Galway ais 

Olderitcet or Larne, 243 











O'Loghlens, of OLngiins the ot 
"i 








Burren in Clare, 17 
OMallens, the, of Len: 
Galway, 20, 229, 418 

Omagh, 30, 109 
O'Mahon, or O'Mahony, of Carbery, 





fon, in 














O'Mahon of Clare, 173; sea Mnc- 
3fahon. 

O'Malley, of Burrishoole and Mur- 
tisk, in Mayo, 317 

OrMeagher, Teig Roe, 137 

OMolors, the, of Fereall (incind- 

1 Ballyboy and Ballycowan), 

in King’s Co. #10 

O'Molony, Maltchi, Ps 

of Killdloe from 137 

loony, Slane, 1 

















= Moris, 10 
= Nett Macitea, 14 
O'Mores, the, of Leis, 1%, 
SL 
O'Mulrian, chief of Owney, in Tipe 
perary : wee liyan, 
or O'Ryan, Comelius, Papal 
Bishop uf Killaloe frum Lari, 











YUb, I, 


uiteesy Google 


ose 
ONeill, Con Bacagh, chict of 
Tyrone j ace Earl of Tyron 





—Shano, ‘chief of Tyrone, 
son and succestor by Celtic law 
of Con Dacazh, his claims, 












tries to poison. hina, #11 
triumphant position 11, 
supreme: 

geta the best of 
wy te 





ech (20 
from havin boon fostered witht 
the U'Laonoys),chiof of Tyrone, 
cousin and wtecessor hy Cultis 
Inw of Shane, murlere the 








—Pholim Uncagh, ehief of Clan- 
~ debeve, 289 

— Sir Brian MaePhelim (af the 
race of Hugh Bey), chief of 
Clandeboye, son med successor 
of Pnelim Baeagh, 119.124, 128, 
129, 133, 149; " opposes’ the 
Smiths, 212-214; "successful 
against the Smiths, 241 

alles Esse, 214-21 
; his “unjastis 

zure by Essex, 288, 305 

— Matthew Fentorazh, tirst Daron 
of Dungannon, reputed son of 
Con Bacazh, Earl of Tyrone, 
4, 175 see Kelly and Dungannon. 

— Brian, second Baron of [un- 
gannon, elder son of Matthew 
Ferrdoragh, 213, 38, 29, 

— Hugh, third Baron of Dungan- 
non and afterwards Earl of 
‘Tyrone, younger son of Matthew 

Terioracth, 40, 129, 247, 281, Ji 

— Brian Carmeb, 2153 

— Henry, 18, 62 

= Pheliit Roe, 18, 11, 254 
= Art Macliarin 

— Brian Erta: 
00k 
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loch Brasselagt 
= Lady Agnes Campbell, wife of 
Tirlueh Laineach and widow of 
James Mac! 3 se Camp- 








‘Nialain, John, Bishop of Kilfe- 
ora by Papal provision (1541— 
6 










Oporto. 
Orange, Philibert, Prinee of, 200 
jam the Silemt, I'rince of, 


—Caliz, brother to'last named, 
ay 

O'Reillys, the, of Cavan, 97, 99, 
ma 


Ormonde, Thomas Tutier, tenth 
Lo (called Thomas Dutt or 
Black Thomas), Lord Treasurer 
of Treland, 3; his relations, 6; 
almost’ comes to blows with 
Desmond, 10-11; keeps down 
the U Mores, 14; Sent by Sussex 
to Sane O'Neill, 24; intercedes 
for Jacques Witgteld, 25 re 
ceives a messenger from Shane, 
26, 27, 31 ; accompanies Shane 
to’ England, 32, 405 on bad 
terms with Desmond, 41; bis 
loyal demeanvur, 42; follows 
Desimund ty England, 13, 14, 
his mother, 49, 58 61; has a 
conference with Shaney 62, (54 j 
complains of iis wrongs, 
his brother Edmand, 80, $1, $24 
resolves to pat down coyne and 
livery, 83 84; fights a battle 
































quences of this, 87-89 ; belones 
fo the Sussex faction at Court, 


92, 985 bis submission, 93; 
ordered’ to protect sheritfs, 96, 
97; favoured by the Queen, 95, 
106; oppased to Leicester and 
Sidney, 105; his country, 11)— 











» Google 
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PAL 
121, 122; crushing award in his 
favour against Desmond, 123, 
134, 146, 147, 151, 152; to be 
‘sent home, 153.139 ; his’ return 
anil its consequences, 160-1 

his expeditiou to Thomond, 1 
favour of clemency. 









TRL ins, 190, 196, 
198; at bis wit's 

ve spared, 21 
Foca to fineiaad tueust 





tions with Desioond in Elen, 
greatly missed, 

back in Ireland 
ites with Des 
diapproves 
procotslingss of Essex, 2 
sieties his detractors, 307 
















Rory Oge, 340, 33: 

the’ Leleestar faction, 
349 

‘Ormonde, Joan, Dowager Countes 
of, Countess’ of Desmond; we 
Lady down Fitzgerid, 

OReurke, chief of Bretyy (Lei- 
trim), 170, 224 

Orrery, Roger Boyle, Earl of. 257 

O'Shaughnessy, chief of Kilt 
in Gal 

O¥heehy, Banus Oge, 
‘Macsheeh y, sie 

Ossory; sce Upper Ossory and 
Fitzpacrick. 

— seo of, AG}; for Bishops, sce 
Bale ‘Thonery, Gefneyy und 





















136, 229, 297 

in. Sir Owon, chief of 

in West Cork, 85, 89, 94 

» 0£ Bear, the Catholic 

‘historian, 180 

OTTuigo, Denat, Papal Archbiehop 
of Armagh (1560-1582), 336 


OTooles, the, of Imail, in Wieklow, 
28 











Pave, the. 17. 19+ invaded by: 
Sluine ONeill, 80, 36, 
grievances, 16-18, 
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PAR 
Bagal Commission on it, 45, 
81, 99, 19, 
fected by pestilence, 












355, 85, 
Pembroke, Willi 
of, 25, 107 
Perrot Gr Perrott, Sit Jolsn, Ls 
President of Munster (i 

pafterwants Lord De 
TTVAIST; his courte 
vizour, IS1-191; propores to 
endl the war br a siucl, 
vigorous exertinns, 
rice submits to hin, 
6; hostile to Desmonily 
rN; dislikes Escex, 2427. his 
Munster wliey, 247-253; leaves 
treland, his charseter by the 























Four Masters, 2 








. ramedl for Chief 
Wee of Muuster in 1568, 144, 
133, 13 
Phatatis, 139 
Thitip £8 15, 40, 11, 1415 his 
intrigues with the Eris, 10:5- 
Mf, 297, 257, 258 
Philipstown, #7, 233, 290 
s, William, coustable of Care 
ickferus (1536-1 
nits Shane 0 



























0 
Pizcott, name of. 192 
Finer, a pirate, 
Fins 1 

=. 


—or Plunkett, Jehn, Chief 
tice of theet)neen's Reneh (1 
1582), married to nivee nf the 
eleventh Earl of Kildare, $3, 














srinall. 2 
a. Sie John, first Lave Pv 
thont at Musser (tds), 1 








Roc 





3 
Tortugal and the Portuguese, 214, 
306,200, 245 


108, 





Pronderzasts, the, of Tipperary, 






Lew, 125 


Parcells, the, o€ Tipperary or 
Limerick, | 
Paritans, 3 





Oise. de, 10 
Queons County, 
19,511, 31 
Quent 
Quin Priory in 






Fee 
Deny 
a 















Rarekyere, Thomas: are Sussex. 
Hency, brother of Sussex 











Tektehs Si Matter 239 
Randolph, Colonel’ Etward, in 

¢ of the first settlement at 
9, 60, 105, 108, 109, 111, 


Raphoe, 109 

sce of ; see MacConeail, 

Rarhlin Istand, 99, 150, 169, 910 5 
massacre there, 301-103, 321 

Red Bay, 60, 90, 11 

Rolshanks; 











Mich, Lord, 212, 243, 
Michmond, Henry FitzRoy, Duke 
of9 






i, Giowan atista, Papal 

10 (AS16499, 201 

Davin, Viscount Roche 
me, 42, 8% 113, 182, 











"Desmond's _ qua 

niwther, meter of Tui 

163 

vedivite, 313, 

Roches. the, of Fermoy, in Cork, 
au 















liters, sancie 
Munster, 314 





colunists of 












Isc or New Ross, in Wesfert, 
00 
of Ross Carbery.in Ci 


ilonlerry, 

vise, 10H 

yams, the, of Owney, 
vee OMuleiabe 





Tippersry, 





Sr. Leorn, Sir Anthony, 16, 106, 





Warham, gmndeon of sir 

WS." 12, 1 
woe in his etitely 
“OF; hostile to Ormonte, 








— als wife of Sir Washam. 157, 
wi 

Saintloo, Colonel Edwart, 115 

San Luar, near Seville, 2 

Savave, Eimand, 304 














troubles originated there, 119, 

Scots of Antrim and the Tai 
attacket by Shane ON 
BF as gro as six une 
Telall, 10m, 108: wery stems, 1 
1au; ‘bet Carriekferzos, 




















"ty 2105 oppose 
attack Fes 
tee MauDonaell sued Camp: 





Sout, Thomne, 125, 
aby, 229, 321222 
‘Dishop of Cork 





Fayor of 







Shrule Castle, in Mas 
Sidney, Sir Hen 
. 


INDEX 10 


Seay, Captain, 216 





O'Neal, 
Avman Catholic nites, 5, 1s 
fulsines the | (ueeny Hy 
pervs to suppress "shane 
his piu of Uren ened 
vhs to eV 
ins ‘with the «Queen, 
his iusteuctions, 96-08; winds 
Lnimd in Wales, 101; pro- 
Fomnees Shane hopeless, Luz 
103; temprives, LOK; on bas 
forme with Sussex, 105; de 
manlt proper means, 10t 
makes a suceessfil winter came 
Fetien in Ulster, 108-110 : will 
vive Shane no "rest, M1; bis 
uur in the South, 112-114 sand 
West, 14-115; receives Shane 
PSeiil's head, 118, 119; beh 
thanked and ‘reprovel. by tiie 
Queen, 120-121 
(rmonde, 121 
favont Desmond, 
attempts to govern 
moner, 123; goes to Eneland, 
iis Sclieme of Irish reform, 
his absence much 
IM, 148; returns to 
Treland, 1th, 146; his active 
Poliey, 148-155; sustains Carew 
‘oul depresses the Butlers, 1 
150; rcoaciled to Ormonde, 
', 173; his Parliament, 
{Opposes monopolies, 
in England, 181-186, 121, 
198, 199 ; refuses the Tice: 
salty, 207, 309, 213-215, 23 





















































lands, 300: in Ulster, 303 
hie iclike to Ormonde, 





Monster, 309 
ant” Connaught, 317-310 
avcnunt of the Chere, 
his dealings with Ch 
and others, 819328 
dealings with the Pale about 
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sip arp 
the cou, 307193, 37: ater Snir, river, 81. 283 
_ Seppell, name of. 110 
Suscex. Thor adetife, Ear of, 
4: sworn in with 





acts of “his government, 
finivhes with Rory Oxe, 
last days in. Trelant, 











his instructions, 10; 
reconcile Desmond and Ur. 
favours the Queen's 











gees to En: 
ONeill's charzes ‘against him, 
5-16: bas slealings with Seut= 
Jand, 19, 201; returns to Ireland, 
surprised br Shane, 24, 
dusites Shune's overthrow, 25) 
lays a plot to kill i 
rerssfully 
0: hviuiliated by. 
follows him to 
deterds himself 
































Sunythe, Jolin, Gt back to Inlani, 195 bis pro- 

posal as to alminisicring frish 
low, 43 bis controversy with 
the Pale, 49-0, 42; almost in 
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Somersctsiiize, despair, £3; will slow no merey 

Southwark, to Slane, 55; his correspond 

Spain, 40, 113, 156, 160, 191, enee with Slume Maguire, a3 
29 516; counsel 

Stanthurst, James, Recorder of Aisputes with Amoldard Parker, 
Dublia ‘and speaker of the S708: Dundalk refuses his 


House of Commons, 6, 152, 193, garrison, 89; foiled im the Meld 

Wy Shane, 60; his failure, 61- 
jarshal of ts he ‘attempts to poison 
D2 ki, Shane, Gh 6% 60) Arnold's 




















99, 100 hostility to hia, 63: he goes to 

Stapie-, Elwanl, Bishop of Meath Englant op sick leave, 69, 72; 
(90-1 8 his brother imprisnned, 72) his 
Stephen's Green, sister claimed by Shane O'Neill, 





i disturbances after his 
ature, 80; bis 
Leicester and. 
on with Sidney, 8, 
Strong, Thomas, Popal Dishop of hostile to Sidney 
Onsory (362-16), 353 5 favnase 


32 
Stratford, Lon, 349 
















Stuart, Mare, $22 Church, 
axelog, ‘Thomas, with, Sutton, David, 153, 
ONeill, WLS; acount ak Sworlen, 
him, | his prwcorel 
in Spain and. 1) 

HS. 








William, 153 









Swwunls 
ilk, Dike of, 18 Sydney's ore Sielaey 
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Taxnor, mame of, 45 Ulster, kinztom of, claimed by 
‘Shane O'Neill, 22, 104 






Termon feckia, in Louth, 5 
25 


‘Thomas, Captain, 20: 
Thomont es Cave, Bl, 136, 172, 








Toweh, 20 
Rielle, Sarahal 2 





316, 338 Vivero, 198 
Toners, John, Bishop of Ossory, 


Wars, Lopt, Presidont of, 95, 








matrick, Bishop of Water- 
fort (1351-1578), 369 

Witham, Bishop of 3eath 
(1584-1560), am, by Fapal 
























Provision (ii64-1578), 359, 
Toledo, Bishop of, 350 ‘Walsingham, Sir Francis, 200, 
Toome, in Antrim, 126, 245 201, 24-26, 227, S07, 324, 331, 
Tracton Abbey, in Cork, 137 San, B40, an 
Tremayre, Eilamind, employe on Warde, Captain, 16%, 187 
special service, 156, 178 144 Waterford, 9, 43, 8% 87-89, 152, 
aivises the Queem, 21). 214; 159, L6t, 162, 925-227, 288, 310, 
employea by Burghley, 241,254 | 313, 321 
praised by Sillncy, 318 Waterford County, 85, 88, 98, 119 
‘Trent, Council of, 110 — see of, 865; for Bishops, we 
‘Trossilian, Sir Robert, 220 Walsh, Middleton, Magrath. 
Trim, 334 Waterhouse, Edward, private 
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